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Translated  from  tlic  French. 


ROBERT;  OR,  THE  INFLUENCE  OF  A GOOD  MOTHER. 


CIIAPTEE  FIRST. 


Althou<rh  youn"  on  the  earth, 

I am  aireatly  alone. 

And  when  I ask  myself 
Where  are  those  I love? 

I look  at  the  green  turf.” 

Lamartine. 


THE  OEPUAaN. 

The  traveller  who  passes  through 
the  village  of  the  baths  of  Mount 
Dore,  situated  at  the  base  of  the  moun- 
tain of  Angle,  will  find  that  between 
the  mountains  the  little  streams  of 
Dore  and  Dogne  unite,  and  take  tlie 
name  of  the  river  Dordogne.  In  look- 
ing at  the  course  of  this  new-born  riv- 
er, he  will  see  to  the  left  the  moun- 
tain of  Ecorchade,  thus  named  from 
its  ruggedness  and  its  deep  ravines. 
This  mountain  crumbles  awaj  each 
day  under  the  powerful  hand  of  time, 
and  its  volcanic  wrecks  move  the  val- 
ley with  strange  sounds,  which  the 
echo  takes  up  and  wafts  to  the  most 
distant  spots.  On  the  other  side  of 
the  valley,  to  the  right  of  the  moun- 
tain, and  in  front  of  Ecorchade,  is 
another  mountain,  the  round  top  of 
which  is  covered  with  verdure  and 
with  wood.  Its  base  is  formed  of 
basaltic  columns  of  black,  white,  and 
gray  rocks  of  different  shapes  and 
sizes,  which  stand  there  like  a troop 
of  phantoms.  Near  the  base,  and  in 
one  of  the  fissures  of  this  mass  of 
rocks,  piled  up  by  some  giant  hand, 
there  was,  about  twenty-five  years  ago, 
a little  house,  constructed,  one  might 
ijnagine,  by  the  spirit  of  the  mountain, 
to  serve  as  a refuge  for  travellers 
when  the  furious  children  of  the  tem- 
pest were  unchained.  Hidden  by  the 
abrupt  flanks  of  the  mountain,  and 
masked  in  spring  and  summer  by  the 
dense  foliage  of  trees  centuries  old, 
this  retreat  suddenly  became  visible  to 


mortal  eye.  But  the  chief  interest  at- 
tached to  it  is,  that  for  twelve  years  it 
was  inhabited  by  a high-bred  lady, 
•who  chose  this  secluded  spot,  and 
placed  herself,  one  might  say,  on  the 
tirst  step  of  this  gigantic  ladder,  which 
seemed  by  degrees  to  draw  her  nearer 
to  heaven,  and  away  from  the  vain 
pursuits  of  earth.  She  came  unat- 
tended, carrying  in  her  arms  an  infant 
several  months  old.  This  child,  her 
son,  was  the  object  of  her  most  tender 
care,  and  was  the  only  thing  that  was 
to  endear  her  to  this  savage  solitude. 
From  whence  came  this  person,  who 
was  she,  and  what  were  her  resources 
for  living?  No  one  knew.  Her  real 
name  even  was  to  remain  a mystery 
for  all,  even  for  those  eager  and  piti- 
less people  who  are  always  ready  to 
unravel  the  causes  of  secret  sorrow, 
and  who  rejoice  when  they  can  see 
tears  and  suffering.  Such  people  are 
like  a species  of  wasp  that  only  ap- 
proach to  sting  you  most  cruelly. 
The  people  of  the  valley  had  on  many 
occasions  tried  to  stop  this  young 
woman  and  capture  her  conhdenceby 
testimonials  of  friendship  and  feigned 
sensibility,  but  they  had  seen  their  in- 
sidious advances  repulsed  with  such 
coldness  that,  deceived  and  disappoint- 
ed, they  were  obliged  to  put  an  end  to 
their  efforts.  Finally,  when  all  cuia- 
osity  had  subsided  and  given  place  to 
the  most  complete  indifference,  they 
learned  in  some  way  that  she  called 
herself  Madame  Dormeuil,  and  her  lit- 
tle boy  Robert.  There  was  one  per- 
son, however,  who  had  received  the 
intimate  confidence  of  Madame  Dor- 
raouil,  and  that  was  the  cure  of  the 
village,  and  from  time  to  time  he  was 
seen  directing  his  steps  toward  the 
solitary  abode,  where  more  than  one 
indiscreet  eye  had  wished  to  penetrate. 
At  the  time  this  story  opens  it  is 
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night,  one  of  those  glorious  nights  of 
the  month  of  May,  nights  full  of  sweet 
mysteries  and  soft  perfumes,  nights 
during  which  the  melodious  voice  of 
the  nightingale  resounds  in  harmoni- 
ous cadences.  It  is  the  hour  of  silence 
and  repose  for  humanity;  but  still  a 
dim  light  shone  through  one  of  the 
windows  of  this  isolated  house.  As 
the  hours  of  the  night  advanced,  when 
all  nature  slept,  even  the  smallest  in- 
sect under  the  humid  leaves  of  the 
rose,  hard  necessity  constrained  even 
the  inmates  of  this  house  to  sleep,  but 
alas!  it  proved  a funeral  awaking. 
The  tender  mother,  who,  during  the 
infancy  of  her  child,  had  tasted  in  this 
modest  asylum  moments  of  happiness, 
pure  and  chaste,  such  as  are  only  giv- 
en to  maternal  love,  closed  her  eyes, 
and  breathed  out  her  last  sigh,  with 
no  one  near  but  her  little  son.  In  vain 
he  calls  his  dear  mother,  her  voice  can 
reply  to  him  no  more.  Poor  child! 
what  will  become  of  him?  for  he  lias 
DO  one  in  the  wide  world  to  love  and 
protect  him  ; and  in  the  bitterness  of 
his  grief  he  sobs  and  cries,  “ Dead ! 
dead ! I have  no  mother  now  !”  and 
takes  her  hand,  but  it  is  cold  and  stiff, 
and  no  longer  sensible  to  the  soft  pres- 
sure of  his.  The  unaccustomed  silence 
of  those  lips,  that  never  parted  but  to 
speak  tenderly  to  him,  is  more  than  he 
can  bear,  but  suddenly  his  face  recov- 
ers its  habitual  serenity,  and  a smile 
Lights  up  his  pallid  cheeks.  What 
means  this  sudden  change,  this  almost 
instantaneous  forgetfulness  of  sorrow, 
which  dries  in  an  instant  the  tears  of 
love  ? But  do  not  blame  him ; it  is  not 
forgetfulness,  but  remembrance — the 
remembrance  of  his  mother’s  last 
words — her  last  adieu,  heiTast  sublime 
expression  of  a love  which  cannot  be 
extinguished,  even  by  the  cold  shadow 
of  death,  for  it  re-lives  in  heaven. 

My  child,”  said  his  mother  to  him  on 
that  day,  I have  loved  you  much,  but 
I must  leave  you.  I am  going  to  live 
with  the  angels,  but  I wall  watch  over 
you.  Be  wise,  honest,  laborious ; love 
God  with  all  your  heart,  and  others  as 
yourself],  and  he  will  bless  you.  Do 


not  grieve  for  my  loss,  for  I will  still 
be  useful  to  you  in  heaven.  [ will 
pray  there  for  you.  Take  courage, 
and  always  remember,  when  you  are 
in  trouble,  to  raise  your  thoughts  to 
the  eternal  throne,  and  consolation 
will  not  be  denied  you.”  These  were 
the  words  which  Robert  remembered, 
and  which  stopped  so  suddenly  the 
violence  of  his  grief.  This  was  why 
he  almost  thought  his  mother  was 
not  dead ; this  was  why  he  felt  no  fear, 
though  alone ; with  these  sweet 
thoughts  forever  present,  he  fancied 
her  eyes  would  reopen  and  smile  upor 
him.  He  knelt  and  prayed  with  fer 
vor,  seeming  to  solicit  some  special 
manifestation,  and  his  attitude  told 
that  he  mentally  invoked  of  his  moth- 
er and  the  Protector  of  children  what 
he  knew  to  be  good  for  them  ; and  his 
prayer,  no  doubt,  was  favorably  receiv- 
ed, for  in  his  imagination  he  saw  the 
home  of  the  saints.  “ My  mother !” 
cried  the  child,  transported  with  joy, 
is  it  thee  ? Oh  ! speak,  I pray  thee, 
speak  to  thy  Robert !”  But  the  celes- 
tial vision  faded,  and  he  saw  nothing 
but  the  thousands  of  little  globes  of 
light,  the  sparkling  tire  of  which  daz- 
zled his  eyes.  Thus  maternal  influence, 
even  frt  )m  the  tomb,  comes  as  a gentle’ 
authority  to  this  pious  orphan.  We 
will  see  him  in  each  important  event, 
and  in  each  critical  phase  of  his  life 
invoking  this  mysterious  and  benefi- 
cent power  that  presides  over  him 
from  heaven,  in  the  presence  of  his 
mother.  It  is  already  under  the  gen- 
erous impulse  of  this  belief  that  he  is 
consoled  and  strengthened,  and  returns 
to  the  funeral  chamber,  and  calls  again 
upon  prayer  and  reflection. 

Robert  had  never  played  with  chil- 
dren. Always  with  his  mother,  wdiora 
he  passionately  loved,  and  who  con- 
versed with  him  as  she  would  have 
done  with  an  older  person,  he  had  ac- 
quired a seriousness  of  conversation 
and  a precocity  of  judgment  which 
made  him,  though  still  a child  in  years, 
almost  a man  in  his  intelligence  and 
good  sense.  Child  of  solitude,  wild 
flower  of  the  mountain,  he  was  entire- 
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ly  ignonint  of  the  habits  of  cities  and 
of  society,  but  he  possessed  an  instinct 
wlilcli  took  tlie  place  of  large  expe- 
rience in  human  nature.  He  was  what 
txod  had  made  him,  good  and  generous, 
h)ving  the  beautiful  with  the  fervent 
adoi'atlon  which  characterizes  great 
souls,  and  feeling  a deep  repugnance 
for  even  the  appearance  of  evil.  These 
inestimable  gifts  God  in  his  wisdom  has 
seen  fit  to  endow  to  certain  souls. 

Robert  was  not  more  than  twelve 
years  of  age,  but  he  could  read  and 
write  well.  Possessed  of  a good  mem- 
ory, he  had  retained  the  many  recita- 
tions made  him  by  his  mother  in  geog- 
raphy and  sacred  and  profane  history. 
His  course  of  reading  had  not  been 
extensive,  for  his  mother  had  but  few 
books  ; but  she  had  been  to  him  the  liv- 
ing book  from  which  he  had  gained  all 
he  knew,  and  which  developed  the  quali- 
ties of  tiie  heart  and  Christian  virtues 
which,  later  in  life,  shone  so  brilliantly 
in  him.  Robert  was  often  absorbed  in 
thinking  over  his  past  life,  so  rich  in 
delicious  memories.  He  remembered 
that  his  mother  had  spoken  to  him  of 
Paris  with  an  emotion  which  betrayed 
itself  in  her  trembling  voice.  She  was 
born  there,  she  had  told  him,  and  had 
passed  a part  of  her  youth  there.  He 
remembered  perfectly  that,  each  time 
his  mother  referred  to  the  subject,  she 
exercised  upon  him  a charm  which  en- 
tirely captivated  his  attention.  If  by 
her  glowing  descriptions  Madame  Dor- 
meuil  had  any  intention  of  exciting  in 
her  son  the  wish  to  go  to  that  city,  she 
completely  succeeded,  for,  notwithstand- 
ing his  tender  years,  the  words  of  his 
mother  had  filled  him  with  an  ardent 
desire  to  see  the  place  predestined  to 
be  the  most  beautiful  and  most  wonder- 
ful city  ever  built  by  the  hands  of  man. 
ddiis  desire  taking  hold  of  him,  he  nat- 
urally thinks  of  the  means  of  satisfy- 
ing it,  if  the  unfortunate  circumstan- 
ces in  which  he  finds  himself  will  per- 
mit. Moved  by  the  strong  wish,  which 
was  not  weakened  when  obstacles  pre- 
sented themselves,  Robert  tried  to  get 
things  ready  to  start.  Opening  a closet 
ndiere  he  had  often  seen  his  mother  put 


things  she  intended  for  him,  the  first 
object  that  met  his  eyes  was  a package, 
tied,  and  bearing  this  inscription,  “ For 
my  son  when  he  is  twenty-one  years  of 
age.”  Under  this  was  another  paper, 
folded  double,  but  not  tied.  He  open- 
ed this,  looking  at  the  words  whicii 
were  written  at  the  top : “ My  iast  re- 
quests.” “ When  I shall  be  no  more, 
my  son,”  said  Madame  Dormeuil  (and 
unfortunately  the  hour  of  death  ap- 
proaches very  near)  “quit  this  mountain 
where  thou  hast  been  a happy  child, 
and  go  to  Paris,  where  thou  wastborn. 
God  and  my  love  will  conduct  thee 
there,  but  constantly  place  thyself  un- 
der his  protection.  Work  ; make  thj- 
self  beloved,  by  thy  sweetness  and  per- 
severance and  good  conduct.  A voice 
within  said  to  me  one  day,  that  happi- 
ness crowned  all  virtuous  efforts,  and 
this  prediction  of  my  heart  will  be  re- 
alized, and  thy  mother  will  rejoice  in 
heaven  when  she  sees  it  descend  on 
thee.  Thou  wilt  find  in  a purse  soms 
crown  pieces  ; it  is  all  that  I possess. 
Start  soon,  -walk  the  short  roads,  have 
courage.  Avoid  bad  children,  seek  the 
old  and  the  wise.  Pray  to  God  fer- 
vently, and  he  will  never  abandon  the 
good  who  walk  in  his  presence  and 
keep  in  their  hearts  the  counsels  of  a 
mother.  Adieu,  my  child,  my  dear 
and  much  loved  Robert.  I will  meet 
you  in  a better  world  than  that  in 
which  I leave  you,  my  poor  little  one, 
and  then  we  will  never  part  again.” 

Robert  covered  with  kisses  and  with 
tears  the  words  traced  by  the  failing 
hand  of  his  mother ; then,  when  he  was 
a little  calmed,  it  made  him  happy  to 
know  that  she  had  conceived  a plan 
which  was  precisely  the  same  he  had 
thought  of,  and  that  she  was  solicitous 
for  him  to  go.  The  rest  of  the  night 
passed  slowly  enough  to  the  young  or- 
I)han.  At  daybreak  he  came  down 
from  the  mountain  and  knocked  at  the 
door  of  the  rectory.  The  virtuous  and 
worthy  cure,  who  preached  to  the  in- 
habitants of  the  village  of  Bains,  re- 
ceived him  with  the  utmost  kindness, 
for  he  had  known  him  long  and  well, 
and  had  akeady  initiated  him  into  the 
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mysteries  of  our  divine  religion,  and 
from  his  pure  and  touching  morals  he 
had  been  led  to  give  him  his  first  com- 
munion. When  he  saw  the  poor  child 
ill  such  distress  he  could  scarcely  utter 
a word,  so  much  did  he  feel  for  his 
bleeding  heart,  neither  could  he  ask 
iiim  the  questions  he  knew  he  ought 
relative  to  his  leaving  the  isolated  place 
in  wl'ich  he  had  lived,  nor  could  Robert 
have  answered  them,  so  full  was  he  of 
emotion ; but  he  said  to  him  in  a pater- 
nal tone  and  full  of  interest : “ Let  us 
see,  my  child,  what  is  to  be  done  with 
3 0ur  effects.  Don’t  you  think  that  } OU 
should  leave  the  place,  now  that  you 
are  alone  ? What  do  you  intend  to  do  ? 

’ Have  you  formed  any  project  ? If  you 
have  confidence  in  me,  tell  me  your 
ideas,  speak  to  me  openly,  and  all  that 
I can  possibly  do  for  you  I will  with 
pleasure.  I have  no  occupation  but  to 
do  good  to  others,  to  console  them  in 
their  sorrows,  and  take  them  by  the 
hand  when  they  need  assistance.'’ 
“ Thank  you,  good  cure,”  replied  Rob- 
ert, with  sweetness  and  3*espect.  “ I 
desire  to  obey  the  wishes  of  my  mother, 
who  tells  me  to  go  to  Paris.  See  what 
she  says  tome — this  dear,  good  mother 
•^before  she  dies,”  holding  to  him  with 
""  a trembling  hand  the  precious  paper 
containing  the  interpretation  of  his 
mother’s  wishes.  He  then  said : “ Is  it 
not  a sacred  duty  I owe  my  mother, 
that  of  accomplisliing  her  last  request  ?” 
“ Yes,  my  dear  child,  but  you  are  very 
young  to  take  so  long  a journey  on  foot 
to  Paris.  Do  you  know  any  one  there 
“No,  sir;  but  my  mother  said  I must 
go,  and  no  matter  how  I get  there  I 
must  do  it.”  “ Your  resolution  is 
praiseworthy  my  child,  yet  it  seems  to 
me  that  you  should  reflect  a little,  be- 
fore undertaking  what  seems  so  much 
for  you.  But  if  you  really  must  at- 
tempt it,  I will  give  you  a letter  to  a 
friend  of  mine,  who  is  now  cure  of  the 
Church  of  Saint-Germain  I’Auxerrois. 
This  recommendation,  I hcpje,  will  be 
of  great  assistance  to  you,  for  my  friend 
is  a man  of  rare  virtues  and  inexhaust- 
ible charit3\  Place  yourself  under  his 
orotection,  and  I do  not  doubt  but  you 


will  soon  be  out  of  embarrassment.  I 
think  you  should  sell  your  furniture., 
the  proceeds  would  enlarge  your  funds 
very  much.  But,  my  child,  your  ex- 
treme youth  frightens  me.  I am  afraid 
you  will  never  get  to  Paris.”  “ Oh ! be 
tranquil,  good  father.  I trust  so  much 
to  God  as  my  guide  that  I know  I 
shall  arrive  without  accident,  and  with 
but  little  fatigue.”  “ Go,  my  child,  I 
havm  no  longer  any  objection  ; and  sin-ce 
you  desire  it  so  much,  I will  do  all  I 
can  to  facilitate  your  project.  While 
I am  gone, refresh  yourself ; take  some- 
thing to  eat,  it  will  strengthen  your 
body,  which  cannot  but  be  feeble  under 
the  sufferings  of  your  soul.  Do  you 
hear,  my  child  ? I want  you  to  take 
some  nourishment,  if  it  is  only  a little, 
you  will  feel  better  after  it.  I will  re- 
turn directly,”  and,  looking  kindly  at 
him,  the  venerable  cure  went  out,  to  see 
which  of  his  parishioners  would  pur- 
chase the  furniture  belonging  to  the  or- 
phan. 


CHAPTER  II. 

“Still  an  hour  of  suffering, 

Still  a sad  farewell.” 

THE  FAREWELT.. 

The  cure  was  a long  time  absent, 
and  when  he  returned  had  no  good 
news  for  Robert;  his  errand  had 
been  ineffectual.  “ My  child,”  said 
he,  “ my  wishes  for  disposing  of  your 
furniture  have  been  in  vain,  but  do 
not  be  discouraged.  Let  us  go  and 
pay  the  last  mark  of  respect  to  your 
mother,  and  then  we  will  speak  of 
other  things.”  Robert  followed  him, 
and  on  the  way  told  him  of  the  pack- 
age of  papers  he  had  found  in  the 
closet,  the  contents  of  which  he  was 
not  to  know  until  he  had  attained  his 
majority. 

“ I advise  you,  my  child,  to  leave  me 
the  package  to  take  care  of.  If  you 
should  lose  it,  it  would  be  an  irrepara- 
ble loss,  and  might  be  attended  with 
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serious  results.  You  need  fear  no  ac- 
cident on  my  part,  for,  if  God  should 
call  me  to  him,  before  we  meet  again, 
1 will  put  it  in  safe  hands  ; for  instance, 
if  it  please  you,  to  the  Notary  of 
Besse,  a small  town  about  two  leagues 
from  here.  It  might  be  a long  time 
before  you  would  return,  but  the  grave 
of  your  mother  will  draw  you  here, 
and  I know  you  are  too  good  a son  to 
forget  it. . I am  sure,  then,  of  seeing 
you  sometimes  if  God  wills  it,  for  it 
is  the  Supreme  Arbiter  who  decides 
the  length  of  our  days.”  They  had 
come  by  this  time  to  the  house,  the 
door  of  which  was  opened  by  a wom- 
an who  had  been  sent  there  by  the 
cure  to  “ lay  ” out  the  mother  of  the 
poor  orphan.  Her  body  was  then  en- 
closed in  the  coffin,  and  the  cortege 
took  the  way  which  led  to  the  church- 
yard, where  rest  at  last  the  king  and 
liis  subjects,  the  rich  and  the  poor. 
Oh ! what  courage  it  requires  to  bear 
up  under  the  sorrows  of  this  last  sad 
ivalk,  above  all  when  the  earth . re- 
ceives the  remains  of  a cherished 
mother.  How  each  sound  that  fell  on 
the  coffin  bruised  this  poor  child’s 
heart ! And  were  it  not  for  the  consol- 
ing hope,  the  firm  belief,  that  his 
mother  was  in  heaven,  his  life  would 
be  one  of  despair ; but  he  believed 
what  she  told  him  before  she  died, 
that  she  would  rest  on  the  bosom  of 
God,  and  that  she  would  watch  over 
him  \yith  the  same  love  and  the  same 
solicitude  of  which  she  had  given 
him  so  many  proofs  during  her  life. 
He  was  the  last  to  leave  this  new 
grave,  which  hid  from  his  sight  for- 
ever the  only  being  he  ever  loved, 
and  which  was  watered  with  filial 
tears.  “Ohl”  he  exclauned,  “if  I 
can  only  put  a stone  over  my  good 
mother,  it  will  be  a consolation  to  know, 
A\hen  I visit  the  spot  where  I leave 
my  heart,  that  it  is  marked  by  the  love 
of  a son.”  Full  of  this  idea  he  re- 
vealed it  afterward  to  the  good  cure, 
who  took  an  interest  in  it,  and  listen- 
ed, with  tears  in  his  eyes,  while  the 
child  counted  the  cost  of  a simple 
stcnc.  “ But,  my  child,”  he  said  sad- 


ly, “all  simple  as  it  may  be,  it  will 
still  be  too  dear  for  your  feeble  re- 
sources. Wait  for  executing  this 
pious  wish  until  you  liave  more  to 
spare.  I cannot  promise  you  that  it 
will  be  a new  one,  but  I will  place  a 
wooden  cross  on  your  mother’s  grave.” 
Robert,  although  saddened  at  the  non- 
success of  his  project,  felt  the  wisdom 
of  the  advice  which  was  given  him. 
He  resigned  it  for  the  present,  hoping 
that  a more  prosperous  time  would 
come,  when  miserable  pecuniary  con- 
siderations need  not  stop  him  in  the 
accomplishment  of  what  he  felt  was  a 
filial  duty.  Then  after  having  thank- 
ed the  pastor,  and  told  him  how  grate- 
ful he  was  to  him  for  his  paternal  care 
and  loving  advice,  he  asked  his  per- 
mission to  pass  another  night  in  the 
house  where  he  first  remembered  the 
light  of  day.  “ Go,  my  child,”  said 
the  cure,  moved  by  his  touching  reso- 
lution, “ go  if  you  feel  strong  enough  : 
solitude  raises  the  soul  and  purifies  its 
approach  to  the  Creator.  Sometimes 
remember  the  consoling  words  of  our 
divine  Saviour,  ‘ Blessed  are  they 
who  mourn,  for  they  shall  be  comfort- 
ed.’ It  is  time  for  you  to  go.  May 
God  in  the  silence  of  your  solitary 
night  visit  your  desolate  soul,  and 
with  his  paternal  hand  wipe  away 
your  tears.  To-morrow  morning  I 
will  see  you,  and  we  will  arrange 
about  your  affairs.” 

The  courageous  child,  for  he  was 
courageous  to  put  himself  face  to  face 
with  so  many  dear  remembrances, 
wished  to  visit  once  more  the  haunts 
of  his  infant  joys,  where  his  mother 
had  guided  his  tottering  steps,  and,  la- 
ter, where  she  had  explained  to  him 
the  wonders  of  nature  in  the  presence 
of  these  wonders.  Yes,  he  wished  to 
see  them  all  again,  and  engrave  them 
in  an  inefiaceable  manner  upon  liis 
memory.  They  were  all  dear  to  his 
heart,  all  filled  with  thoughts  of  his 
mother,  and  the  most  tender  caresses 
had  been  exchanged  there  between 
them.  He  recalled  the  dreams  of  those 
days  when  his  head  rested  on  his- 
mother  s bosom,  and  he  felt  himself 
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bathed  in  love  and  happiness ; he  re- 
called the  charm  of  that  intercourse, 
^yhen  two  hearts  are  bound  in  sweet- 
est sympathy ; and  it  was  for  this  pur- 
pose that  he  wandered  over  the  moun- 
tain, stopping  at  each  loved  spot,  un- 
til he  reached  the  highest  plateau. 
There  he  sat  down,  but  not  before  look- 
ing around  him,  for,  for  the  first  time 
in  his  life,  he  felt  a little  timid  and 
frightened.  The  magic  beauty  of  his 
surroundings  was  not  new,  he  had 
seen  it  all  often,  before,  had  contem- 
plated it  a thousand  times,  but  a sort 
of  unquiet  terror  seizes  him,  and  be- 
trays itself  in  tears.  It  seems  but  a 
day  since  he  bounded  and  frolicked 
gayly  in  the  same  places,  under  the  eye 
of  his  mother,  and  now  what  a strange 
and  sorrowful  change ! He  is  alone  ; 
his  strength  and  courage  all  gone.  He 
seems  so  small  and  insignificant  by  the 
side  of  these  masses  of  rocks,  so  gi- 
gantic*' and  imposing,  which  look  at 
him  as  though  they  would  crush  him. 
Little  by  little  he  becomes  reassured  ; 
lie  thinks  he  hears  above  him  chords 
of  infinite  sweetness;  these  ravishing 
sounds  seem  to  come  from  the  sky ; it 
is  a choir  of  angels,  who  chant  the 
notes  of  some  sweet  melody.  The 
'•child  is  transported  with  delight;  he 
listens  ; his  soul  is  strengthened,  he  is 
not  deceived.  From  among  those  har- 
monious voices  he  discovers  one  well 
known  to  him,  the  sound  of  which 
makes  him  happy.  He  knows  it  is 
his  mother’s,  and  she  calls  tenderly  to 
him  : “ Robert,  what  do  you  believe  ? 
am  I not  always  with  you  ? Look, 
my  child,  and  admire  this  grand  pic- 
ture, radiant  with  waves  of  gold  and 
purple  from  the  declining  sun.  Look 
in  wonder  at  what  God  has  done  for 
you.”  These  words  transformed  Rob- 
ert. He  is  transported  with  a new 
emotion,  and,  prostrating  himself  on 
his  knees,  cries,  “ O God ! 0 God ! how 
wonderful  art  thou,  how  grand  are 
thy  works !”  After  he  had  satisfied 
his  soul  with  the  enchanting  scene, 
he  went  to  all  the  spots  where  he  had 
sat  with  his  mother,  and  gave  them 
each  a long  and  sorrowful  look,  and 


then  bade  farewell  to  them.  “Fare- 
well, dear  mountain,  farewell  beautiful 
valley.  I gaze  at  you  perhaps  for 
the  last  time.  And  you,  shady  wood,, 
where  I have  so  often . slept,  watched 
by  my  tender  mother,  you  who  have 
protected  me  from  the  too  great  heat 
of  the  sun,  farewell  also.  I must  leave 
you  now,  and  I know  not  if  I shall 
ever  gaze  upon  your  glories  again. 
I would  I could  pass  my  life  in 
your  deep  shades,  and  hear  you  whis- 
per unceasingly  the  cherished  name 
of  my  mother.  But  it  cannot  be  ; and 
now  farewell.  And  thou,  beautiful  and 
fertile  Limagne,*  that  I see  shining  in 
the  distance,  I salute  thee,  and  will 
soon  traverse  thy  green  fields.  Be 
hospitable  to  the  poor  little  orphan, 
and  may  thy  smiling  aspect  and  fresh 
verdure  be  a happy  presage  for  me.” 
He  stood  some  moments  silent  and  im- 
movable, lost  in  regrets,  and  then  're- 
turned to  the  house.  During  the  night 
involuntary  fear  filled  his  mind.  When 
the ’rays  of  the  moon  penetrated  his 
chamber  and  the  stars  shed  their  soft 
light,  he  felt  revived,  and  waited  for 
tlm  vision  of  the  preceding  night,  but 
it  came  not,  and  his  lips  quivered,  and 
at  last  sleep  came  to  close  his  eyelids 
and  repair  the  strength  of  his  body 
and  mind.  The  next  day  the  cur4 
found  him  somewhat  consoled,  at  least 
more,  calm  than  before  he  slept.  To- 
gether they  made  an  inventory  of  his 
modest  furniture,  which  was  worth 
about  fifty  pounds.  In  one  of  the 
drawers  they  found  a small  medallion 
containing  the  portrait  of  a gentleman. 
The  face  was  handsome  and  express- 
ive, though  a little  hard.  It  was  easy 
to  see  that  it  was  a person  of  high 
rank ; and  if  the  good  cure  had  been 
less  preoccupied  and  had  examined 
closely  the  face,  he  would,  perhaps, 
have  been  struck  by  the  resemblance 
which  existed  between  the  features  of 
the  child  and  those  of  the  miniature. 
He  would  have  concluded  beyond 
doubt  that  it  was  his  father.  But  he 
simply  handed  it  to  Robert,  saying  al- 
most mechanicalk%  “ It  is  lu'cessary 
to  preserve  this  wiSi  care.”  The  ex 
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imination  being  concluded,  he  said  to 
iiirii ; My  child,  I have  not  found  any 
jfurcliasers  for  this  furniture,  and  may 
not  for  some  lime.  I will  give  you, 
liowever,  whatf  J suppose  to  be  its  val- 
ue, and  if  I should  get  more  for  it 
shall  be  glad  to  remit  it  to  you ; by 
thus  doing  I will  have  time  to  look 
about,  and  can,  perhaj)S,  dispose  of  it 
to  more  advantage.”  The  poor  child 
knew  not  how  to  reply  to  this  kind- 
ness, but  he  said,  “ All  that  you  have 
done  is  right,  my  dear  father,  you  are 
too  good  to  take  so  much  trouble  for 
me,  and  I tliank  you  with  ail  my 
heart.”  Again  tlie  cure  closed  the 
door  and  took  Robert’s  hand.  He 
burst  into  sobs  at  the  idea  of  being 
separated  from  all  which  reminded 
him  of  his  mother,  but  he  begged  him 
to  have  courage.  “ Courage,  my  child. 
I know  you  suffer  in  leaving  a spot 
sacred  to  your  mother’s  memory  ; it  is 
but  a natural  feeling,  but  you  cannot 
stay.  Leave  all  to  my  care,  accom- 
plish the  wish  of‘  your  mother,  go  to 
Paris,  and  if  the  blessing  of  an  old 
man,  a blessing  which  calls  down  that 
of  God,  can  inspire  you  with  resolu- 
tion and  confidence  in  the  future,  I give 
you  mine,  and  may  it  make  you  hap- 
])y.”  In  saying  these  words  he  laid 
his  hands  on  the  head  of  the  child, 
who  was  kneeling  before  him. 

Robert  passed  several  days  with  the 
kind  father,  whore  he  gained  strength 
and  courage  ; and  one  morning  at  sun- 
rise, with  a small  bundle  on  his  shoul- 
der and  a stick  in  his  hand,  set  out,  ac- 
companied by  the  good  cure,  who  had 
wished  to  render  less  painful  by  his 
presence  the  first  steps  of  this  sad 
journey.  He  had  sent  a letter  to 
his  friend  the  cure  in  Paris,  in  which 
he  enclosed  the  fifty  pounds,  not  think- 
ing it  prudent  that  Robert  should  carry 
it  with  him.  A half  league  from 
the  village,  on  the  route  to  Clermont, 
the  excellent  man  embraced  the  child, 
pointed  to  heaven,  and  bade  him  fare- 
well I 


CHAPTER  III. 

“ We  may  kno\7  by  a cliild’s  actions 
If  bis  motives  are  pure  and  right.” 

Proverbs. 

As  long  as  it  was  possible,  Robert 
followed,  with  burning  eyes,  the  chari- 
table man  wdio  had  comforted  him  in 
his  severe  affliction.  Several  times  he 
turned  to  see  if  the  mountain  had  yet 
disappeared,  on  which  he  had  passed 
so  many  happy  days.  At  last  the 
charm  was  broken,  it  was  no  longer 
visible,  and  tears  chased  each  other 
down  his  cheeks,  but  he  walked  on 
quickly,  saying,  “My  mother  wishes 
it.”  His  mind  was  so  occupied  that, 
he  walked  on  without  looking  at  the 
road  which  ran  ahead  of  his  thoughts 
and  his  regrets,  until,  involuntarily 
raising  his  eyes  to  the  scene  beforQ 
him,  he  stops  in  the  extremity  of  his 
surprise ; his  eyes  refuse  to  believe 
their  evidence  ; they  wander  from  ob- 
ject to  object  without  knowing  why, 
without  being  able  to  explain  the 
mystery  which  plunges  him  into  a 
sort  of  stupor,  and  he  believes  him- 
self under  the  dominion  of  a feverish 
and  fantastic  dream.  He  raises  his 
hand  to  see  if  he  is  asleep,  but  he  is 
wnde  awake,  and  laughs  at  his  simplici- 
ty. It  is  easy  for  us  to  understand 
this.  He  recognizes  no  longer  men,' 
things,  or  even  nature.  All  that  he 
left  behind  him  was  different  from 
what  was  before  and  around  him.  He 
was  in  a new  world,  on  strange  ground, 
and  everything  which  was  presented  to 
his  sight  caused  him  an  undefinable 
sensation.  AYas  there  not  enough  to 
surprise  him?  These  large  fields, 
these  plains  of  vendure,  these  yellow 
harvests,  were  to  him  a new  spectacle, 
strange,  singular,  sometimes  even  mo- 
notonous to  the  eye  of  a little  moun- 
taineer, habituated  to  the  fantastic 
forms  of  the  rock  and  the  sombre 
and  imposing  verdure  of  the  woo:ls 
which  covered  the  sides  of  his  native 
mountain.  AA^here  are  the  great  heaps 
of  volcanic  rocks  among  which  he  had 
been  reared  and  which  were  so  famil- 
iar to  his  eyes?  All  had  disappear- 
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ed,  and  it  seemed  to  him  that,  without 
transition  he  had  passed  from  severe 
and  grand  nature  to  simple  and  gay, 
ricli  with  flowers  and  fruits  and  corn 
white  and  golden.  It  was  the  con- 
trast which  frightened  him,  and  made 
him  think  he  had  been  transported  by 
some  invisible  hand  a thousand  leagues 
from  his  home.  Like  a bii’d  slightly 
wounded  which  flies  to  the  parent 
nest  and  seeks  shelter  under  the 
warm  wings  of  its  mother,  so  Robert, 
restless  and  inquiet,  longs  for  the  ma- 
ternal arms  in  which  he  can  hide  his 
fears.  He  feels  his  loneliness ; the 
road  seems  longer  at  every  step,  and 
he  cannot  see  the  end  of  it.  He  in- 
vokes through  his  mother  the  blessing 
of  God,  and  his  fears  are  dissipated, 
and  strength  and  hope  are  given  him 
to  hasten  on.  With  the  versatility 
which  is  the  happy  accompaniment 
of  childhood,  he  put  a sweet  security 
in  place  of  the  most  foolish  fears. 
And  now  he  was  brave  again.  This 
transition  of  sentiment,  this  quick 
changing  of  the  most  lively  sorrow 
into  a kind  of  gayety,  is  natural  to 
youth.  They  have  extremes  of  joy 
and  sorrow,  and,  without  being  pre- 
pared for  either,  we  see  them  pass 
suddenly  from  one  to  the  other.  Hap- 
py, happy  childhood  ! Robert  was 
now  full  of  a new  sentiment,  and  the 
birds  fluttered  round  him  and  sang  their 
merriest  songs  ; the  long,  low  murmur 
of  the  insects  was  delightful  to  his  ear. 
Why  should  he  be  sad  when  all  na- 
ture was  so  joyous  ? A universal 
hymn  of  gratitude  and  love  is  being 
sung  by  all  that  exist,  by  everything 
that  breathes,  in  honor  of  our  divine 
Creator ; and,  no  matter  how  many  the 
sorrows  and  desolations  of  man,  calm- 
ness comes  to  his  heart,  in  the  sweet 
perfume  of  joy,  the  suave  harmony 
and  gracious  gayety  that  fill  all  na- 
ture under  the  life-giving  influence  of 
a beautiful  summer  morning.  As  we 
are  all,  sooner  or  later,  initiated  into  the 
sufferings  of  life,  we  must  feel  for 
others  and  pour  what  balm  we  can 
into  every  wounded  heart.  Robert 
walked  on  until  he  came  to  an  inn 


where  he  asked  to  pass  the  night.  His 
fresh,  open  face,  his  gentleness,  and 
the  title  of  Orphan,  gained  for  him 
the  heart  and  good  graces  of  his  host- 
ess. She  asked  him  whither  he  was 
going  and  if  he  wished  to  go.  He 
told  her,  and  that  it  was  his  mother’s 
wish,  and,  of  course,  if  hers,  his,  that 
he  should  go  to  Paris.  The  next 
morning  he  started  off,  overwhelmed 
w'ith  the  caresses  of  this  woman,  for 
she  was  a mother,  and  felt  a tear 
moisten  her  cheek,  as  she  saw  this 
little  boy  take  up  his  bundle  and  res- 
olutely pursue  his  way,  and  she  pray- 
ed God  to  take  care  of  him.  Robert 
felt  his  mother’s  loss  hourly  when 
fatigue  weakened  his  limbs  and 
hunger  made  him  cry,  but  he  saw 
her  with  the  eyes  of  faith  in  heaven. 
Yes ; believe  me,  dear  little  children 
who  have  lost  your  mothers ! turn  to 
heaven,  and  there  you  will  see  them 
looking  at  you  with  eyes  of  love,  and 
saying  to  you : “ Be  good,  my  darlings, 
and  when  you  are  asleep  I will  visit 
you,  and  kiss  your  pure  and  innocent 
foreheads.”  Yes  ; look  to  heaven,  and 
I promise  you  you  will  see  your  moth- 
ers there,  if  you  are  good.  It  was 
this  which  recalled  to  Robert’s  heart 
each  day  the  remembrance  of  his 
mother  and  filled  his  eyes  with  tears. 
It  carried  always  to  his  heart  a secret 
encouragement  and  gave  him  strength. 

As  he  walked  on  he  left  behind 
him  Clermont,  Rion,  Aigueperse, 
and  Grannot.  Some  leagues  before 
this  he  had  bid  good-by  to  the  beauti- 
ful district  of  Limagne,  which  had 
charmed  him  by  its  seas  of  verdure, 
its  deep  golden  foliage,  and  its  rich 
and  fertile  plains.  This  was  the  first 
canton  of  France  which  was  consid- 
ered worthy  of  a particular  descrip- 
tion, and  it  was  of  this  part  of  I’ Au- 
vergne that  Apollo  Lidoine  said : “ It 
is  so  beautiful  that  strangers  who  go 
there  cannot  leave  it,  and  there  have 
even  been  instances  of  persons  forget- 
ting their  own  country  when  there.” 
It  was  of  this  country,  so  favored  by 
heaven,  that  King  Childebert  said, 
“ that  before  dying  he  desired  but  one 
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thing,  and  that  was  to  see  the  beau- 
tiful Liraagne  d’ Auvergne,  which  is 
the  masterpiece  of  nature,  and  a 
scene  of  enchantment.”  We  cannot 
say  that  Robert  shared  in  their  opin- 
ion, but  it  is  certain  that  he  passed  it 
with  regret,  although  he  was  drawn 
by  so  strange  a feeling  toward  Paris, 
the  object  of  his  hopes  and  his  ambi- 
tion. He  walked  to  St.  Pour^ain, 
Monlins,  and  all  the  small  places, 
and  rested  a day  when  overfatigued. 
Great  was  his  delight  when  he  reach- 
ed Fontainebleau,which  royal  residence 
had  witnessed  the  first  abdication  of* 
the  emperor.  All  was  still  in  motion 
at  this  place,  and  more  than  one  old 
soldier  twisted  his  mustache,  and 
with  a fierce  and  martial  air  walked 
on  the  edge  of  this  great  forest,  weep- 
ing for  the  liberty  of  his  emperor,  his 
god,  his  idol.  It  was  with  delight 
that  our  young  hero,  the  child  of  the 
woods  and  solitude,  sought  the  fresh 
shades,  which  recalled  to  him,  by  a 
striking  similarity,  his  cherished  moun- 
tain home ; and  the  immense  piles 
of  irregular  rocks  attested  that  this 
place,  too,  had  been  the  theatre  of 
some  great  convulsion  of  nature. 
At  mid-day,  when  the  sun  sheds  his 
fiercest  rays,  when  the  tired  flowers 
lean  on  their  stems,  when  the  birds 
hide  under  the  leaves,  when  all  nature 
seeks  repose,  the  better  to  enjoy  the 
freshness  of  the  evening,  Robert,  too, 
followed  the  example,  and  lay  down 
and  slept  at  the  foot  of  a huge  chest- 
nut-tree many  centuries  old  ; the  vast 
shade  of  which  formed  an  impenetra- 
ble cover  from  the  heat  of  the  sun. 
He  awoke  refreshed,  rose,  and  ven- 
tured into  one  of  the  long  alleys  or 
walks  to  which  a sign  conducted  him. 
For  several  hours  he  wandered  about 
lost  in  this  tangled  maze  and  looking 
in  vain  for  an  opening.  But  he  was 
a patient  child,  and  obstacles  did  not 
slop  him,  neither  was  he  discouraged 
by  his  unfruitful  efforts ; on  the  coii- 
ti*ary,  he  redoubled  his  ardor,  and 
finally  reached  a clear  space,  in  the 
centre  of  which  was  a fountain  bor- 
dered by  rose-beds.  Four  paths  di- 


verged from  it,  and  of  such  great 
length  were  they  that  it  fatigued  the 
eye  to  look  at  them.  In  exploring 
in  turn  each  of  these  paths,  Robert 
found  in  one  of  them  a sign  pointing 
out  to  strangers  the  various  labyrinths 
of  the  forest.  He  had  nothing  else 
for  a guide,  but  thought  if  he  coy^d 
only  find  his  way  to  the  palace  again, 
there  must  be  some  one  there  who 
could  tell  him  how  to  go ; so  he  fol- 
lowed the  path  which  he  thought 
might  be  right,  and  it  was,  and  led 
him  into  the  avenue  which  wound 
round  by  the  palace.  When  he  got 
right  in  front  of  the  principal  and  only 
truly  royal  edifice  of  France,  or  rather 
of  Napoleon,  he  stopped  and  wondered 
at  the  vast  aspect  of  this  assemblage 
of  buildings,  producing  an  effect>Ait 
once  imposing  and  majestic.  Noth- 
ing like  this  had  ever  entered  his  im- 
agination, and  the  most  lively  aston- 
ishment shone  on  his  face,  and  his 
eyes  burned  with  the  fire  of  intelli- 
gence and  pleasure.  A few  steps 
from  him  was  an  old  soldier  who 
was  entirely  absorbed  in  contemplat- 
ing the  building,  and  who  looked  worn 
and  sad.  He,  too,  was  in  a sort  of 
ecstasy,  but  he  gazed  in  silence  and 
seemed  lost  to  all  around  him.  His 
expression  was  of  one  in  anguish,  and 
his  eyes  rested  with  a strange  fixed- 
ness upon  the  steps  of  honor.  He 
waits  and  watches  as  if  hoping  to  see 
some  one  whom  he  ardently  loves  ap- 
pear ; but  his  hope  is  deceived,  and 
two  tears  trickle  slowly  down  his 
dark  cheeks,  scanned  and  burned  by 
the  fires  of  a hundred  battles.  At 
this  moment  when  marks  of  supreme 
sorrow  told  so  eloquently  of  his  suf- 
ferings, Robert  turned,  and  seeing  his 
tears  he  was  deeply  moved  at  this 
testimony  of  profound  sorrow,  and, 
eagerly  approaching  the  soldier,  said 
to  him  in  a touching  voice : “ Why  do 
you  cry,  sir?  Have  you  also  lost 
your  mother  ? I fear  you  have.” 
Robert  had  never  wept  but  for  one 
sorrow,  and  that  we  all  know,  and  in 
happy  ignorance  of  the  other  mis- 
fortunes of  life  he  thought  all  wept 
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for  the  same  thing ; and  in  his  great 
loss  he  looked  to  older  persons  to  con- 
sole him,  which  proves  how  tender, 
delicate,  and  generous  are  the  senti- 
ments that  live  in  the  hearts  of  chil- 
dren. Their  young  souls  are  mirrors 
to  which  we  should  only  give  pure, 
chaste,  and  pious  images  to  reflect 
and  show  them  good  examples,  that 
without  effort  vice  might  be  crushed 
out,  and  the  world  left  an  Eden  of 
purity. 

Hearing  so  touchingly  compassion- 
ate a voice,  the  old  soldier  turned  and 
looked  at  the  ehild,  while  tears  glisten- 
ed' in  his  eyes.  “ No,”  said  he  in  a 
coarse  tone,  it  is  not  for  my  mother 
that  I weep,  it  is  for  my  emperor.” 
‘•And  who  is  it  that  is  your  empe- 
ror ?”  candidly  asked  Robert.  “ Ah  ! 
you  are  right  to  ask,  little  boy,  you 
could  not  know  him  ; but  did  your 
father  never  speak  of  the  emperor?  ’ 
“Alas!  I have  no  father,  and  have 
just  lost  my  mother,”  said  he  sighing. 
“ Was  your  emperor  good,  and  did 
you  love  him  so  much  that  you  weep 
for  him?  I shall  never  forget  my 
mother,  she  was  so  sweet  and  good  to 
her  little  son.  But  tell  me,  sir,  tell 
me  of  your  emperor.  My  mother  said 
1 should  always  love  those  wha  were 
good,  and  I want  to  love  him  too.” 
The  old  fellow  twisted  his  mustache, 
and  growled  some  words  between  his 
teeth,  looking  alternately  at  the  palace 
and  the  child,  who  smiled  at  him  with 
an  expression  so  gentle  that  it  moved 
the  soldier’s  heart.  You  could  see  he 
was  the  victim  of  an  emotion  he  vain- 
ly sought  to  conceal.  “ Wonderful !” 
cried  he,  vanquished  by  the  magical 
eyes  of  Robert.  “ You  are  a good  child, 
and  speak  to  my  heart  when  you  tell 
me  that  you  love  my  emperor.  But 
who  does  not  love  him,  except  those 
cowards  ! those  scoundrels ! those  trai- 
tors 1 But  stop,  I have  said  enough.” 
He  saw  that  Robert  was  a little  fright- 
ened, for  his  ears  had  only  been  accus- 
tomed'to  the  caressing  voice  of  his  moth- 
er. “ Do  you  see  that  staircase  ? My 
emperor  descended  by  it  to  embrace  the 
eagles  of  his  flag,  the  victorious  eagles 


which  have  made  him  immortal,  and 
which  led  his  way  to  glory.  Yes,  he 
embraced  them,  and  wept  because  he 
could  not  embrace  all  his  old  soldiers 
who  had  not  betrayed  him  and  would 
have  followed  him  to  the  end  of  the 
world.  And  some  of  his  old  guard 
still  live.  Oh  I if  they  had  only  sent 
me  with  him  into  the  lone  island  of 
his  misfortunes,  if  I could  be  with  him 
there,  I should  be  content.  But  since 
I cannot,  I must  go  to  Paris  and  see 
what  is  doing  there.  See,  my  child, 
you  are  going  there  too,  and  I believe 
you  said  you  had  neither  father  nor 
mother.  Have  you  any  relatives  ?” 
“ No,”  said  Robert.  “ Why,  then,  are 
you  going  to  Paris  if  you  have  no 
friends  there  ?”  “ My  mother  said  I 

must  go,  and  I am  going.”  “ I don’t 
wish  to  be  too  curious,  but  tell  me 
from  whence  you  came  ?”  “ From 

the  village  of  Mount  Dore,  eight 
leagues  from  Clermont.”  “ Pretty 
walk  for  such  little  legs,  I think  ; but  as 
we  are  both  going  to  Paris,  and  you 
have  no  father  or  mother  to  protect 
you,  and  I am  a poor  old  soldier,  I 
will  take  care  of  you,  for  you  have 
moved  my  heart  by  your  gentle  words, 
and  we  will  travel  together,  so  that  the 
walk  will  be  shorter  for  both.”  “ Oh  ! 
how  delightful,”  said  Robert;  “and 
then  you  can  tell  me  about  your  em- 
peror. I know  I can  walk  fast  enough 
in  hearing  you  talk  about  one  whom 
you  love  so  much.”  “ Yes,  my  boy,” 
he  replied,  “ I could  speak  forever  of 
my  emperor ; but  it  must  be  when  we 
are  alone,  for  his  glorious  name,  which 
once  made  kings  and  conscripts  alike 
tremble,  is  now  called  usurper,  and  is 
forbidden  to  be  pronounced.  A thou- 
sand thunders  1 the  thought  enrages 
me  ; and  if  I had  his  traitorous  subjects 
I would  strangle  the  m,  or  my  name  is 
not  Cyprien  Hardy.”  This  conversa- 
tion was  held  with  furious  gestures  on 
the  one  side  and  great  astonishment 
on  the  other,  until  they  came  to  the 
modest  inn  where  Robert  had  left  his 
bundle.  The  child  and  his  new  friend, 
the  old  soldier,  who  justified  the  name, 
made  a frugal  repast,  and  continued 
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tholr  journey.  On  the  way  Robert 
related  to  him  the  history  of  the  twelve 
years  he  had  passed  on  his  cherished 
mountain  with  his  beloved  mother, 
whicli  simple  recital  gained  him  the 
lasting  friendship  of  his  companion, 
whom  Robert  looked  upon  as  a friend 
provided  for  him  by. that  kind  Provi- 
dence who  watches  over  orphans.  He 
bore  the  fatigue  of  the  journey  well, 
and  was  in  perfect  health  when  they 
reached  that  magniiicent  chaos  called 
Paris.  The  old  soldier  is,  then,  the 
second  friend  that  God  has  given  our 
little  hero.  And  how  strange  it  was 
that  these  two  poor  isolated  beings 
should  meet  in  such  a place,  before 
the  grand  palace  of  kings — the  one  a 
man  of  resolute  energy,  who  carried* 
on  his  bold  forehead  great  scars  of 
glory,  but  who  shed  tears  of  despair  at 
the  fall  of  his  well-beloved  chief,  in 
whom  he  had  found  parents,  country, 
family  ; the  other  a charming  youth, 
representing  brilliant  promises  for  the 
future,  young,  beautiful,  and  full  of 
ambition.  Cyprien  Hardy  was  one  of 
those  true  French  hearts  to  whom  the 
name  of  patriot  was  not  a vain  word, 
lie  was  moved  like  many  others  when 
dangers  threatened  the  republic  and 
when  powerful  allies  audaciously  in- 
vaded its  territory.  He  was  one  of 
the  first  to  take  up  arms,  having  en- 
tered the  army  as  a volunteer  at  twen- 
ty-on?. Some  years  later  he  served 


in  the  first  regiment  of  the  soldiers  of 
the  guard,  after  having  made  the 
memorable  campaigns  of  Italy,  Egypt, 
and  Germany,  always  following  the 
“ Little  Corporal,”  always  the  first  in 
battle,  and  always  respected.  Dangers 
made  him  smile;  his  courage  was  in- 
exhaustible. One  thing  alone  could 
move  him,  and  that  was  the  voice  of 
his  chief.  This  electrified  him,  and 
made  him  forget  all  but  noble  actions. 
He  had  always  loved  Napoleon,  and 
this  affection  increased  with  the  for- 
tunes of  the  great  man  whose  word  or 
look  transformed  soldiers  into  heroes. 
It  was  in  the  forts  of  Moscow  that  liis 
emperor  had 'given  him  the  Cross  of 
Honor,”  for  a wound  which  he  received 
from  a C£»mon  ball  while  waving  his 
flag.  In  this  disastrous  retreat  the 
brave  soldier,  dying  with  cold,  fatigue, 
and  hunger,  preserved  his  heroic  ex- 
altation and  his  confidence  in  and  love 
for  his  emperor  ; and  if  he  ever  grum- 
bled, it  was  only  because  he  could  not 
kill  every  Cossack  that  he  laid  his 
eyes  upon.  His  courage  and  energy 
never  diminished,  and  he  believed  so 
implicitly  in  his  emperor  that  he 
thought  good  fortune  must  return.  But 
it  had  gone  forever.  His  heart  re- 
volted^ at  the  thought ; and  he  swore 
that  the  author  of  this  infamous  trea- 
son should  repent,  and  this  was  why 
he  was  going  to  Paris  to  see  if  he 
could  find  any  of  his  old  companicais. 
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CHAPTER  IV. 


“ O Paris  1 gnlf  of  evils,  on  each  of  thy  stones  we  could  drop  a tear,  red  with  blood,  if  the  sor- 
rows which  thy  walls  enclose  could  appear  before  us.”— J.  J.  Rousseau. 


The  city  of  inuumerable  won- 
ders, of  shining  domes  and  colossal 
towers,  with  its  enchanting  gar- 
dens, palaces,  and  gigantic  monu- 
ments, which  one  sees  in  the  dis- 
tance— tlie  first  glimpse  he  gets  of 
Paris  through  the  blue  haze — now 
appeared  to  the  astonished  gaze  of 
the  little  mountaineer,  and  was  like 
a dream  of  the  Arabian  Nights. 

O Paris  ! Paris  ! ” shouted  he  joy- 
ously, clapping  his  hands,  and  look- 
ing eagerly  through  the  misty  veil 
that  still  enveloped  the  city.  And, 
as  he  approached  nearer,  his  emo- 
tions redoubled  ; for  it  was  there 
that  his  mother  predicted  he  would 
one  day  be  happy.  Oh ! sweet  se- 
curity, blissful  trust  of  childhood, 
why  must  it  pass  away  with  advanc- 
ing years  ? Why  is  it  that  devour- 
ing inquietude  and  mental  restless- 
ness then  come  to  our  souls,  and 
torture  them  without  ceasing  ? It 
IS  a sad  condition  of  our  probation 
here,  that  we  must  see  all  the  bright 
delusions  of  early  life  disappear  one 
by  one ; and  submit  unmurmuringly 
to  the  different  phases  of  life  and 
the  different  ideas  and  feelings  to 
which  time  leads  us  all.  And  so  it 
may  perhaps  be  for  little  Pobert, 
who  now  trusts  so  confidently  in  the 
future,  and  in  his  mothePs  predic- 


tion being  fulfilled.  Have  confi- 
dence, like  him,  dear  readers — like 
him  hope,  without  trying  to  draw 
aside  the  veil  which  hides  your 
destiny — but  follow  him  step  by 
step,  in  all  the  changing  events  of 
his  life,  and  perhaps  we  shall  see 
him  fill  an  enviable  position,  as  the 
fruit  of  his  good  conduct  and  per- 
severance. And  since  he  is  now 
radiant  with  hope,  let  us  not  efface, 
by  our  indiscreet  words,  this  vision 
which  sustains  and  comforts  all. 

As  the  travellers  neared  Paris, 
the  old  man’s  forehead  wrinkled,  his 
brows  contracted  each  moment,  and 
flashes  of  rage  burst  fom  his  eyes. 
The  sight  of  the  hordes  of  the  ene- 
my’s soldiers  who  had  established 
their  bivouacs  before  the  capital, 
put  him  in  a transport  of  fury. 

The  detested  uniforms  of  the 
English,  Austrians,  Russians,  and 
Prussians  which  he  saw  before  him, 
made  him  think  he  was  the  victim 
of  some  dreadful  hallucination,  but 
the  insolent  air  of  the  conquerors 
awakened  him  to  the  frightful  reality 
that  the  emperor  could  no  longer 
expel  them.  In  his  terrible  rage  he 
beat  his  breast  with  his  fists,  swore, 
and  uttered  words  that  sounded 
like  distant  thunder,  gnashing  his 
teeth  at  the  same  time  most  con- 
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vulsivelj.  Then  he  walked  on  with 
a resolute  and  hasty  step,  so  that  Rob- 
ert was  obliged  to  run,  rather  than 
walk,  at  his  side  to  keep  up  with  him. 
He  was  very  taciturn,  but  the  boy  at 
once  comprehended  the  reason  of  his 
stubborn  silence,  and  he  respected  the 
lioly  indignation  of  the  old  wamor, 
wounded  in  his  national  pride  and  his 
deepest  feelings,  when  he  saw  all  his 
dreams  of  glory  vanish  with  the  shad- 
ow of  the  great  man  who  had  made 
the  fame  and  splendor  of  all  France. 
To  the  ex-soldier  of  the  guard  there  was 
nothing  left  but  cruel  discontent.  In 
Paris  there  was  militia  of  all  ranks 
and  grades  and  countries ; but  there 
were  no  brave  leaders,  the  old  soldiers 
thought,  and  most  of  them  w^ere  young 
men  who  had  yet  to  see  the  field  of 
battle.  The  white  stripes  had  replaced 
the  three  colors,  which  disappeared 
with  the  glorious  exile,  Napoleon.  The 
despair  of  poor  Cyprien  was  as  great 
as  his  love  for  his  emperor,  and  noth- 
ing could  soften  his  rage,  so  violent 
was  the  hatred  he  felt  for  the  new 
order  of  things. 

Robert  was  much  excited  by  the 
strange  and  picturesque  spectacles 
which  presented  themselves  to  his 
view  on  every  side — by  the  gay  cos- 
tumes of  tlie  people,  and  the  move- 
ments of  this  ocean  of  human  beings, 
but  he  did  not  address  many  questions 
to  his  sad  companion,  for  beloved  him 
already,  and  saw  the  deep  sorrow  that 
filled  his  soul,  and  it  made  him  timid 
and  reserved. 

It  was  now  time  to  think  of  getting 
lodgings,  and  Cyprien  wanted  to  go 
into  the  most  modest  quarter  of  the 
city,  where  he  was  born,  and  for  which 
naturally  he  had  the  strongest  affection. 
But  in  the  twenty-five  years  that  he 
liad  been  a wanderer,  vast  changes 
had  taken  place,  and  most  of  his  family 
liad  gone  to  rest.  He  found  himself 
alone,  separated  for  ev'er  from  his  old 
comrades  of  glory  ; but  of  this  he 
thought  little,  so  completely  was  his 
iieart  filled  with  the  adored  image  of 
ins  cniperor.  The  most  extraordinary 
thing  was  that  amidst  his  grave 


thoughts  he  had  found  a place  for  tlie 
little  orphan,  whom  chance  had  thrown 
in- his  way,  and  for  whom  he  evinced 
the  strongest  attachment,  which  grew 
day  by  day,  for  Cyprien  did  nothing 
by  halves ; and  when  he  could  for  a 
moment  forget  his  emperor,  it  was  to 
bestow  almost  paternal  care  upon  his 
'protege.  One  day,  when  they  had 
been  having  a long  talk,  and  he  had 
said  things  which  charmed  the  sensible 
and  loving  boy,  he  asked  him  to  take 
him  to  the  Church  of  St.  Germain 
I’Auxerrois,  for  it  was  there  that  he  was 
to  find  the  cure  to  whom  his  letter  was 
addressed.  “ IVillingiy,”  replied  Cyp- 
rien, “I  will  take  you  there;  but  I 
cannot  go  in,  it  has  been  so  long  since 
I have  made  a visit  of  that  kind,  that 
I don’t  care  to  go,  but  I will  wait  for 
you.”  Robert  presented  himself  alone 
at  the  door  of  the  cure’s  house,  and 
was  received  by  him  with  grace  and  a 
touching  cordiality.  Tie  was  a man  of 
fine  address,  with  eyes  that  seemed  to 
penetrate  the  depths  of  one’s  soul,  but 
his  scrutiny  was  accomplislicd  by  a 
smile  so  beneficent,  that  it  drew  you 
irresistibly  toward  the  minister  of 
God.  The  virtues  he  had  practised 
appeared  in  his  person,  his  language 
was  full  of  purity  and  goodness,  and 
he  appeared  ever  i-eady  to  pardon  and 
bless.  Such,  in  general  terms,  was  the 
man  to  whom  Robert  was  recommend- 
ed. When  he  had  read  his  friend  s 
letter,  he  made  the  chiU  sit  down  and 
tell  him  all  about  his  journey  ; and  the 
manner  in  which  he  acquitted  himself 
chaimed  the  good  cure,  and  his  lively 
and  intelligent  face  set  him  to  reflect- 
ing. The  purity  of  his  eves  siiowed  a 
generous  and  noble  soul,  and  the  good 
man  knew  that  he  was  one  of  those 
natures  that  always  remain  pure,  in 
the  midst  of  corruption.  These  exiled 
angels  have  often  sorrowful  lives,  be- 
fore they  reach  the  glorious  end.  De- 
prived of  pecuniary  means,  tliey  sec 
the  paths  to  fame  closed  for  them, 
while  it  is  open  for  the  ricli,  and  made 
wide  and  easy  of  access. 

The  good  cure,  after  making  these 
observations  mentally,  recalled  the  il- 
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lusfrious  men  who  have  illumined  the 
earth  from  time  to  time  with  the  rays 
ot  their  genius,  and  fhe  traces  of  wdiose 
lives  are  still  visible  ; but  the  road  to 
fame  has,  alas  ! been  sown  for  centu- 
ries with  bitter  tears,  unknown  suffer- 
ings, and  cries  of  the  despair  of  unrec- 
ognized genius,  lie  recalled  faces 
radiant  with  sublime  thoughts,  crown- 
ed with  thorns,  the  only  recom[iense  of 
their  work,  and  he  said  with  agony, 
“O  God!  if  this  child  should  ever  be 
one  of  the  victims,  if  he  should  over 
weep  over  lost  hopes,  would  it  not  be 
better  to  leave  him  as  he  is,  simple  and 
natural,  ignorant  of  the  delights  of  a 
studious  life,  ignorant  of  knowledge, 
than  to  be  initiated  into  the  cruel  de- 
ceptions of  hope  long  deferred,  and 
which  may  be  finally  lost  ? How  often, 
like  a beautiful  dream,  youth,  glory,  and 
mind  fade  away  in  the  awful  struggle. 
But  no,”  said  he,  fixing  his  eyes  on 
the  expressive  face  of  Robert,  his 
future  will  not  be  so  sad.  Too  much 
intelligence  burns  in  his  eyes,  too  much 

• fire  is  lighted  there,  to  be  extinguished 
-by  the  wearying  laboi'S  of  mind,  or  by 

iiURger  and  frightful  misery.  If  this 
diamond  in  the  rough  shows  so  much 
■ in'ilhancy,  v.diat  will  it  not  be  when  it 
is  I olished  ? Then  will  all  its  marvel- 
lous lustre  appear,  and  I will  have  the 
holy  joy  of  aiding  to  perfect  this  work.” 

' These  were  his  reflections,  and  so  had 
it  always  been  with  him  ; from  the  mo- 
ment he  was  ordained  to  his  saintly 
ministry,  he  was  always  looking  for  the 
means  of  doing  good  to  others,  and  was 
^a  beautiful  religious  type  of  charity 

• and  goodness.  It  was  so  great  a hap- 
piness to  him  to  make  others  happy, 
that  he  looked  upon  his  days  as  badly 
spent  if  he  had  not  dried  a tear,  or 
. given  anotlier  joy  ; and  his  doing  good 
was  so  sweet  a duty,  that  he  passed 
his  days  and  nights  in  consoling  the 
unfortunate.  But  for  cliiklreii  especially 
w'as  he  most  tenderly  solicitous.  He . 
said  with  one  who  was  all  love  and 
charity  when  among  men,  Let  little 
cliiklren  come  unto  me.”  Like  his 

olivine  Muster,  he  dre'.v  them  to  him  and 
; pressed  them  to  his  heart,  his  hands 


rested  on  their  young  Iieads,  and  he 
called  down  upon  them  celestial  bene- 
dictions. But  he  did  not  stop  here. 
He  gave  them  not  only  his  prayers, 
but  aid  and  protection.  When  his 
purse  was  exhausted,  and  his  personal 
resources  iio  longer  sufficed,  he  had 
recourse  to  that  of  ethers.  He  was 
eloquent  and  persuasive  when  he 
pleaded  the  cause  of  children,  and 
happy  in  receiving  the  offerings  which 
were  always  deposited  in  his  charitable 
hands.  Thus  he  was  the  father  of  a 
large  family,  the  benefactor  of  many 
children,  who,  becoming  men,  repaid 
his  care  by  unlimited  gratitude  and 
irreproachable  conduct,  and  by  the  con- 
stant practice  of  the  virtues  of  which 
he  had  given  tliem  so  noble  an  exam- 
ple. Robert  found  in  him  a tender  and 
devoted  protector,  who  was  interested 
for  him,  and  in  wdiose  future  friend- 
ship he  might  trust.  The  day  when 
this  action  was  registered  in  heaven, 
the  good  man  felt  a happiness  he  had 
never  known  before  in  adopting  before 
God  the  orphan  that  his  friend,  the 
cure  of  the  village  of  Bains,  had  recom 
mended  to  him  in  such  warm  tenns. 
The  vow  which  he  made  himself  to 
protect  him,  was  not  like  those  men 
usually  make,  and  forget  as  soon  as 
made. 

During  the  interview  between  the 
child  and  the  cure,  the  old  soldier  was 
walking  iq)  and  down  outside,  absorb- 
ed in  reflections  of  quite  an  opposite 
nature.  Sometimes  hope  colored  his 
thoughts ; oftener  tliey  were  sombre  and 
cold,  like  the  clouds  of  the  region  to 
which  memory  transported  him,  to  the 
fatal  soil  of  Russia,  where  victory  had 
abandoned  the  French  flag.  An  hour 
was  passed  by  him  in  recalling  these 
days  of  sorrow,  but  at  last  he  grew 
tired  of  waiting,  and  jerked  at  the  bell 
string,  which  hung  so  modestly  at  the 
cure’s  door,  most  violently.  In  an  in- 
stant a servant  appeared  with  harsli 
words  on  the  end  of  her  tongue,  but 
the  severe  face  and  long  moustaclie  of 
Cypricn  induced  her  to  withhold  from 
speaking  them.  Scarcely  was  the  door 
opened,  when  i\  voice,  almost  of  tliunder 
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inquired  for  Robert.  Hearing  if,  the 
CLiro  opened  the  parlor  door,  and  ad- 
vancing toward  the  soldier,  witli  an 
aflTable  air,  invited  him  in,  saying,  “ I 
will  be  very  glad  to  talk  with  yon. 
You  were,  I suppose,  uneasy  about  your 
littlp  fi-iend,  whom  I have  detained  a 
long  time,  I know,  but  it  is  not  time 
lost ; we  have  become  acquainted  and 
are  now  old  friends,  and  you  have  a 
share  of  the  affection  I have  avowed 
for  this  interesting  child.  You  have  a 
noble  heart,  and  the  Lord  will  bless 
you,  my  friend,  you  may  be  sure  of  that, 
form  the  midst  of  your  own  sufferings 
yam  have  had  compassion  on  those  of 
others,  and  above  ail  you  have  pro- 
tected an  orphan  I”  The  soldier  was 
stunned  by  this  benevolent  speech  ; he 
raised  his  hand  mechanically^  to  his 
forehead,  following  the  cure  and  mut- 
lering  the  words  ‘‘Pardon — excuse 
— do  not  pay  any  attention  to  me.’^ 
Robert  had  not  dared  to  move,  but 
when  Cyprien  came  near  him,  he 
threw  himself  into  his  arms.  “ There — 
that  will  do,”  said  he  to  him — “ pay 
attention,  the  euro  speaks.”  “ Why 
did  you  not  come  in  with  Robert?  You 
have  denied  me  the  pleasure  I should 
have  had  in  talking  with  a bi'ave 
soldier.  Our  proUfle  has  spoken  of 
you  in  most  affectionate  terms,  but  he 
did  not  tell  me  you  were  waiting  for 
him,  or  1 should  not  have  suffered  you 
to  remain  outside  the  door.”  “ Thank 
you,  M.  Cure,  but  I cannot  talk  to 
■ you,  1 have  so  few  words,  and  have 
not  been  accustomed  (o  much,  and 
all  I know  is  how  to  use  ‘Arras.’” 

Each  of  us  has  his  })rofession,  my 
friend,”  replied  the  cure,  •‘  and  you  have 
made  yours  glorious.  Nevertheless 
you  must  allow  me  to  tliink  you  know 
a great  deal  besides.”  “ If  (hat  is  your 
idea,  kind  father,  I will  not  oppose  it, 
but,  with  respect  to  ymu,  I must  tell  you 
I have  not  seen  a book  since  I knew 
the  ‘Little  Corporal,’  and  we  are  old 
acquaintances.  Twenty-five  years,” 
said  he,  “ impossible  to  forget  that  ’ — 
wiping  away'  a tear. 

‘‘  Yes,  my  friend,  you  have  reason 
to  regret  your  emperor,  and  even  to 
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weep  for  him,  for  he  was  a great  man, 
and  loved  y ou  all  as  children.” 

“ But,  oh  ! how  was  he  repaid  V’  .and 
then  he  wept  again. 

“ The  love  you  bear  ymnr  emperor 
honors  you.  Respect  and  devotion  to 
misfortune  fills  noble  souls,  and  I un- 
derstand very  well  how  your  attach- 
ment is  augmented  in  proportion  to 
the  sufferings  which  weigh  down  your 
chief ; and  it  is  not  for  me,  a minister 
of  peace  and  charity,  to  make  a crime 
of  your  regrets  and  affection,  or  to  de- 
nounce them.  But  let  us  leave  this  sad 
subject,  until  ymu  know  me  better  and 
have  more  confidence  in  me.  For  to- 
day we  will  talk  about  Robert  and  my 
plans  for  him.  I am  thankful  to  you 
for  taking  a father's  place  to  him  ; with- 
out you  he  would  have  been  lost  in  this 
great  city%  or  might  perhaps  have  met 
persons  who  would  have  placed  him 
in  contact  with  vice  and  wickedness. 
1 rejoice  that  a kind  Providence  per- 
mitted this  child  to  awaken  an  interest 
in  you,  and  that  he  found  you  so  affec- 
tionate a guide.  You  must  continue 
your  fj’iendship,  and  I hope  to  gain 
his,  l)y  the  care  I will  take  of 
him.” 

“ Oh  I my  dear  father,”  said  Robert, 
kissing  respectfully  the  hand  of  his 
new  protector,  ‘’you  are  too  g)od  to 
me,  but  I will  try  to  repay  your  kind- 
ness by  a full  and  emirc  submission 
to  your  least  wishes.” 

“Well  spoken,  little  one  !”  exclaimed 
the  soldier,  ‘’  this  is  the  first  duty  of  a 
conscript.  ’ 

“ 1 will  try  to  find  the  means  of  aid- 
ing b.im  to  fill  a high  position  some 
day,”  said  the  cure.  “ I have  ac- 
quaintances and  friends  who  will  give 
me  of  their  wealth,  for,  ’ said  he,  in  a 
tone  of  regret,  “ 1 am  far  from  being 
rich.  But  no  matter,  God  will  help 
us  ; I have  this  sweet  certainty,  so  you 
may  take  courage,  my  little  friend,  and 
whatever  taste  you  may  have  for  study.' 
i promise  you  1 will  do  all  that  I can 
to  advance  you.  You  are  in  suc.li 
good  hands  that  I shall  have  no  cause 
for  uneasiness  as  to  how  you  pass  your 
time,  and  I will  leave  you  for  a while. 
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and  perhaps  I miiv  bring  back  some 
good  news  for  yon.” 

After  calling  at  several  bouses  wdth- 
oiit  success,  he  chanced  to  see  a wealthy 
widow  who  had  but  one  child,  a son. 
This  boy  was  of  a most  viciou-s  nature, 
and  altliough  young  in  years,  he  had 
every  defect  of  character,  without  a 
vsingle  good  quality.  He  made  his 
poor  mother  despair,  and  she  often 
reproached  herself  bitterly  for  her 
weakness  toward  him,  but  she  knew 
no  means  that  would  refonn  his  bad 
liabits,  which  assumed  the  form  of 
fatal  and  violent  passion.  When  the 
cure  spoke  of  Robert,  she  said : O 
God  I since  he  is  possessed  of  so  many 
amiable  and  virtuous  qualities,  en- 
trust him  to  me.  He  will  be  treated  as 
my  own  child,  will  share  the  studies 
of  Gustave,  and  have  the  same  masters ; 
and  pci’haps  God  may  pity  a mother’s 
sorrows,  and  that  this  child  may  have 
so  good  an  influence  over  him,  that 
Gustave  may  feel  a desire  to  be  good 
also.  I pray  you  do  not  refuse  me,” 
said  the  mother  in  a supplicating  tone ; 
“ I cling  to  this  last  hope,  as  a ship- 
wrecked man  would  cling  to  the  plank 
he  liopes  will  save  him  from  perish - 
ing.” 

After  long  consideration  of  the 
chances  of  happiness  and  success  in 
the  future  if  Robert  accepted  it — of  the 
great  dissimilarity  of  the  two  persons 
who  would  thus  be  thrown  together, 
and  the  disagreements  and  sufferings 
for  Robert ; and  still  worse,  if  the  pure, 
rich  nature  of  the  orphan  should  be 
corrupted  in  the  society  of  the  wicked 
child,  whom  he  knew  only  too  well — 
lie  was  still  undecided.  But  an  irre- 
sistible, though  secret,  argument  spoke 
in  favor  of  the  mother  of  Gustave  ; so 
that  at  last  her  pressing  solicitations 
were  acceded  to.  He  reserved  for 
himself  the  right  to  wateh  closely  over 
the  precious  trust  that  Providence  had 
confided  to  him,  and  after  this  it  v^as 
agreed  that  Robert  should  be  present- 
ed to  Madame  de  Vemanges  (this  was 
the  name  of  Gustave’s  mother)  as  soon 
as  he  could  be  informed  of  it,  and  if  he 
.was  willing  to  accept  it. 


CHAPTER  V. 

“ Tlie  heart  of  a wicked  man  sighs  for  evil,  and  no 
one  can  find  pardon  before  him 

Robert  was  willing  to  accede  to 
any  wash  of  the  good  man  who  had 
so  generously  charged  himself  wdth  his 
destiny.  We  have  said  before,  that  he 
was  gifted  with  noble  qualities  ; he  had 
a lively  perception,  his  intellectual  fac- 
ulties were  strong,  and  he  seemed  to 
have  power  to  do  all  that  was  requir- 
ed of  him.  He  had  no  knowledge  of 
what  was  not  good,  and  possessed  one 
of  those  happy  organizations  which 
can  only  be  a gift  from  God.  He 
felt  it  his  duty  to  obey  all  that  his  pro- 
tector wished,  and  when  he  told  him 
that  his  interest  required  that  he  should 
go  to  the  house  of  Madame  de  Yer- 
nanges,  and  share  in  the  liberal  edu- 
cation this  lady  gave  her  son,  Rob- 
ert replied : “ If  it  is  your  wish,  I am 
ready  to  go.” 

The  cure  was  surprised  and  touched 
at  this  eagerness  to  fulfil  his  wishes, 
this  entire  self-abnegation  in  one  who 
could  not  but  prize  the  sweet  libf^rty 
of  acting  for  himself,  which  he  had  so 
long  enjbyed  on  his  native  mountain ; 
and  a still  further  proof  of  his  remark- 
able disposition  was,  that  he  knew, 
young  as  he  was,  the  art  of  sacrificing 
his  tastes  to  duty,  and  the  necessity 
of  making  himself  agreeable  to  those 
who  interested  themselves  for  him. 
The  kind  priest  did  not  wish  to  spend 
Robert’s  money  for  things  wdiich  could 
be  dispensed  with,  but  his  clothes  were 
unsuitable  to  his  new  position,  so  he 
had  him  a complete  wardrobe  prepar- 
ed, and  a woman  could  not  have  been 
more  careful  about  the  minutest  de- 
tails. 

When  all  was  in  readiness  he  con- 
ducted liim  to  the  house  of  Madame 
de  Vemanges.  As  soon  as  she  saw 
him,  she  felt  as  if  he  was  a regener- 
ating angel  to  be  placed  near  her  son. 
She  embraced  him  affectionately,  and 
asked  him  if  he  “ would  love  her  like 
a mother”  ? “ Oh  I”  said  he,  at  once 
becoming  serious  at  such  a question, 

‘‘  I cannot  promise  you  that,  dear 
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madam e,  for  it  would  be  impossible  for 
me  to  feel  for  any  other  woman  the 
same  degree  of  affection  that  I feel 
for  my  mother  but,  he  added,  smiling 
sweetly,  “ I think  I can  assure  you 
that  I will  love  you  mucli.” 

Some  author  says  that  a child  only 
loves  his  mother  for  the  services  she 
renders  him.  Can  this  be  true  ? No — 
it  is  blasphemy  against  filial  love  ; and 
were  it  so,  alas  for  the  happiness  of  mo- 
thers ! Far  sweeter  is  the  idea  that  one 
loves  the  other  for  the  other’s  sake  alone ; 
one  is  the  consequence  of  the  other,  it 
is  a love  eternal  like  the  soul,  like,  its 
divine  author,  like  God  himself.  There 
may  be  some  selfish  children  who 
measure  their  love  for  their  parents 
by  the  services  they  render  them,  but 
they  are  monsters — sad  and  rare  excep- 
tions— and  deserve  all  our  pity.  The 
proof  of  what  we  afiirm  is  found  in 
the  love  that  Robert  always  preserved 
in  his  heart  for  the  dear  and  sacred 
remembrance  of  his  mother.  It  is  the 
strongest,  most  lively  and  unalterable 
of  feelings,  and  has  no  rival  in  the 
other  loves  God  has  given  to  man  in 
his  short  life.  Who  can  hear  the  name 
of  mother  spoken  without  feeling  a de- 
licious sensation,  and  having  a tear- 
drop moisten  the  eye  ? 

Madame  de  Vernanges  was  so 
pleased  with  Robert’s  frankness,  that 
she  felt  for  him  from  that  moment  the 
most  tender  sympathy.  After  a few 
moments’  conversation  Gustave  was 
sent  for,  but  the  reception  he  gave  his 
future  companion  of  play  and  study, 
was  not  very  encouraging  to  the  latter. 
At  first,  from  the  height  of  his  grandeur 
he  looked  down  upon  him  with  disdain, 
and  received  with  a very  bad  grace 
the  amiable  advances  of  Robert,  who 
wished  to  conquer  at  once  the  friend- 
ship of  his  young  comrade.  He  was 
astonished  and  sad  at  the  coldness 
showed  him,  but  little  by  little  Gus- 
uive  softened,  and  laid  aside  his  inso- 
lent air.  The  acquaintances  of  this 
period  of  life  are  easily  made.  Rob- 
ert gave  liirasclf  up  with  perfect 
abandon  to  the  new  pleasure  of  play- 
ing and  talking  with  a child  of  his 


own  age.  He  was  not  distrustful,  for 
he  had  no  experience ; and  as  his  own 
thoughts  were  so  good  and  pure,  he 
never  suspected  others.  The  mother 
and  the  cure,  though  seemingly  occu- 
pied in  conversation,  followed  with  ob- 
serving and  restless  eyes  the  move- 
ments of  the  children.  The  latter 
feared,  and  not  without  reason,  to  see 
some  awkward  blundermadeby  achild 
raised  so  far  from  the  world,  and  in 
the  simple  habits  of  a happy  medioc- 
rity. But  to  his  inexpressible  satis- 
faction he  saw  Robert  as  easy  in  his 
manners  as  in  his  language,  and  he 
acted  as  if  he  had  been  bred  in  a par- 
lor. His  rare  intelligence  displayed 
itself  in  his  answers  to  Gustave,  and 
he  could  not  have  been  more  sparkling 
in  his  repartees.  His  candor  and  good 
nature  did  not  permit  him  to  compre- 
hend the  perfidious  intentions  of  his 
saucy  interrogator,  and  it  was  a cruel 
mortification  for  the  wicked  Gustave, 
not  to  be  able,  in  spite  of  his  ruses,  to 
find  any  fault  with  Robert.  He  had 
counted  on  a triumph,  and  received  a 
complete  humiliation ; he  thought  to 
show  his  superiority  to  the  child  who 
was  given  him  as  a model,  and  his  dis- 
appointment was  that  he  felt  before 
him  his  great  defects. 

During  this  time  the  good  priest  in- 
wardly rejoiced  at  the  success  of  the 
little  orphan,  while  the  poor  mother 
sighed  in  making  a sad  comparison 
between  the  children  of  the  same  age, 
but  so  different  in  character ; and  in 
spite  of  her  wish  to  the  contrary,  she 
could  not  but  see  the  low  and  envious 
sentiments  which  ruled  the  conduct  of 
Gustave,  and  the  goodness  contained 
in  each  word  Robert  uttered.  Her 
heart  was  well-nigh  broken,  and  in  bit- 
terness she  exclaimed : “ Wicked  ! al- 
ways wicked ! he  has  not  one  good 
thought,  one  blameless  moment.  I am 
cruelly  punished  for  my  guilty  weak- 
ness toward  him.  O God ! is  it  too 
late  to  reclaim  him  ? Is  there  no 
remedy  for  his  vvickedness  ? and  must 
I bear  all  the  ills  of  such  a <*hild  ? ’ 

Assured  by  the  way  in  which  Rob- 
ert had  taken  the  first  and  most  dif- 
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ficiilt  steps  in  liis  new  abode,  the  good 
priest  prepared  to  leave.  It  was  in 
warm  and  pressing  terms  that  lie  rec- 
omTnended  his  protege  ; and  embrac- 
ing liim,  gave  tiim  his  paternal  bene- 
diction. “ I will  see  you  soon,”  he  said 
to  him,  and  this  promise  consoled  him, 
for  he  felt  sure  he  would  always  be  a 
generous  defender,  a tender  and  de- 
voted friend.  The  child  flattered  him- 
self for  some  time  that  he  had  gained 
the  confidence  and  friendship  of  Gus- 
tave, but  he  had  soon  to  renounce  that 
belief,  for,  in  spite  of  his  profound  dis- 
simulation, the  latter  could  not  always 
keep  up  appearances,  and  Robert  sud- 
•denly  discovered  the  truth.  This  made 
Gustave  hate  him  bitterly,  and  nothing 
could  diminish  it ; but  Robert  spoke  of 
it  to  no  one  but  the  priest.  Encour- 
aged by  his  silence,  whicli  Gustave 
mistook  for  the  silence  of  fear,  he  was 
always  making  war  with  him  when 
they  were  alone.  Before  his  mother, 
or  any  other  person,  he  did  not  dare 
to  do  so,  but  changes  of  manner  were 
no  trouble  to  the  young  hypocrite,  for 
he  could  put  on  a bold  air,  and  give 
himself  the  calm  sei'enity  of  innocence. 
This  premature  corruption,  this  innate 
seienee  of  evil,  he  carefully  hid,  and 
was  deceitful  above  everything  to  those 
before  whom  he  wished  to  appear  good. 
In  the  first  days  of  their  acquaintance 
he  had  conceived  a violent  hatred  to 
Robert,  but  he  felt  tlie  necessity  of  dis- 
simulating, so  as  not  to  awaken  the 
suspicions  of  his  mother ; so  that  lie 
did  not  openly  declare  war  with  his 
rival,  for  he  knew  that  would  be  an  ir- 
reparable fault.  He  trusted  to  chance, 
which  sometimes  helps  tlie  wicked,  and 
waited  for  an  oecasion  to  present  it- 
self. 

Robert  all  this  while  studied  with 
care  the  lessons  of  his  dltferent  masters, 
whicli  the  goodness  of  his  benefactress 
gave  him  the  means  of  sharing  with 
Gustave.  It  was  no  trouble  to  him  to 
learn,  and  his  progress  was  so  rapid 
and  so  wonderful,  that  his  masters 
were  enchanted,  and  vvere  prodigal  of 
their  praises  ani  marks  of  alFection, 
Gustave,  the  la.r  indolent  boy,  suf- 


fered all  the  torments  of  envy.  For 
the  first  time  he  felt  pride,  pushing 
toward  emulation,  enter  his  heart,  and 
that  which  neither  the  prayers  nor  the 
tears  of  his  mother  could  obtain,  the 
odious  sentiment  of  jealousy  brought, 
and  he  worked  with  ardor.  Rage  sus- 
tained him  in  his  desperate  resolution  ; 
his  duties  were  no  longer  neglected, 
and  his  hours  for  work  were  so  labor- 
iously employed,  that  even  his  mother 
believed  for  a time  in  the  complete  ref- 
ormation of  her  son,  under  the  happy 
influence  of  Robert.  This  joy  was  of 
short  duration,  and  the  error  soon  dis- 
pelled, for  if  his  mind  profited  on  the 
one  hand,  his  heart  remained  the  same, 
and  in  it  every  bad  passion  was  kin- 
dled. Sad  fruits  of  a neglected  edu- 
cation, of  an  infancy  and  childhood 
abandoned  to  itself,  without  care  and 
without  culture. 

Nearly  a year  had  passed  since  Rob- 
ert entered  the  house  of  Madame  de 
Vernanges,  and  the  time  had  been 
most  profitable  to  him  in  every  way. 
Study  opened  to  his  eyes  the  treasures 
that  are  concealed  from  the  vulgar, 
and  he  was  already  opening  for  him- 
self a career  sown  with  the  seeds  of 
art  and  science,  the  flowers  of  which 
he  longed  to  gather  ; and  in  spite  of  all 
the  cruelty  and  sarcasm  of  Gustave,  he 
was  very  happy,  for  he  felt  the  love  of 
his  benefactress  and  the  good  cure, 
and  the  remembrance  of*  his  cherished 
mother,  and  under  these  affections  he 
rejoiced,  as  one  rejoices  in  the  sunlight 
of  heaven.  From  the  night  she  ap- 
peared to  him  in  a dream,  he  was  filled 
with  the  desire  to  be  good,  and  worked, 
nobly  for  this  end.  Often  his  thoughts 
would  fly  to  his  mountain  home,  and 
to  the  grave  which  contained  her  ashes. 
Neither  had  he  forgotten  the  vener- 
able priest  of  the  Baths  of  Mount  Dore, 
and  liad  often  written  to  him,  and  from 
time  to  time  sent  him  small  sums  of 
money  to  be  employed  in  charities. 

Among  R)bert*3  happiest  hours  now 
were  those  he  j)as5eJ  with  the  cure 
here  ; but  even  these  he  could  not  long 
enjoy  alone,  for  the  wicked  Gustave 
discovered  that  his  sadness  vanished 
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vvl'.enevcr  he  reached  the  cure’s  door, 
and  he  took  a cruel  pleasure  in  always 
going;  with  him  under  various  pretexts, 
and  thus  snatching  these  tc\v  moments 
of  happiness  from  his  victim.  But  a 
smile,  a kind  v/ord  from  his  benefactor, 
paid  Ivobcrt  doubly  for  this  painful 
sacrifice,  and  Madaim;  de  Vernanges 
noticed  the  hatred  her  son  bore  him. 
She  was  not  to  be  duped  by  the  friend- 
ship he  feigned  for  one  he  detested 
from  his  soul.  More  than  once  the 
feeble  mother  had  been  a witness  to 
the  odious  wickedness  of  the  one,  and 
tlie  admirable  patience  of  the  other. 
She  had  seen,  but  had  not  corrected 
the  guilty,  for  his  strength  discouraged 
lier  ; she  was  too  heart-stricken,  to 
combat  with  the  bad  genius  that  pos- 
sessed him.  It  was  easier  for  her  to 
plosc  her  eyes  to  it,  though  she  had  the 
justice  to  seek  by  delicate  attentions 
tind  tender  caresses  to  n'pay  Robert 
for  some  of  his  sufferings. 

We  have  lost  the  old  soldier  for  a 
time,  but  liave  not  forgotten  1dm.  At 
lie  time  of  their  separation,  both  he 
and  Robert  shed  bitter  tears,  and  the 
latter  tried  to  make  him  promise  that 
he  would  come  sometimes  to  see  him- 
in  his  new  abode.’  “ Not  there,”  said 
the  grenadier,  “ bnt  I will  come  some- 
times and  have  a talk  with  you  at  the 
house  of  the  cure,  for  I love  him,  by  the 
faith  of  Cyprien  Hardy.”  And  he 
kept  his  promise,  and  many  were  the 
talks  they  had  there  together.  On  the 
20th  of  March  of  that  year  the  exile 
of  Elba  made  an  appeal  to  all  faitl^lil 
soldiers,  and  it  was  not  made  in  vain. 
Cyprien  responded  at  once  to  the  call 
of  his  emperor,  and  when  lie  had 
buckled  on  his  warlike  habits,  he  for- 
got for  a while  the  orphan  and  the 
priest. 

Madame  de  Yernanges  counted  her 
(Ia3^s  only  by  her  sorrows.  She  had 
no  i-epose — lier  health  was  failing  so 
rapidly  that  her  [diysicians  said  she 
must  jiass  the  w'inter  in  a warmer  cll- 
malc  and  under  a purer  sky.  This 
was  a sudden  blow  for  Robert,  for  he 
had  become  much  attached  to  his  be- 
nefacires^,  and  she  said  lie  was  to  go 


to  college  with  Gustave,  who  saw  with 
revolting  indiffei’cnce  the  sufferings  of 
his  mother  at  the  thought  of  a separa- 
tion ; but  all  her  friends  thought  it  was 
best,  hoping  some  change  in  his  char- 
acter might  take  place  from  the  strict 
and . severe  discipline  of  college  life. 
This  new  arrangement  was  submitted 
to  the  cure,  who  in  all  things  pertaining 
to  him,  was  guided  by  the  interest  of 
liis  prot'ege,  and  it  met  with  his  appro- 
bation. Madame  de  Yernanges  was 
to  be  absent  six  months  or  a year,  and 
Robert  felt  that  he  should  indeed  bo 
isolated  from  her  protective  affection, 
and  left  alone  to  the  wicked  designs  of 
Gustave  ; who,  when  they  were  throwa 
together  at  college,  used  all  his  time 
uiul  his  power  to  turn  the  students 
against  Robert,  and  get  them  to  league 
with  him  against  him,  for  he  was  long- 
ing for  an  occasion  to  avenge  the 
marks  of  tenderness  and  preference 
Avhich  his  mother  had  shown  Robert. 
Novel'  was  a child’s  patience  put  to  a 
more  severe  test — neither  the  goodness 
nor  genei'osity  of  the  orplian  could 
soften  the  hatred  Gustave  felt  for  him. 
But  though  Robert  was  of  so  even 
and  calm  a temperament,  he  could  not 
be  injured  nor  oppressed  without  de- 
fending himself,  and  there  was  but  one 
consideration  that  curbed  his  indigna- 
tion, and  that  was  the  certainty  lie  felt 
that  Gustave  was  the  author  of  the 
persecutions  which  each  wicked  bov 
inflicted  upon  him.  Had  he  not  been 
convinced  of  this,  he  would  have  used 
the  same  means  to  punish  them  wlilch 
they  employed  to  torture  him  ; but,  ac- 
cording to  liis  pure  sentiments,  tlu^ 
would  not  have  been  right,  and  he- 
would  not  have  the  least  reproach,  fro  n 
his  benefactress  for  any  unklndnes- 
toward  her  son.  He  did  not  opj.o;*. 
his  oppressors  in  any  way,  but  they  sa  v 
that  he  felt  the  outrages  ])ertertly., 
and  disdained,  and  not  without  reason, 
to  let  them  know  it.  In  this  combat 
of  all  against  one,  the  voice  of  consci- 
ence was  not  always  heard,  and  in 
spite  of  his  efforts  to  keep  silent,  tl'orc' 
came  a time  when  it  was  insu]){)0!  t-ib  e. 
The  epithets  of ‘Tiizy  and  coward  ’ rn- 
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Eoundinp:  in  his  cal's,  filled  him  with 
indignation,  and  those,  who  spolvC  them 
did  not  dare  repeat  them  a second  time, 
for  he  dealt  with  them  in  a wmy  that 
convinced  them  he  could  not  bear 
everything.  Two  or  three  corrections 
soon  put  an  end  to  this  state  of  things, 
and  placed  Robert  high  in  the  esteem 
of  the  older  collegians.  In  vain  did 
Gustave  try  to  reawaken  the  ardor  of 
his  partisans.  Frightened  by  the  vigor- 
ous attack  of  Robert,  they  refused  to 
unite  in  any  new  vexations  against  one 
they  respected  and  loved,  and  they  all 
vowed  they  would  never  take  up  a 
prejudice  again.  Thus  Gustave  saw, 
in  spite  of  all  his  odious  efforts  to  the 
contrary,  Robert  loved  by  his  masters, 
respected  and  esteemed  by  his  compan- 
ions, who  protected  him  and  despised 
Ins  persecutor.  Things  had  reached 
tliis  point  when,  one  morning,  an  uncle 
of  Gustave’s  came  and  took  him  hur- 
riedly away,  leaving  Robert  at  college. 
This  strange  conduct  affected  him  very 
much,  and  he  wondered  what  it  could 
mean.  Could  it  be  that  his  benefac- 
tress had  returned  and  withdrawal  her 
affection,  or  was  she  more  ill?  He 
w'as  lost  in  sad  conjectures  for  several 
days,  Avliich  appeared  ages  to  him,  as 
he  wai‘cd  in  patience  to  hear.  A visit 
from  the  cure,  wdth  a sad  countenance, 
revealed  to  Robert  lh(i  misfortune  w'hich 
'.vas  to  oppress  him,  “ Madame  de 
Vernanges  suffers  no  more,”  said  he, 
with  a visible  effort,  drawing  to  his 
bosom  the  wa^eping  child,  whose  sorrow 
was  certainly  moi'e  profound  and  true 
than  that  of  Gustave.  “Alas!  my 
child,  you  have  lost  your  benetactress  ; 
before  she  died  she  asked  to  see  you, 
but  this  wish  of  a heart  devoted  to  you 
ivas  denied — God  willed  it  otherwise. 
But  she  did  not  need  any  further  proof 
of  your  love,  your  conduct  has  spoken 
it  so  often  ; and  God  will  never  aban- 
don you.  Courage  then,  your  I’ecom- 
'pense  w'ill  come  sooner  or  later.  I 
will  assume  from  to  day  ray  entire 
right  of  fathei’,  and  my  most  tender 
solicitude  w'ill  be  for  you.  Rsdouble 
your  ardv)r  at  work,  triple  your 
strength,  ani  fiualiy  the  end  wdiich  I 


propose  for  your  happiness  wall  come 
Your  studies,  conscientiously  finished, 
will  be  the  magic  keys  which  will  un- 
lock the  door  to  an  honorable  career. 
From  this  time  Gustave  will  not  tor- 
ment you,  for  he  will  not  return  to 
college.” 

Robert  was  too  much  moved  to  speak 
— too  many  sorrowaffil  remembrances 
pressed  themselves  into  his  heart,  but 
he  had  not  lost  a single  word  that  wms 
spoken  to  him.  Six  months  after  this 
lie  stood  before  the  abbot  of  Verneuil, 
to  receive  from  bis  bands  the  crown 
he  so  justly  deserved.  Oh  ! how  his 
heart  beat  with  joy  w'hen  he  heard  his 
name  spoken  in  the  sanctuary  of 
science;  it  seemed  then  that  the  sweet 
voice  of  his  mother  spoke  to  him. 
Each  time  he  was  named,  his  eyes 
turned  towmrds  tiie  cure,  as  if  asking 
him:  “Are  you  satisfied?”  How 
light  and  easy  to  wear  are  the  laurels 
Vv'on  by  the  victors  in  every  good 
work  ! Is  it  not  a bright  day  in  your 
lives,  my  dear  children,  when  you  are, 
proclaimed  conquerors  ? W iiat  a s vveet 
remembrance  it  leaves  in  your  hearts, 
that  no  afier  thoughts  can  ever  crush 
out ! Our  young  laureate  passed  his 
vacation — that  time  of  repose  so  dear 
to  students — with  the  cure.  To  Robert 
work  was  so  much  more  a pleasure 
than  a fatigue,  that  he  was  obliged  to 
allow  him  to  study  a great  deal ; but  he 
did  not  wish  him  to  spend  all  his  time 
at  his  books,  but  to  take  some  hours  of 
respite  each  day.  This  excellent  man, 
of^uch  simple  habits  and  manners,  and 
of  such  contentment,  really  suffered  at 
times  that  he  could  not  from  his  limited 
means  give  Robert  as  many  pleasures 
as  his  heart  dictated.  He  knew  he 
needed  air  and  liberty,  and  wished  he 
could  send  him  into  the  country,  where 
he  would  be  free  from  all  restraints. 
“ Poor  child!  ’ he  would  say  to  himself, 
“ how  he  must  long  for  his  native  moun- 
tain.” So, before  he  lefr,  to  return  to  iiis 
studies,  he  thought  he  would  give  him 
an  agreeable  surprise.  The  weadier 
was  lovidy,  and  all  nature  seemed  to 
rejoice.  The  curd  and  his  charge 
started  in  a dlligeacQ  for  Versailles,  the 
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\von(lerrul  and  magnificent  palace  once 
used  as  a royal  residence.  Robert  bad 
nercr  seen  this  place,  once  sueli  a gay 
city,  but  whose  gilded  glory  has  all  de- 
parted. No  more  fHes,  no  more  balls,  in 
Louis  XIV.’s  beautiful  city.  The  grand 
palace  is  still  there,  but  where  are  the 
kings  and  courtiers  ? Oh ! where  ? 

The  gard(ins  charmed  Robert,  and 
he  bounded  about  like  a young  fawn 
in  his  native  wood,  to  the  great  delight 
of  the  cure,  who  rejoiced  in  his  live- 
liness and  happiness,  and  allowed  this 
little  bird  that  lie  had  freed  to  follow  his 
eapi'icious  fancies,  wherever  they  led 
him  ; for  he  iielieved  that  all  who  loved 
cl'.ildren  favored  their  pleasures  ; and  it 
is  one  of  ti\e  sweetest  joys  God  has 
given  to  man,  that  he  should  try  to 
leave  no  regrets  to  this  age  of  life.  As 
nigl'.t  was  drawing  on,  Robert  left  off 
his  sports,  and  they  made  ready  for  their 
departure.  Robert’s  mind  was  filled 
with  beautiful  pictures  of  this  visit,  of 
which  the  result  was  so  sad.  As  tliey 
were  entering  Paris,  the  benediction 
that  the  good  cure  gave  the  child  each 
evening  was  pronounced  with  much 
fervoi-,  and  it  proved  the  last.  They 
slept  in  the  same  room,  and  Robert 
had  gone  happy  and  trustful  to  bed, 
little  dreaming  of  the  new  and  terrible 
misfortune  that  awaited  him,  and  in  the 
morning  wakes  to  wmep  over  the  in- 
animate body  of  his  loved  benefactor, 
whose  calm  and  serene  face  is  radiant 
with  immortal  joy.  The  angel  of 
death  had  come  sofdy  near  the  couch 
on  which  reposed  the  servant  of  the 
Loi’d ; and  took  him  from  life,  to  rest 
on  the  bosom  of  his  God,  leaving  a 
Imiglit  example  of  a virtuous  and  godly 
life. 


CHAPTER  YI. 

“ 0 virtue  ! giT  of  God  ! grace  divine  ! it  is  thou 
that  givest  tlie  saintly  and  sublime  inspirations  of  de- 
votion, that  trample  down  vice,  that  elevate  above  all 
feebleness  and  all  obstacles.”  Anoxymoits. 

When  Robert  realized  that  be  had 
no  longer  a protector  or  li'iend  he  was 
plunged  into  the  depths  of  despair,  but 
it  was  not  for  the  miserable  considera- 


tion of  interest,  wRicb  too  often  possess- 
es humanity,  that  he  was  so  full  of 
regret ; it  was  for  the  wise  and  virtu- 
ous man  that  he  mourned,  for  the  loss 
of  his  sweet  and  persuasive  language, 
and  his  tender  and  eloquent  words,  and 
his  indescribable  air  of  goodness,  united 
to  his  pure  life,  which  won  all  hearts, 
as  a tender  and  delicate  flower  attracts 
and  ravishes  by  its  perfume.  Stranger 
to  all  that  was  passing  around  him, 
shut  up  in  his  sorrows,  made  an  or- 
phan once  more,  Robert  had  still  the 
happy  consciousness  of  having  fulfilled 
all  his  duties  to  his  benefactor.  He 
awakened  from  bis  lethargy  at  the 
sound  of  the  first  shovel  of  earth  that 
fell  on  the  coffin  of  his  beloved  cure. 
The  awakening  Avas  frightful.  The 
tears  and  sobs  lie  heard  around  him 
from  the  croAvd  of  poor  children  and 
unfortunate  ones  of  every  degree, 
whom  be  had  benefited  during  his  too 
short  career,  recalled  with  violence  to 
his  heart  the  sad  reality.  Another 
sincere  mourner  for  the  cure  was  his 
faithful  old  housekeeper,  who,  when  she 
went  in  to  take  her  last  look  of  the 
venerable  man,  saw  Robert  standing 
there  in  silence  and  sorrow,  and  she 
felt  that  she,  like  him,  was  alone  in  the 
world,  and  suffered  the  same  sorrov/ 
lie  did.  But  his  grief  and  his  loss,  bitter 
as  it  was,  was  not  as  fatal  for  his  ad- 
vancement as  might  be  supposed.  His 
soul  was  too  strongly  fortified  with  the 
blessing  of  religion  to  allow  him  to  be 
long  discouraged.  And  when  be  could 
for  a moment  forget  his  losses,  he 
would  look  to  the  future,  and  dare  to 
hope,  that  although  deprived  one  by 
one  of  his  protectors,  the  path  to  suc- 
cess was  still  open  to  him.  Madame 
Gaudin  had  most  bitter  thoughts.  She 
was  now  getting  along  in  years,  being 
near  fifty,  and  her  age  would  be  a hai- 
rier to  her  finding  a home  where  the 
work  would  be  light,  so  that  she  could 
live  without  spending  her  liard  earn- 
ed money.  From  her  own  personal 
thoughts  she  passed  to  another  subject 
of  solicitude — the  future  of  Robert.  If 
she  had  not  felt  any  very  strong  inter- 
est in  the  fate  of  her  master’s  proterjl, 
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she  was  too  compassionate  a woman 
not  to  pity  this  child,  who  liad  been  the 
object  of  his  tender  care.  She  thought 
ot  how  the  saintly  man  had  praised  the 
intelligence  and  amiable  qualities  of 
liobert,  and  repeated  his  favorite  words : 
“■  This  child  will  be  something  one 
day.”  Moved  by  these  remembrances, 
she  thought  she  heard  him  tell  her  to 
watch  over  the  orphan.  Submission 
and  respect  for  all  the  orders  she  re- 
ceived was  a habit  with  her,  and  she 
had  been  accustomed  to  obey  with  such 
exactitude,  that  she  took  for  reality  the 
illusion  of  her  heart,  and  resolved  to 
obey  the  inspired  voice,  and  replace,  if 
possible,  the  charitable  man  who  had 
adopted  Robert.  This  resolution  once 
made,  she  thought  of  nothing  but  exe- 
cuting it.  Going  to  Robert,  she  said, 
“ I know,  my  young  fidend,  you  are 
thinking  of  some  way  of  gaining  a liv- 
ing for  yourself.  We  can  live  together, 
and  it  will  be  better  for  us  both,  and  we 
sliall  each  have  some  one  to  take  care 
of  us.  1 v/ill  try  to  get  lodgings  and 
work,  and  you  can  be  with  me  when 
not  at  your  work,  and  God  will  assist 
us.  Unfortunately  you  will  be  obliged 
to  give  up  your  studies  for  the  present, 
which  is  rny  greatest  grief;  but  we  will 
not  lose  courage,  for  I feel  sure  that, 
sooner  or  later,  God  will  give  you  an- 
other proof  of  his  goodness.  Your  pen- 
manship, which  is  so  beautiful,  you  can 
make  useful  and  by  it  earn  money.  I 
\vill  go  at  once  and  find  us  a lodging, 
and  will  be  entirely  the  gainer  by  the 
arrangement,  for  I shall  ha\m  for  com- 
pany a good  child,  wdio  will  be  like  a 
son ; wmn’t  he!”  Madame  Gaudiii 
half  smiled  at  her  project,  half  cried 
when  she  repeated  the  name  of  the 
cure,  then  said,  “ Yes  ! yes  ! I am  sure 
he  inspii-es  me  to  do  this,  he  inspires 
me  with  an  interest  for  this  child,  wdiom 
he  loved  above  everything  else.”  Some 
days  after  they  were  fixed  in  a small 
lodging  in  the  rue  des  Fosses,  St.  Ger- 
main. Sue  bought  a bed  for  Robert, 
and  he  obiained  a situation  at  twenty- 
five  francs  a month.  A year  passed 
in  this  way,  without  anything  at  all  le- 
markable  happening.  Madame  Gaudiii 


worked,  took  care  of  tilings,  and  sang 
Robert's  praises  to  all.  After  he  had 
conscientiously  finished  the  day  to  the 
profit  of  his  employer,-  he  returned  to 
his  lodgings,  took  his  supper,  and 
attended  in  the  evenings  a gratuitous 
course  of  draoving  lessons.  This  art, 
for  which  he  felt  each  day  a more  and 
more  decided  taste,  made  him  forget 
for  a t*me  his  past  delightful  life  of 
study,  which  liad  opened  to  his  dazzled 
eyes  the  book  with  golden  leaves, 
wdiich  had  as  suddenly  closed  to  his  in- 
expressible regret.  As  time  wmre  on, 
Madame  Gaudin's  attacbment  for  Rob- 
ert increased  so  mui‘Ji,  that  she  al- 
most believed  he  was  her  son  ; and  wm.ll 
did  he  merit  it  all,  for  he  respect- 
ed her  sincerely,  and  was  most  grateful 
for  all  she  did  for  him.  Whenever  he 
was  out  at  night,  she  w'oold  await  his 
return  with  the  greatest  impatience, 
and  was  perfectly  happy  when  she 
could  be  near  him  while  he  v/as  read- 
ing, writing,  or  drawing  ; which  latter 
employed  most  of  his  leisure  hours, 
lie  imitated  with  great  care  the  models 
given  him,  and  would  have  passed  the 
entire  night  working  at  them,  but  that 
Madame  Gaudin  sweetly  forced  him  to 
lay  them  aside  and  go  to  bed. 

Robert  bad  now  reached  his  sixteenth 
year,  and  his  salary  was  increased  to 
forty  francs  a month,  which  gave  him 
great  joy,  as  well  as  Madame  Gaudin, 
though  she  thought  that  his  merit  was 
not  yet  remunerated  enough,  notwith- 
standing it  was  a good  opening  for  him 
to  another  career.  Some  days  after 
he  had  receive;!  this  mark  of  the  satis- 
faction his  good  conduct  had  given,  his 
employer  handed  him  a letter,  with 
an  express  recommendation  to  a cele- 
brated painter,  and  asked  him  to  take 
it  to  his  studio,  and  wait  for  an  a,n- 
swer. 

AiTiving  there,  he  introduced  him- 
self into  the  studio  where  the  artist  sat 
at  his  work.  lie  laid  down  his  palette, 
and  when  he  had  finished  reading  the 
letter  that  was  handed  him,  he  saw  to 
his  great  suiprise  the  young  messen- 
ger absorbed  before  the  picture  that 
was  on  his  easel.  After  considering 
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Piim  for  a few  moments  in  silence,  he 
asked  him  sev'Ci'al  questions,  to  which 
Robert  replied  with  an  emotion  and  an 
accent  tliat  rev(?aled  to  the  painter  the 
inspiration  of  his  soul.  The  most 
striking  features  of  his  face  were  his 
large  and  spiritual  eyes,  and  his  broad 
open  forehead,  on  which  thought  sat 
enthroned.  The  artist  was  so  charm- 
ed with  his  agreeable  exterior,  his 
frank  and  expressive  language,  that  he 
inquired  with  interest  what  he  was 
doing,  who  were  his  family,  and  what 
were  his  projects  for  the  future,  llob- 
ert  satisfied  all  these  questions,  which 
were  asked  in  a benevolent  tone,  by 
the  recital  of  his  childhood,  of  the  loss 
of  his  mother,  of  his  studies,  interrupted 
by  the  death  of  his  benefactors,  and 
finished  by  telling  his  actual  position, 
his  love  fordrawing,  and  his  ardent  de- 
sire to  come  to  him  to  study  painting. 

AVell,  you  can  come,  my  boy,”  said 
the  painter;  “but  if  you  should  suc- 
ceed cue  day,  can  you  hide  from  your- 
self the  bitter  deceptions  which  arc  the 
sad  shadow  of  glory  and  renown  ? Yet 
why  should  I frighten  you  and  inspire 
}0u  with  fear,  when  you  trust  so  im- 
plicitly in  the  future  ? You  can  only 
Iiopc.  This  word  is  all-powerful,  and 
with  your  ideas  and  wishes  you  can 
crush  under  your  feet  every  obstacle 
you  wish  to  surmount.  From  this  day 
consider  yourself  my  pupil,  and  1 
doubt  not  you  will  do  me  credit.  I 
Vvill  write  the  answer  to  the  letter  you 
brought  me,  and  tell  your  employer  at 
the  same  time  that  you  belong  to  me 
now.”  Robert  really  thought  he  was 
dreaming,  and  was  afraid  to  stir  for 
fcai-  his  castle  would  fall,  until  the 
painter  put  the  letter  he  was  to  take 
into  his  hand,  and  said,  “ Come  back 
to  morrow.” 

He  ran  all  the  vvay,  and  stopped  al- 
most breathless  before  the  door  of 
Madame  Gaud  in,  opened  it  hastily, 
and  threw  himself  into  her  arms  in  an 
ecsiacy  of  delight.  “ What  is  it  F’  she 
exclaimed,  “what  has  happened  you?  I 
know  it  is  something  good.”  Her  eyes 
were  so  eloquent  with  curiosity  that  he 
at  once  commenced  to  tell  her,  and  re- 


lated, without  omitting  a single  wmrd, 
the  recent  conversation  which  he  had 
with  the  celebrated  painter,  and  ,his 
promise  to  take  him  as  a scholar.  This 
unexpected  event  had  filled  him  with 
such  delight,  that  he  entirely  forgot 
the  letter  that  was  entrusted  to  him, 
but  immediately  set  out  to  deliver  it. 
Contentment  gave  him  wings,  and  he 
was  delirious  with  joy  when  he  press- 
ed against  his  breast  the  letter  which 
was  the  bond  of  his  liberty  and  his  de- 
liverance ; and  without  regret  he  bade 
an  eternal  fiirewell  to  his  former  in- 
sipid labor,  though  his  heart  beat  as  he 
gave  it  to  his  employer,  and  as  he  stood 
waiting  for  him  to  read  it,  the  minutes 
were  like  years.  At  last  he  raised  his 
eyes,  and  said,  “ So  you  are  to  leave 
me,  Robert ; I «m  sorry,  for  I like  you 
much,  and  I shall  not  soon  fill  your 
place  ; still  I cannot  stand  in  the  way 
of  your  promotion.”  Robert’s  hap- 
piness knew  no  bounds,  and  he  return- 
ed and  dreamed  the  sweetest  dreams 
that  ever  came  to  childhood’s  pillow. 
From  this  time  his  life  of  struggle  and 
of  real  work  commenced.  Until  now 
he  had  lived  almost  alone,  far  from  the 
world  and  its  attractions,  and  ignorant 
of  all  wickedness.  When  he  finds  him- 
self face  to  face  with  life’s  realities,  he 
is  like  one  shipwrecked.  He  was 
taken  by  his  ne\v  master  into  the  studio, 
and  presented  to  the  other  scholars. 
Thrown  like  a timid  lamb  into  this 
flock,  he  found  they  had  no  respect  for 
sacred  things,  and  his  innocence  and 
candor  were  cruelly  railed  at,  his  vir- 
tue rudely  spoken  of,  and  his  religion 
turned  into  ridicule  ; and  then  some- 
times, under  the  pretext  of  friendship, 
they  would  try  to  make  him  take  part 
in  their  noisy  revels.  But  he  always  re- 
fused, never  forgetting  that  his  mother 
had  told  him  to  seek  the  old  and  wise 
for  advice,  and  to  avoid  the  company  of 
wicked  young  men.  This  enabled  him 
to  resist  courageously  the  deceitful 
pleasures  produced  by  licentiousness 
and  debaucheries.  To  his  pure  mind, 
nothing  was  so  delightful  as  the  home 
friendship,  the  kindness  and  the  sweet 
oaunsels  he  had  with  Madame  Gaudia 
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Tlip.n  lie  made  excursions  in  tlie  neigh- 
borhood of  Paris,  where  he  found  na- 
ture in  all  lier  beautiful  simplicity ; he 
breathed  the  pure  country  air,  and 
inado  sketches  of  the  surrounding 
scenery.  In  a word,  he  was  entirely 
occupied  witii  his  art,  and  it  was  his 
true  enjoyment.  The  amusement  and 
excesses  of  gayety,  which  ordinarily 
delight  the  young,  had  for  him  no 
charm  ; and  he  repulsed  with  horror 
the  poisoned  cup  to  which  so  many 
open  eager  lips.  My  dear  young 
iTiends,  if  you  only  knevv  what  this 
bitter  cup  contained,  you  would  all 
dash  it  far  from  you,  for  in  drinking 
it  to  the  dregs,  you  will  sometimes 
find  crime,  always  remorse,  a weari- 
ness of  all  things,  and  a premature  old 
age. 

Robert  was  spared  from  falling  into 
the  snares  which  are  set  to  allure  youth, 
which  blessing  can  only  be  attributed 
to  the  pious  education  he  had  received. 
First  impressions  are  never  efiaced. 
they  take  deep  root  in  a child’s  heart, 
and  if  good,  become  the  fruitful  germs 
of  many  virtues  ; if  they  are  bad,  they 
are  the  source  from  wliich  vice  and 
passion  fio  -v.  In  his  tender  years 
Robert  had  loved  God  and  his  works  ; 
later,  when  the  good  cure  had  revealed 
to  him  the  sublimity  of  religion,  tlie 
orphan  was  penetrated  with  a great 
love  for  that  God  who  is  goodness  it- 
self : and  when  reason  and  experience 
confirmed  all  which  his  mother  and  his 
protector  had  taught  him,  he  believed 
more  firmly  still,  and  found  in  all  na- 
ture visible  proofs  of  the  gi-andeur  and 
power  manifested  by  the  Sovereign 
Ruler  of  the  universe.  When  his 
companions  were  convinced  that  they 
could  not  make  him  one  of  their  ban  l 
of  idlers,  they  let  him  alone,  and  treat- 
ed him  with  the  most  contemptuous 
indifference,  which  was  a great  hap- 
])iness  to  him,  for  he  was  no  longer 
disturbed  in  his  studies,  and  applied 
himself  with  such  ardor  and  perse ver- 
iince  that  his  master  was  enchanted 
with  his  progress,  and  prodigal  of  his 
praises  and  encouragement,  his  coun- 
sels and  lessons  ; and  aided  to  the  ut- 


most of  his  ability  this  rare  talent,  ^ 
which  only  demanded  for  its  perfection 
aid  and  good  direction.  Not  a day 
passed  wnthout  his  looking  over  Rob- 
ert’s studies,  correcting  them,  and  stim- 
ulating the  generous  emulation  of  the 
young  artist.  Robert  proved  his  grat- 
itude by  his  devotion  to  his  studies,  and 
if  on  the  one  hand  the  master  was 
proud  of  his  pupil,  on  the  other  so 
sincere,  exalted,  and  just  was  his  re- 
spect for  him,  that  he  wmuld  have  con- 
sidered it  but  a small  sacrifice  to  have 
given  his  life  for  a man  who  was  so 
liberal  of  his  time  and  knowledge  to 
him.  This  tribute  w'hich  his  warm 
heart  gave  so  willingly,  wms  not  the 
only  one  Robert  received.  Madame 
GauJin  made  a duty  of  continuing  the 
charitable  work  of  the  Abbe  Verneuil, 
w’ho  had  showm  so  sublime  and  disin- 
terested an  affection  for  Robert.  She 
spent  without  regret  the  savings  of 
tw’enty  years,  and,  although  an  old 
w’oman,  she  worked  like  a young  girl, 
inventing  the  most  ingenious  means  for 
hiding  the  sacrifices  she  w'as  obliged  to 
make.  She  exhausted  hcrstlf  by  iier 
labor ; but  she  loved  Robert,  and'said, 
w'itii  a just  pride,  “ He  wall  be  a great 
painter,  and  will  repay  me  a thousand 
times  for  all  I do  for  him  now.  What 
is  a little  trouble  ? Fatigue  soon  passes 
over.  I am  only  an  old  woman,  and 
have  no  need  of  anything,  but  he  is  so 
young,  so  good  and  easily  contente*!, 
that  if  he  only  has  air  and  sunshine  he 
is  happy.  He  never  spends  a cent  im- 
pi’operly,  and  is  economical,  charitable, 
and  polite.  I could  not  love  him  more 
if  I wmre  his  mother ; and  ail  I ask 
of  God  is,  that  he  wdll  spare  me  yet 
a wdiile,  that  I may  work  for  him.” 
Robert  had  not  the  least  idea  of  t!ie 
expedients  she  employed  for  dissimu- 
lating the  privations  she  each  day  im- 
posed upon  herself,  but  he  worked  with 
devouring  energy  night  and  day.  and 
nothing  is  a trouble  to  him,  notiiing  a 
fiitigue,  which  brings  him  nearer  to 
that  glorious  end,  an  artist ! a time, 
soul-inspired  artist ! But  matei’ial  life 
and  its  necessities  must  be  provided 
for  : yet  he  thinks  not  of  privations,  so 
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complelely  is  be  fascinated  with  art 
and  dreams  of  fame.  Tt  soon  became 
difncult  for  Madame  Gaiidin  to  hide 
from  Ivobert  her  almost  penniless  posi- 
tion, which  was  all  the  harder  because 
of  her  excessive  tenderness  and  love 
for  him.  She  seemed  to  have  but  one 
tiiought,  and  that  was  to  spare  him  all 
trouble.  The  courage  of  women  has 
its  scarce  in  the  heart,  and  if  they  have 
love  as  an  incentive,  tlicy  can  accom- 
])lish  ends  that  place  them  far  above 
men.  So  she  kept  from  Robert  the  know- 
ledge of  the  obligation  he  was  under 
to  her,  and  for  three  years  struggled 
with  energy  and  constancy  to  give  tlie 
young  painter,  not  only  the  necessa- 
ries, but  also  an  appearance  of  lux- 
uries, which  deceived  him  to  the  last 
degree.  Up  to  this  time  her  heroic 
courage  was  the  same,  but  her  health 
failed  suddenly,  and  religion  alone  sus- 
tained her,  with  a firm  and  consoling 
hand,  when  misfortunes  came.  Robert 
also  needed  it  to  keep  up  his  spirits, 
f,  »r  he  felt  a keen  anguish  when  he  saw 
her  extended  on  a bed  of  pain  ; but  his 
faith  gave  him  supernatural  strength, 
and  he  struggled  victoriously  with 
poverty,  abandoning  for  a time  his 
loved  art  to  attend  to  the  smallest  de- 
tails of  material  life,  dividing  his  time 


between  the  sick  friend  whom  he  sur- 
]-ounded  with  delicacies,  and  upon 
whom  he  lavished  his  tenderest  care, 
and  work,  monotonous,  but  productive 
work  ; and  with  his  money  he  procured 
remedies  which  he  hoped  would  bring 
back  her  health  who  had  done  so  much 
for  him.  In  this  hour  of  trial  he  never 
despaired,  and  spent  sixteen  hours  out 
of  the  twenty-four  often  in  copying 
miserable  and  ill-drawn  pictures,  and 
all  for  a salary.  But  he  would  exclaim, 
“ I will  be  an  artist.”  He  returned 
sacrifice  for  sacrifice,  and  while  Mad- 
ame Gaudin  was  in  danger,  he  had  not 
a moment  of  repose,  and  only  found 
calmness  and  tranquillity  wlien  con- 
valescence came.  The  roles  were 
changed.  The  protector  became  the 
protected,  the  kind  guardian  of  the 
orphan  became  the  object  of  his  ear- 
nest solicitude.  He  became  a man  dur- 
ing her  sickness ; rendering  her  tlie 
attentions  of  a devoted  son,  and  provid- 
ing for  the  expenses  of  the  household. 
Brought  down  from  his  fairy  land  of 
dreams  by  the  realities  of  life,  he  is 
neither  less  amiable  nor  less  good,  but 
stronger,  braver,  more  faithful  than 
ever.  The  wings  of  the  child  have 
been  folded  ; he  is  only'  a man,  that  is 
all. 
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CHAPTER  VII. 

“ To  be  an  artist  .... 

It  is  bis  hope,  his  faith,  his  ambition.*’ 

Genius,  however  great,  will  not 
make  a man  famous  unless  he  works  for 
fame.  Eobert  felt  this  and  had  strength, 
perseverance,  and  courage  to  labor,  for 
he  was  poor  and  of  obscure  name,  and 
he  knew  what  he  could  do,  and  was 
determined  to  do  it.  But,  like  all  who 
struggle  through  this  life,  he  had  his 
depressions  and  his  griefs,  which  he 
bore  bravely  ; and  if  discouragement 
ever  glided  into  his  soul,  he  instantly 
resorted  to  prayer,  and  peace  and  re- 
pose would  then  spread  their  wings 
over  him.  He  imposed  upon  himself 
the  strict  obligation  of  never  wasting  a 
moment  of  time,  and  chained  himself 
to  his  work,  as  a galley-slave  is  chained ; 
accepting  his  present  life,  mercenary 
and  prosaic  as,  it  is,  with  perfect  resig- 
nation and  happiness,  feeling  that  God 
has  made  it  thus,  and  that  he  must  be 
thankful  for  it.  Existence  was  a hap- 
piness to  him,  for  his  heart  was  good, 
and  duty  was  to  him  perfect  joy ; and 
knowing  he  was  necessary  to  the  hap- 
piness of  Madame  Gaudin,  he  devoted 
himself  to  her  as  a son.  By  degrees 
her  strength  returned,  and  at  last  she 
was  able  to  resume  the  management  of 
the  household,  which  placed  more  time 
at  Eobert’s  disposition,  and  his  mind, 
]‘id  of  these  cares,  regains  its  elasticity 
and  iirimitive  vigor.  Artistic  reveries 
come  back,  the  tire  of  creative  inspira-' 
tion  fills  his  soul,  and  he  stands  before 
his  canvas,  on  which  the  faint  outlines 
of  the  Virgin  are  traced.  Then  another 
dream  seizes  him,  and  hours  and  days 
and  weeks  of  patient  labor  are  neces- 
sary to  faithfully  bring  out  his  ideas, 
and  at  first  all  is  chaos  ; but  slowly  the 
canvas  becomes  animated,  and  finally 


Eobert,  like  Pygmalion,  stands  in  ec- 
stasy before  his  work.  His  body 
trembles  with  enthusiasm,  his  eyes 
moisten,  his  knees  give  way  under  him 
— and  why  this  emotion  ? He  has  faith- 
fully presented  the  scene  where,  be- 
tween God  and  his  mother,  his  happy 
childhood  was  passed.  The  picture  is 
astonishingly  and  wonderfully  true. 
Here  stands  out  boldly  the  savage 
grandeur  of  Ecorcharde,  with  its  rugged 
sides  and  deep  ravines — there  the  val- 
ley through  which  the  silver  waters  of 
the  Dordogne  run — ^the  village  of  Bains 
— the  church  spire,  the  rectory — and 
all  the  croAvning  glory  of  this  mountain, 
its  woods  and  sombre  verdure.  There 
the  little  house  where  Eobert  had  lived 
for  twelve  years,  and.  at  the  extremity 
of  the  valley,  the  peak  of  Sauci,  which 
majestically  crowned  the  whole.  The 
mem  'ry  of  the  young  artist  is  faithful, 
and  he  forgets  nothing.  Standing  on 
a clearing  on  the  mountain  side  is  a 
woman,  and  a child  is  playing  near 
her ; it  is  Eobert  and  his  mother.  The 
sun  is  just  sinking  below  the  horizon, 
and  sheds  upon  the  scene  the  glory  of  its 
waves  of  gold  and  purple.  Each  day 
Eobert  gave  many  hours  to  this  picture, 
in  which  he  re-lived  his  childhood’s  days ; 
and,  Avhen  completed,  it  was  a perfect 
masterpiece  of  grace  and  taste,  and 
finished  with  much  care.  His  touch 
wms  fresh  and  bold — the  animals  that 
reposed  in  the  valley  were  perfect, 
the  trees  of  exquisite  foliage,  and  the 
lights  and  shades  of  delicious  harmonj^ 

One  morning  the  young  painter  was 
at  work,  bringing  out  a stronger  efibet 
of  liglit  on  his  picture,  when  a loud 
knock  at  the  door  drew  him  from  his 
work.  He  opened  it,  and  standing 
before  him  Avas  his  late  master. 

“Where  have  you  been,  my  dear 
Eobert  ?”  asked  the  illustrious  artist ; 
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“1  liave  been  so  uneasy  about  you. 
Tell  me  why  you  have  not  been  in  my 
studio  for  so  long  a time  ?” 

Robert,  touched  by  this  mark  of  in- 
terest, given  with  so  much  alFabilify 
and  simplicity,  replied  by  a recital  of 
the  painful  position  in  which  he  had 
been  thrown  by  the  sickness  of  Madame 
Gaudin,  and  told  in  such  warm  terras 
of  her  generous  conduct  to  him,  that 
tile  artist  did  not  know  which  to  ad- 
mire most — the  lively  gratitude  of  the 
one,  or  beautiful  devotion  of  the  other. 

The  artist  grasped  his  hand,  and, 
pressing  it  w'armly,  said,  “ You  have 
done  your  duty,  and  can  never  re- 
proach yourself  with  ingratitude.’’ 
Then,  turning  toward  the  picture,  he 
exclaimed,  Can  this  be  your  work  ? 
It  is  wonderful.”  After  a few  mo- 
ments, in. which  he  was  perfectly  ab- 
sorbed, he  said,  “ Robert,  you  are 
ignorant  of  your  talent ; you  know 
more  than  I do,  and  must  be  a great 
jiainter  ere  long.”  Then,  clasping  the 
stupefied  young  man  in  his  arms,  he 
pressed  him  to  his  heart  in  a generous 
transport  of  admiration. 

Madame  Gaudin,  who  had  gone  out 
to  buy  provisions  for  the  day,  stopped 
at  the  open  door  to  ask  what  it  could 
all  mean  ; and  when  she  understood 
what  they  were  speaking  about,  she 
felt  a.  great  joy,  and  exclaimed,  “I 
knew  it ; I knew'  he  would  be  a great 
jiainter.”  Her  excess  of  happiness 
made  her  steps  a little  trembling  and 
uncertain  ; and,  without  caring  for  the 
]>resence  of  the  stranger,  she  said  to 
Robert,  “ God  will  bless  thee,  ray  boy  ; 
God  will  recompense  thy  Christia  i 
vli’lues,  and  all  the  affection  thou  hast 
iiad  for  a poor  old  woman  like  m.e.” 
Then,  noticing  the  artist,  she  said,  “ I 
cannot  help  it ; excuse  me,  sir,  but  I 
r.iust  embrace  him,  I must  press  him 
lo  my  heart,  and  then  I will  be  con- 
tent. ’ 

Robert  yielded  to  her  caresses  in  a 
n.oniier  vvhich  attested  better  than 
Vi  or  Is  the  sincerity  of  his  attachment 
tor  tiie  worthy  woman. 

Toe  fipfirobation  and  praises  given 
liri  work  by  his  master  made  a pro- 
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found  impression  on  the  mind  of  Rob- 
ert. 

“ My  dear  boy,”  said  the  artist,'  I 
will  buy  your  picture  at  a good  price. 
Each  one  of  us  should  aid  others  to  find 
the  road  on  which  he  has  gathered  the 
flowers  of  fortune.  God  has  blessed 
my  work  and  made  me  rich,  but  I can- 
not enjoy  the  favors,  of  fortune  alone  ; 
I must  aid  others,  and  share  with  them 
the  riches  that  God  has  loaned  me. 
My  purse,  my  credit,  my  protection  are 
yours  to-day,  and  I want  you  to  use 
them  wdthout  hesitation,  for  I cherish 
you  as  a pupil  and  love  you  as  a friend. 
When  I pay  the  debt  of  life,  I hope  to 
endow  a great  painter.  Work,  then, 
my  boy ; work  for  glory  ; you  are  now 
on  the  road  to  fame,  and  it  will  lead 
you  to 'fortune.”  Before  leaving  he 
put  in  Madame  Gaudin’s  hand  a well- 
filled  purse,  and  said,  Keep  silence ; 
say  nothing  of  this  to  Robert.” 

Robert  liad  another  joy  on  this 
eventful  day.  Toward  night  he  w'as 
going  on  an  errand  for  Madame  Gaudin, 
and  near  the  Pont  Neuf,  by  the  Place 
Dauphiiie,  he  heard  the  voice  of  a man 
littering  a kind  of  lament  for  Napoleon. 
The  voice  was  loud  and  strong,  and 
in  its  modulations  there  was  so  much 
sorrow  that  he  hastened  toward  the 
man,  to  see  if  his  features  verified  a 
suspicion  that  came  across  his  mind. 
He  knew  he  had  seen  this  man  before, 
lie  was  a street  singer  ; and  the  longer 
he  listened  to  him,  the  more  convinced 
w'as  he  in  his  belief.  Soon  bis  eyes 
w'cre  fixed  on  a large  wound  in  his 
forehead,  and,  no  longer  doubting,  he 
called  out,  “O  Cyprien  ! my  good  Cy- 
prien  !”  at  the  same  time  holding  out 
ins  hand. 

‘‘  Pardon — excuse  me — I do  not 
know  you.” 

“ But  ,are  you  not  Cyprien  Hardy, 
ex-grenadier  of  the  Imperial  Guards  ?” 
said  Robert. 

“ I am  no  other  person ; but  I can’t 
remember  to  have  seen  you  before.” 

“ I remember  you,”  said  Robert,  with 
expression.  “ The  little  orphan  that 
you  took  before  the  palace  at  Fontaine- 
bleau and  conducted  to  Paris,  although 
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ciglit  years  ago,  has  not  forgotten  his 
protector  and  friend,  and  now  wishes 
to  shake  hands  with  him  ; you  will  not 
refuse  me  that  pleasure  surely?” 

“ Ah ! truly  no — a thousand  times  no 
— I cannot  refuse.  Touched  there,” 
said  he,  putting  his  hand  on  his  heart, 
1 know  it  is  Robert  who  speaks  to 
jne ; my  little  Robert,  grown  to  be  a 
man.  You  have  changed  much,  young 
man,  and  so  have  I ; but  that  does  not 
matter  ; I have  suffered  cruelly.  Oh 
my  loved  emperor  ! if  I could  only  go 
to  him.” 

“ (Yme  with  me,”  said  Robert ; “ wc 
can  talk  entirely  as  we  please  when 
alone ; come  with  me  and  I Mull  take 
you  to  a person  who  knows  you  already, 
and  who,  I am  certain  beforehand,  will 
be  glad  to  see  you.” 

The  idle  and  curious  people  who 
were  standing  by  when  this  touching 
I'ecognition  took  place  all  walked 
off  and  left  the  place  clear  to  our 
friends. 

“ A thousand  thunders,  Mister  Rob- 
ert, you  are  no  prouder  now  in  Pains 
" than  wdien  we  came  in  together,  but 
I on  walk  too  fast  for  my  old  leas.” 

“ Pardon  me,  Cyprien,”  said  he, 
stopping  quickly,  “ but  I am  so  anx- 
ious to  get  }'ou  home  that  1 forget  you 
may  be  fatigued  and  may  need  my 
arm.  Take  it,  my  friend,  for  it  is 
sure,  like  my  affection  for  you  ; take  it 
and  wc  can  w’alk  faster.  I am  afraid 
Madame  Gaudin  will  be  uneasy  if  I 
stay  out  so  long,  and  I do  not  like  to 
give  her  the  least  uneasiness.” 

“ Oh !”  said'  the  soldier,  stretching 
up,  for  he  wms  bent  more  by  grief  than 
years,  “ you  are  a w'orthy  young  man, 
and  not  proud  at  all.  You  do  not 
blush  to  give  your  arm  to  a brigand 
of  the  Loii-e  ; for  that  is  what  we  poor 
soldiers  who  regret  our  empei’or  are 
called.  But  tell  me,  who  is  this  Ma- 
dame Gaucliin — what  in  the  deuce  do 
you  call  her  ?” 

“ Gaudin,  my  good  Cyprien.” 

“ Gaudin  ! Oh  ! well,  I suppose  she  is 
some  particular  person,  is  she  1” 

“ She  is  a good  and  excellent  woman, 
to  whom  1 owe  all  that  1 am,  and  who 


has  made  every  sacrifice  for  me,  and 
whom  I love  with  all  my  heart.” 

“Ah!  I understand;  it  is  a widow 
that  wants  to  catch  you  ?” 

“ Oh ! no,  my  good  Cyprien,”  said 
Robert, laughing  ; “it  is  a person  that 
you  know',  the  old  housekeeper  of  tire 
lamented  Abbe  Verneuil.  You  know 
the  priest  wdio  gave  me  so  sweet  a 
w'elcome  when  I arrived  in  Paris,  and 
who  placed  me  at  the  house  of  Ma- 
dame de  Vernanges  ?” 

“ Yes,  yes  ; it  comes  back  to  my 
memory  now,  and  I took  a bitter 
hatred  against  her  the  day  I pulled 
the  door  bell  at  the  cure's.  She  looked 
at  me  w'ith  a pair  of  eyes  that  shone 
like  balls  of  fire,  because  I twisted  my 
mustache  w'hen  I spoke  to  her.  VvYli, 
what  has  become  of  the  priest  ?” 

“ Alas  ! he  is  dead,  and  much  too 
soon  for  me.  Oh!  it  was  one  of  mv 
dark  days,  Cyprien.” 

“ The  same  as  mine  for  my  emperor. 
I weep  for  him  as  you  w'ecp  for  the 
cui’e.” 

“We  have  good  reason,  my  friend, 
to  remember  such  men,  and  to  foi-get 
them  w'ould  be  to  forget  ourselves.” 

“ So  you  tell  me,  old  Gaudin  is  liv- 
ing with  you  ?” 

“ No,  no  ; I should  have  told  you  I 
lived  wnth  the  dear,  good  w'oraan  ; for 
since  the  death  of  the  abbo  this  gen- 
erous woman  has  provided  for  nil  my 
w'auts,  spent  for  me  lier  hard  sav- 
ings,  and  in  every  way  ti'ied  to  con- 
sole me  for  w'hat  I had  lost.  Yes, 
my  friend,  this  good  Madame  Gau- 
din pushed  forward  my  taste  for 
drawing  and  painting;  and  I thank 
her  from  the  depths  of  my  heart,  and 
can  say  without  vanity  that  these  sac- 
rifices have  not  been  lost.  I am  i-e- 
joiced  that  I can  give  her  seme  ha[)pi- 
ness,  and  it  may  be  that  in  the  turning 
of  the  w heel  of  fortune  I may  gain 
wealth,  and  all  that  I have  and  all  that 
I may  ever  have  shall  be  hers,  for  she 
has  done  every  tiring  for  me.” 

“ Certainly,”  said  Cypr'ien,  “ and 
I embrace  the  good  woman  w'ith  my 
heart,’  mounting  slowly  as  he  said  It 
the  four  steps  that  led 'to  their  house. 
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llobert  had  gone  in  ahead  of  him 
and  returned  with  Madame  Gaudin, 
who  received  the  old  soldier  kindly, 
and  feasted  him  as  a friend,  making 
his  lonely  and  bruised  heart  feel 
happier  than  it  had  for  a long  time. 
After  sapper  Eobert  asked  him  to 
tell  them  all  that  had  happened  him 
since  they  last  met. 

“ There  is  but  one  subject  for  me, 
my  dear  Eobert,”  said  he,  “ and  that 
is  my  eiaperor.  I have  so  much  joy 
and  so  much  sorrow  when  I pro- 
nounce this  cherished  name ; I am 
so  moved  when  I recall  the  days  when 
fortune  abandoned  him,  that  it  is  al- 
most better  for  me  not  to  revert  to  the 
subject ; but,  since  you  wish  it,  I will 
commence.  When  we  had  seen  the 
last  of  the  Little  Corporal,  and  I found 
I could  do  nothing  more  for  him,  I 
commenced  singing  his  praises  through 
the  streets,  even  at  the  risk  of  being 
imprisoned;  and  now  he  is  dead,”  said 
he,  with  a melancholy  air— “ died  on 
tliat  lonely  rock  where  he  was  held  a 
captive,  and  the  only  hope  I have  left 
is  in  heaven.” 

lie  looked  so  tired  now  that  Eobert 
made  him  go  to  bed,  and  before  he 
was  up  in  the  morning  ran  out  and 
bought  him  suitable  clothes,  so  that 
nhen  he  awakened  he  found  new  ones 
instead  of  the  rags  he  had  laid  on  his 
bed.  “ I want  Cyprien  to  stay  with 
me,”  said  Eobert,  “ for  he  has  been  a 
faithful  soldier,  and  I am  young,  and 
can  work  for  us  both  but  it  was  a 
difficult  matter  to  get  his  consent  for 
this  arrangement,  and  he  had  to  tell 
liim  many  times  that  he  would  be  so 
useful  to  him,  and  that  he  really  need- 
(?d  him  before  he  would  accept  the 
offer.  Finally  he  agreed  to  become 
an  inmate  of  the  modest  household.  He 
mixed  colors  for  the  young  painter, 
rendered  little  services  to  Madame 
(3audin,  who  did  all  she  could  to  aid 
Eobert  to  make  him  happy.  From 
this  time  God  seemed  to  open  to  him 
file  treasures  of  the  choicest  favors,  and 
to  spread  tliem  in  profusion  on  the 
head  of  the  young  painter.  Waimily 
(•.•onmendcfi  to  (he  world  by  the  great 


artist  who  had  been  his  master,  es- 
teemed for  his  excellent  conduct,  and 
justly  appreciated  for  his  talent,  whicli 
was  now  burning  in  all  its  lustre,  he 
could  look  forwmrd  to  a happy  future. 
His  mother’s  prediction  v/as  being 
gradually  accomplished,  and  this  aid- 
ed him.  Whenever  he  sat  down  to 
composing,  he  first  implored  the  as 
sistance  of  God,  with  the  firm  bedief 
that  it  would  not  be  refused ; and  it 
was  not,  for  the  blessed  Lord  crowns 
with  benefits  those  who  serve  him  with 
love.  Nothing  gives  courage  like  the 
certainty  of  success;  and,  full  of  an  in- 
defatigable ardor  for  his  art,  he  work- 
ed hard,  disdaining  the  vain  pleasures 
of  the  world,  and  his  labor  was  recom- 
pensed. As  he  advanced  in  age,  the 
love  of  his  art  consumed  him  the  more, 
and  in  place  of  the  wild  entlinsiasrn  he 
felt  at  first  he  was  filled  with  a deep 
and  serious  sentimenf,  and  wanted  to 
study  the  old  masters  under  the  bright 
sky  of  Italy.  The  only  drawback  he 
had  ever  had  to  his  dreams  of  study- 
ing there  was  the  thought  of  leaving 
Madame  Gaudin  alone ; but  now  that 
Cy[)rien  was  .with  her,  lie  would  keep 
her  company  during  his  absence.  He 
was  too  firmly  convinced  of  the  old 
man’s  affection  to  doubt  for  a moment 
that  he  would  fail  to  fulfil  any  instruc- 
tions he  might  give  him ; but  before 
leaving  France  he  wished  to  visit  his 
native  mountain,  and  pray  on  the  grave 
of  his  mother.  He  was  now  twenty- 
one  years  of  age,  and  had  not  forgotten 
the  package  he  was  to  receive  when  he 
attained  his  majority,  and  whicli  he 
felt  sure  contained  some  instructions 
from  his  well-beloved  mother,  which 
it  would  be  a pleasure  for  him  to  obey. 
After  quieting  his  fears  about  Cyprien 
and  poor  Madame  Gaudin,  he  wiped 
away  the  tears  of  the  good  woman, 
embraced  her  tenderly,  and,  after  re- 
ceiving Cyprien’s  promise  to  take  good 
care  of  the  charge  confided  to  Ins 
friendship,  Eobert  set  out  for  I An-  ■ 
vergne. 
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CHAPTER  VIII. 


“ Shi*  sleeps — all  is  silent  now 
No  more  heart-beats.” 

The  most  touching  and  beautiful 
affection  in  the  world  is  that  for  par- 
ents, for  their  homes,  and  their  graves. 
A child  who  reveres  his  mother’s 
memory  will  keep  his  name  free  from 
blemish ; for  a good  name  is  a precious 
heritage,  and  the  remembrance  of  vir- 
tues in  either  father  or  mother  will 
shield  against  bad  actions  like  an  im- 
penetrable buckler.  But,  alas  ! a ven- 
eration for  the  names  of  our  fathers  is 
no  longer  in  honor  among  men.  Fam- 
ily homesteads  are  ruthlessly  destroy- 
ed by  those  who  forget  that  every 
stone  is  sacred  to  some  tender  memory ; 
and  it  seems  now  that  cool  indiffer- 
ence has  replaced  that  sweet  affection 
which  of  old  united  parents  and  child- 
ren. How  common  a thing  it  is  in  the 
present  day  to  see  children  disrespect- 
ful to  those  who  have  given  them  birth  ; 
and  to  what  can  this  perversion  of 
heart,  which  chills  all  natural  feelings, 
"be  attributed  but  a want  of  religious, 
training,  that  sanctifying,  purifying 
power  which  is  based  upon  God  s holy 
will  and  divine  commandments  ; and 
faith,  hope,  and  charity,  the  celestial 
virtues  which  ought  to  fill  all  hearts  ? 

With  Robert,  advancing  years  had 
not  weakened  in  his  soul  the  tender 
veneration  he  avowed  for  the  memory 
of  his  mother  and  her  virtues.  It  was 
to  the  principles  she  had  instilled  into 
his  mind  that  he  was  indebted  for  his 
present  prosperity  and  happiness,  for, 
though  genius  is  the  inestimable  gift  of 
God,  it  needs  guidance  and  consecra- 
tion ; and  all  the  pious  sentiments  which 
were  afterward  developed  in  his  soul 
were  from  the  seeds  sown  by  that 
, angel  mother. 

Robert  took  the  road  to  Clermont, 
and  could  have  flown  the  entire  dis- 
tance, so  eager  was  he  to  get  to  his  old 
home.  And  again  and  again  doubts 
would  fill  his  mind  as  to  whether  he 
would  find  the  loved  grave;  whether 
pitiF-'iS  time  would  not  in  nine  years, 


have  efiaced  the  letters  which  tracesil 
the  name  of  his  mother  ? Clermont  at 
last  appeared  in  the  distance,  then  the 
village  of  Bains,  and  then  he  was  at 
the  door  of  the  rectory,  standing  with 
a beating  heart  to  see  a loved  face, 
but  the  door  is  opened  by  a strange 
priest,  from  whom  he  learns  that  the 
venerable  cure  whom  he  sought  was 
dead,  but  in  dying  he  left  instructions 
to  his  successor  : begging  that  Madame 
Dormeuifs  grave  should  not  be  neg- 
lected, which  gave  Robert  but  another 
proof  of  his  imperishable  love.  After 
obeying  the  first  wish  of  his  heart  and 
visiting  his  mother  s grave,  he  obtain- 
ed the  papers  which  concerned  him, 
and,  opening  them  with  emotion,  read 
as  follows : 

“ My  dear  son  : I did  not  wish  you 
to  know  the  contents  of  these  papers 
until  you  were  twenty-one,  because  it 
seemed  to  me  that  before  this  time 
you  would  hardly  comprehend  them, 
and  I thought  it  best  to  wait  until  you 
had  experience  and  maturity  of  judg- 
ment. You  know  we  are  rarely  will- 
ing to  take  the  experience  of  others  for 
our  instruction  ; believing  that  what 
shipwrecked  them  we  would  have  been 
wise  enough  to  have  avoided ; that  we 
would  have  acted  better,  reasoned  bet: 
ter,  than  those  who  have  preceded  us 
on  the  perilous  sea  called  the  world. 
The  blind  lead  the  blind,  and  when  we 
fall  we  are  astonished.  It  is  so  with 
all  men.  Being  feeble,  they  think  they 
are  strong ; being  dependent,  they  think 
they  are  free ; being  powerless,  they 
think  they  are  creatures  of  genius. 
But  thou,  my  dear  child,  wilt  have 
more  strength  than  those  who  repose 
in  themselves  the  care  of  their  conduct, 
and  do  not  invoke  God  to  light  them 
with  his  divine  rays.  In  the  moment 
of  trial  they  fall;  it  happened  so  to 
me,  my  son,  when  I took  my  own  fee- 
ble reason  for  my  guide.  But,  though 
I have  no  grave  faults  to  reproach  my- 
self for,  it  is  not  the  less  true  that  I 
have  compromised  thy  future,  and  for- 
gotten my  duties  as  a wife  and  my  du- 
ties as  a Christian,  for  I have  not  been 
indulgent  and  forgetful  of  injuries.  To 
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day,  by  God’s  grace,  I am  calm.  I judge 
myself  more  severely  than  he  will  judge 
me,  and  I feel  guilty  and  cannot  ex- 
cuse myself  to  thy  eyes,  by  my  youth, 
inexperience,  and  the  isolation  in  which 
I found  myself,  when  I claimed  the 
right  of  breaking  the  links  which  I 
ought  to  have  respected  for  my  son. 
But  it  was  my  fault,  and  I will  have 
the  courage  to  tell  you  all — to  confess 
all  my  sins,  and  then  ask  for  pardon. 
Dormeuil  is  not  thy  name,  my  child ; 
it  is  mine,  the  name  of  my  father,  a 
plebeian  name,  but  without  blemish. 
Thy  name  is  De  Verceil,  and  thy  father 
is  the  Count  Sosthene  de  Verceil.  At 
ten  years  of  age,  I lost  my  father  ; my 
mother  died  in  giving  me  birth,  and  I 
was  left  to  the  charge  of  an  aunt  who 
was  my  only  relative.  This  worthy 
woman  was  not  rich,  but  an  annuity 
left  her  by  her  husband  and  the  rev- 
enue from  some  savings  placed  her 
above  want,  and  her  kind  heart  pitied 
my  orphanage,  and  she  shared  every- 
thing with  me.  I owe  to  her  five  years 
of  happiness,  and  oh ! that  it  were 
more  ; her  counsels  and  her  tenderness 
would  have  spared  me  the  regrets  I 
feel  at  this  hour.  She  had  placed  me 
in  a school  of  great  renown,  wishing, 
she  said,  to  leave  me,  in  lieu  of  fortune, 
a good  education.  Notwithstanding 
my  plebeian  name  I had  a crowd  of 
friends  of  rich  and  noble  heritage,  for 
youth  never  thinks  of  the  differences 
in  rank  or  the  prerogatives  of  birth  ; 
and  it  was  thus  that  I became  the 
friend  of  an  amiable  young  girl,  Hele- 
na de  Verceil.  Her  brother  came  to 
see  her  often,  and,  as  we  were  insep- 
arable, I was  generally  present  at 
these  visits.  I was  a simple  and  can- 
did girl,  and  these  traits  made  a pro- 
found impression  on  the  young  count, 
and  when  I left  the  school  some 
months  aftei'  Helena  I continued  to 
see  him  from  time  to  time,  at  his  sis- 
ter’s house,  for  she  was  married  imme- 
diately after  leaving  school.  Young, 
ardent,  impetuous,  and  unused  to  any 
resistance,  the  count  fell  easily  into 
the  snare  which  was  held  out  to  his 
inexperience  by  an  irresistible  tender- 


ness. His  passion,  far  from  calming, 
grew  stronger  each  day,  and  he  resolv- 
ed to  overcome  all  obstacles  and  ask 
to  marry  me,  although  his  age  and  his 
tastes  were  far  from  this  grave  deter- 
mination. With  his  fortune  and  hand, 
he  came  to  beg  my  aunt’s  consent,  and 
to  pray  that  she  wmuld  not  defer  his 
happiness.  Overwhelmed  with  joy  at 
so  brilliant  and  advantageous  an  offer 
for  her  niece,  she  gave  her  consent,  for 
in  all  her  dreams  for  the  daughter  of 
her  cherished  brother  she  had  never 
caressed  so  sweet  an  illusion  as  this. 
She  accepted  it  with  the  more  grati- 
tude as  she  knew  she  had  a mortal 
malady  which  would  soon  leave  me 
alone,  in  the  midst  of  the  manlfpld 
dangers  that  assail  youth.  In  taking 
for  his  wife  an  obscure  and  poor  girl 
the  count  was  alienated  from  all  his 
family,  and  his  proud  and  noble  par- 
ents would  not  pardon  this  unworthy 
mesalliance.  He  could,  they  said,  have 
married  a woman  of  rank  and  wealth, 
but  this  unprofitable  union  to  the  eyes  of 
people  blinded  by  their  titles,  whatever 
may  have  been  the  qualities  of  heart, 
was  nothing  and  worse  than  nothing. 
He  could  obtain  no  favor  from  them, 
after  putting  so  dark  a spot  on  their 
escutcheon.  These  humiliations  and 
insults  would  have  had  no  effect  upon 
me,  could  1 have  been  consoled  by  the 
tender  affection  of  my  aunt,  who  saw 
but  too  late  that  wealth  does  not  give 
happiness ; and  in  less  than  two  years 
after  my  marriage  I vvas  called  to  mourn 
her  loss.  The  love  of  the  count  was  soon 
extinguished,  and  men  are  very  apt  to 
be  ungrateful  and  cruel  when  they  cease 
to  love.  His  conduct  soon  proved  that 
he  had  only  formed  for  me  an  ephen> 
era!  attachment,  but  I loved  him 
above  everything,  and  with  all  the 
energy  of  my  soul ; and  this  love  in- 
creased when  I became  a mother,  and 
I dared  to  believe  that  this  title  im- 
posed by  nature,  and  so  dear  to  most 
men,  would  touch  the  heart  of  my  hus- 
band, but  the  paternal  sentiment  could 
not  triumph  over  the  aversion  the  count 
felt  for  her  wdiom,  in  a moment  of  insen« 
sate  passion,  he  had  taken  for  his  wife. 
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For  one  moment  a ray  of  joy  burned 
in  Ins  eyes  n lien  he  saw  that  he  had 
an  inheritor ; it  was  the  pride  of  having 
a son,  nothing  more.  He  soon  left  my 
side,  and  I saw  no  more  of  him,  except 
in  the  rare  moments  he  consecrated  to 
thee.  Carried  away  in  a round  of 
pleasures,  stifling  in  the  noise  of  revelry 
the  cries  of  conscience,  regretting  his 
liberty,  furious  at  finding  himself  tied 
to  a woman  who  was  the  only  obstacle 
to  his  ambitious  desires,  he  wished  to 
give  the  half  of  his  fortune  to  get  clear 
of  me;  he  overwhelmed  me  with  re- 
proaches, and  fiew  into  furious  rages 
about  my  being  the  cause  of  his  misfor- 
tunes. 

“ One  day,  after  a fit  of  fury,  in  which 
he  had  treated  me  most  cruelly,  he 
said,  ‘ I do  not  wish  you  to  nourish  this 
child  any  more ; I am  not  going  to 
have  him  raised  by  you !’  These 
words  struck  me  dumb.  I had  you  in 
my  arms,  my  dear  Robert,  and  I re- 
solved to  keep  you  there,  and  fly  with 
you  to  where  he  could  not  find  me.  I 
had  laid  by  the  sum  of  four  thousand 
francs,  which  my  aunt  had  left  me,  and 
some  savings  from  my  father’s  pension, 
with  the  jewels  my  husband  gave  me 
at  our  marriage.  These  I sold,  and 
that,  added  to  the  rest,  made  ten  thou- 
sand francs.  I filled  a trunk  with  the 
clothing  which  was  absolutely  neces- 
sary for  us,  leaving  behind  all  luxuries, 
and  all  ornaments  and  jewels,  save  a 
portrait  of  thy  father,  which  is  in  a 
small  medallion  set  in  pearls,  and  may 
aid  you  to  recognize  him.  All  my 
preparations  being  made,  I waited  until 
the  servants  had  gone  to  their  evening 
meal,  and  then,  with  a thousand  pre- 
cautions, left  by  a stairway  which  led 
to  the  vestibule.  It  was  scarcely  night 
when,!  came  out  and  found  a stage  to 
take  my  baggage  and  myself.  I did 
not  kiu)w  at  first  where  to  go,  but  I 
wanted  to  fly  far  from  the  city  where 
I had  suffered  so  much,  and  to  assure 
myself  of  keeping  my  child  ; this  w^as 
my  only  thought,  my  only  desire.  In 
thinking  over  where  I should  go,  I re- 
membered that  my  parents  were  origin- 
.ally  of  1 Auvergne,  and  in  my  child- 


hood I had  heard  my  father  describe 
this  part  of  France,  and,  above  all,  the 
baths  of  Mount  Dore.  I hesitated  no 
longer,  taking  the  road  to  Clermont, 
but  filled  with  the  most  horrid. fears 
Each  time  the  stage  stopped  I fancied 
I saw  the  angry  figure  of  thy  father, 
and  that  he  jerked  thee  from  my  arms. 
What  I suffered  during  this  journey  I 
can  never  express  to  you.  A thousand 
terrors,  shudderings,  and  anguishes  of 
all  kinds  agitated  me,  until  I feared  1 
should  lose  my  reason.  If  any  one 
looked  at  me,  I thought  they  knew  my 
secret,  and  was  ready  to  scream  with 
horror.  The  gallop  of  a horse  made 
me  tremble  and  think  I was  overtaken, 
and  my  emotion  would  have  betrayed 
me  had  the  passengers  been  interested 
in  watching  my  movements.  Every 
unknown  person  I suspected  as  an 
enemy,  and  the  remembrance  of  those 
hours  of  my  life  is  still  so  vivid  that 
they  even  now  fill  me  with  horror. 
However,  I arrived  at  Clermont  with- 
out accident,  and  remained  there  long 
enough  to  inform  myself  of  the  chances 
of  being  able  to  find  a small  house  to 
let,  in  the  neighborhood  of  the  baths  of 
Mount  Dore.  Here  the  first  years  of 
tliy  life  were  passed,  and  no  remarka. 
ble  event  has  ever  troubled  our  hap_ 
py  solitude.  What  I have  most  dread 
ed  was  that  I might  have  to  return  to 
the  world,  but  God  spares  me  this ; he 
will  take  me  soon.  Thou  canst  now 
■judge  of  my  anguish  at  the  thought  of 
being  separated  from  thee,  and  the 
desolation  of  my  soul,  that  I know  will 
soon  leave  thee  alone  in  the  world. 

0 my  child  ! in  this  hour,  when  my 
love  redoubles  its  strength  and  struggles 
against  death  to  enjoy  some  moments 
more  of  thy  sweet  society,  I weep  bit- 
terly at  the  loneliness  I have  made  for 
thee.  I may,  perhaps,  exaggerate  my 
wrongs ; I may  have  acted  badly  ; but 
when  the  moment  comes  when  I will 
appear  before  my  sovereign  Judge,  to 
render  an  account  for  all  my  actions,  if 

1 reproach  myself  with  voluntarily 
throwing  off  the  yoke  which  w’eighed 
me  down,  I will  say  also,  with  the  same 
frankness,  that  I rejoice  to  have  raised 
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thee  far  from  the  world’s  corruptions 
and  would  rather  leave  thee  alone  in 
life  than  surrounded  by  wicked  men. 
I have  tried  to  instil  good  principles 
into  thy  mind,  and  I know  that  thou 
fearegt  and  lovest  God  and  will  cherish 
my  memory,  and  the  heart  is  the  talis- 
man that  will  preserve  thee  from  evil. 
I have  the  firm  conviction  that  thou 
wilt  never  forget  the  sublime  teachings 
of  religion,  and  that  it  will  ever  guide 
thee  in  the  right  way.  Pardon  me,  my 
son,  for  having  deprived  thee  of  thy 
father’s  caresses  and  protection  ; and  as 
I have  need  of  thy  indulgence,  I will 
be  indulgent  to  others,  and  efiace  all 
remembrance  of  what  I have  suffered, 
and  will  think  only  of  the  happiness 
thou  hast  given  me.  Then,  if  it  pleases 
God  that  thou  shouldst  ever  find  thy 
father,  tell  him  that  I pardoned  him 
long  ago,  but  that  I never  forgave  my- 
self for  my  conduct  to  him.  Tell  him 
that  to  the  last  hour  of  my  life  I regret- 
ted I could  not  make  him  happy  ; and, 
if  remorse  should  fill  his  heart,  console 
him,  my  child,  be  to  him  an  angel  of 
mercy,  be  prodigal  of  thy  cares  and 
tenderness,  for,  repentance  is  a second 
baptism ; it  is  the  regeneration  of  the 
soul.  When  thou  wilt  read  the  lines 
I nov7  trace  with  trembling  hand,  it 
will  be  long  after  I have  bid  adieu  to 
the  transitory  things  of  time.  Thou 
wilt  be  a man  and  subject  to  passions. 
Jf  thou  art  pure,  God  be  blessed  a 
thousand  times ; if  thou  art  feeble,  re- 
pent sincerely  and  call  upon  God  to 
assist  thee.  Respect,  above  all  things, 
the  purity  of  affection.  Hold  out  thy 
hand  to  help  all  who  need  encourage- 
ment and  pity.  A word  of  compas- 
sion does  more  good  than  severity  and 
reproach.  What  can  I say  more,  but 
what  thou  knowest  better  than  I do  for 
I have  seen  little  of  the  world,  and 
what  I have  seen  makes  me  regard  it 
with  horror.  Flee  from  the  wicked, 
from  whom  nothing  can  be  gained  and 
all  lost.  Whatever  career  you  may 
choose,  fill  it  with  honor  and  credit. 
Happiness  consists  neither  in  feasting 
nor  the  brilliancy  of  riches  ; it  is  in  the 
life  within,  in  doing  good  and  making 


others  happy,  and  in  laying  up  treas- 
ures in  heaven.  Recall  often  the 
sweet  and  peaceful  joys  of  thy.  child- 
hood, the  twelve  years  of  thy  life  which 
will  forever  be  engraven  in  thy  heart. 
May  these  simple  pleasures  inspire 
thee  with  wisdom  to  choose  between 
the  burning,  wasting  pleasures  of  a 
vain  world,  and  the  pure  joys  of  re- 
tirement.” 

Thus  finished  the  letter. 

“ O.  my  precious  mother !’’  cried 
Robert,  raising  his  eyes  toward  heav- 
en, “ if  thou  wert  living,  I would  say 
to  thee,  with  lively  gratitude,  ‘Thou 
hast  done  well for,  if  I am  exempt 
from  the  passions  of  youth,  it  is  to  thy 
tender  care  that  I owe  it ; it  is  to  thy 
love  and  thy  virtues  that  I am  indebted 
for  that  peace  of  mind  which  makes 
my  whole  life  happy.  O my  good 
mother ! thy  memory  will  ever  be  for 
me  a precious  talisman,  and  thy  least 
desires  and  wishes  will  be  sacred  or- 
ders for  thy  son  ; and  I swear  by  thy 
revered  memory  to  try  and  find  ray 
father,  if  the  Lord  will  permit  me.” 

To  the  confession  of  his  mother  were 
joined  the  register  of  the  birth  of  Rob- 
ert and  the  marriage  of  Mile.  Stephanie 
Dormeuil  with  the  Count  Sosthene  de 
Verceil.  Though  Robert  had  the  right 
to  take  his  father’s  name,  he  did  not 
wish  it.  He  preferred  the  more  hum- 
ble one  of  his  mother,  and  hoped,  by 
his  talent,  to  raise  it  above  the  noble 
one  of  his  father ; to  efface  its  original 
plebeianism  under  a crown  of  fame. 
This  was  the  generous  idea  of  a good 
son,  who  wished  to  avenge  the  con- 
tempt his  mother  had  received  from 
his  noble  grandparents.  He  had  now 
but  this  desire,  and  determined  the 
maternal  name  should  be  cited  among 
the  illustrious. 

After  one  more  visit  to  the  gi-ave  of 
his  mother,  and  another  to  his  loved 
mountain,  the  little  house,  and  all  the 
place,  which  spoke  so  eloquently  of 
her,  he  set  out  for  the  classic  land  of 
Italy,  the  cradle  of  the  arts  and  sci- 
ences. 
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CHAPTER  IX. 

“ A man  raay  lose  in  a moment 

His  glory,  empire,  and  dazzling  throne.” 

— Victor  Hugo. 

Egbert,  after  having  lingered  long 
on  the  shores  of  Lake  Geneva,  in  the 
city  and  its  environs,  so  rich  in  natural 
beauties,  and  having  admired  the  gran- 
deur of  the  Alps,  and,  above  all,  Mount 
-Blanc,  the  Jura,  and  Mount  Salere, 
arrived  at  Saint  Rene,  a small  village 
at  the  foot  of  the  Great  St.  Bernard. 
This  was  the  20th  of  May,  1824. 

The  young  painter  wdshed  to  pass 
the  night  at  the  convent  wdth  the 
monks,  so  he  asked  for  a guide,  but 
was  told  that  they  only  started  in  the 
morning  to  take  travellers  to  that  high 
point,  and  the  innkeeper  advised  him  to 
wait  until  the  next  day ; but  he  was 
not  willing  to  take  this  advice,  as  time 
was  so  precious  to  him  that  a day 
passei  in  inaction  was  an  irreparable 
loss.  So  he  started  out  through  the 
village  to  look  for  a guide,  but  the  man 
liad  told  him  the  truth — there  was  not 
a guide  to  be  found.  Robert  expressed 
so  much  regret  at  his  disappointment 
to  a worthy  old  man  that  he  replied : 

“If  it  were  any  other  day  Joseph 
would  conduct  monsieur  better  than 
any  one  else,  for  he  was  the  oldest 
guide,  but  unfortunately  he  could  not 
do  it,  for  it  was  the  20th  of  May,  and 
this  day  he  always  spends  at  church 
in  praying  for  his  benefactor.  But 
if  you  will  go  to  his  house  you  can  see 
him  ; it  is  down  there,”  at  the  same 
time  pointing  to  a pretty  little  cottage 
with  a garden  in  front.  “ A famous 
history,  monsieur,  that  of  Joseph,  and 
if  he  goes  up  with  you,  he  will  tell  it 
you,  and  I must  not  take  up  more  of 
your  time.” 

“ I am  much  obliged  for  your  infor- 
mation, my  good  man,  and  will  try  and 
put  it  to  profit.”  Then  he  took  the 
road  toward  the  house,  and  soon 
reached  it,  but  imagine  his  disappoint- 
ment to  find  it  closed ! As  he  was 
turning  to  leave,  he  met  a man  of 
about  fifty  years  of  age,  with  a woman, 
still  fresh  and  beautiful,  leaning  on  his 
arm,  and  they  seemed  to  be  absorbed 


in  each  other;  and  in  looking  at  them 
Robert  forgot  for  a moment  the  guide 
he  was  seeking.  They  stopped  at  the 
gate,  and  were  about  entering  it  when 
he  asked,  “ Is  this  the  man  Joseph  of 
whom  I was  told — the  guide  up  the 
mountain  ?” 

“At  your  service,  sir,”  replied  he. 
“ I am  the  person  ; do  you  wish  to  be 
taken  there?” 

“ I do,  but  they  told  me  at  the  vil- 
lage that  you  could  not  be  induced  to 
go  on  the  20th  of  May,  but  I thought 
I would  ask  for  myself,  and  I assure 
you  I will  be  very  grateful  if  you  can 
make  this  sacrifice  in  my  favor,  for  I 
have  the  greatest  desire  to  pass  the 
night  with  the  good  monks.”  His 
amiable  and  polite  manner  had  won 
the  favor  of  the  guide,  but  still  he  w^as 
undecided.  Robert,  seeing  his  hesita- 
tion, begged  him  to  give  his  consent. 

“ It  seems  a little  late  to  start,”  said 
the  guide,  reflecting  and  looking  as  if 
he  did  not  care  to  go. 

“ Oh,  we  can  w^alk  fast,”  said  Robert 
gayly. 

“ Well,  I find  I must  give  up  to 
you,”  said  he,  half  sadly,  half  smiling. 
“ Come  in  the  house,  sir,  while  I change 
my  clothes,  and  you  may  flatter  your- 
self with  having  gained  a victory.  It 
has  been  many  years  since  I put  my 
foot  on  the  mountain  on  the  anniversary 
of  this  great  day.  It  has  been  twenty- 
four  years  since  then.” 

I Robert  was  looking  at  a picture 
wh  Je  he  spoke,  representing  Napoleon 
me  unted  on  a mule,  climbing  up  the 
Saint  Bernard,  escorted  by  a guide. 

“Aye,  aye,”  said  Joseph  with  em- 
phasis, “ this  is  my  history — that  guide 
wlio  walks  by  the  side  of  the  first  con- 
sul is  me,  I had  the  honor  of  conducting 
him.” 

“ Indeed,”  cried  Robert,  “ oh  ! do  tell 
me  about  it.  If  my  poor  Cyprien  was 
only  here,  how  delighted  he  would  be 
to  hear  of  the  emperor  he  loves  so 
much.” 

“ Is  this  Cyprien  one  ot  his  faithful 
soldiers,  ? ’ 

“Yes,  and  he  is  more  than  that ; he 
is  one  of  those  soldier  heroes  who 
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would  give  the  last  drop  of  their  heart’s 
blood  for  the  emperor.  I have  had 
the  happiness,  with  God's  aid,  to  liave 
saved  from  misery  this  noble  wreck  of 
imperial  glory,  for  he  was  indeed  mis- 
erable when  he  lost  his  emperor.'’ 

“Well,  my  good  young  man,  that 
decides  me  at  once,  for,  since  you  have 
saved  one  of  the  old  soldiers  of  the 
emperor,  I can  refuse  you  nothing, 
for  I loved  him  also,  and  had  good 
reasons  for  so  doing,  AYe  will  start, 
and  on  the  way  I will  tell  you  to  whom 
I am  indebted  for  this  pretty  little 
house,  so  good  a wife,  and  children, 
that  make  all  my  joy.  We  must  go 
rapidly,  or  we  will  run  the  risk  of  a 
storm,  for  we  have  only  time  to  arrive 
before  night,  and  in  our  mountains 
storms  come  up  very  suddenly.”  Then 
turning  to  his  wife,  he  embraced  her 
and  said,  “ Don’t  be  uneasy,  Margaret, 
I will  return  to-morrow.”  ddiey 
walked  briskly,  and  soon  left  the  vil- 
lage behind  them,  and  the  guide  com- 
menced his  history. 

“ Twenty-four  years  ago,  our  valley 
was  not  so  peaceful  as  it  now  is.  It 
was  invaded  by  French  troops,  whose 
tumult  was  rather  a strange  contrast 
to  the  usual  noise  of  the  mountaius — 
the  roar  of  the  tempest  and  the  moving 
of  the  avalanches.  The  guides  all  be- 
came worn  out  with  fatigue,  and  one 
morning  I was  ordered  out.  I did  not 
receive  the  order  with  much  pleasure, 
but  I was  young,  poor,  and  unfortu- 
nately in  love  with  the  most  beautiful 
girl  in  the  valley.  Tlie  officer  whom 
I was  to  guide  wore  a three-cornered 
hat,  and  enveloped  in  a sort  of  gray 
riding  coat.  He  had  with  him  two 
other  gentlemen,  but  he  rode  first,  and 
I was  at  his  side.  He  was  rather  sin- 
gular, and  did  not  seem  to  know  or 
care  where  he  was,  though  we  were 
above  frightful  precipices  which  gave 
the  bravest  a vertigo,  but  he  was  as 
tranquil  as  if  on  a lounge  in  his  cham- 
ber. It  seemed  so  strange  to  me  that 
he  had  no  fear  and  was  so  silent.  Hut 
after  awhile  he  spoke  to  me,  questioned 
me  about  my  life,  my  pleasures,  my 
troubles.  His  manner  was  so  wan- 


ning that  I told  him  everything,  and 
when  on  the  chapter  of  my  loves  told 
him  I wmuld  die  if  I could  not  marry 
Margaret. 

“ ^Yell,”  said  he,  smiling,  “ why  not 
marry  her  then  ?” 

“For  a very  simple  reason,”  I re- 
plied. “ I am  poor  and  she  is  rich,  and 
I cannot  obtain  the  prize  until  I have 
a house  and  garden.” 

He  listened  eagerly,  then  questioned 
me  a great  deal,  and  at  last  fell  into  a 
reverie,  and  remained  silent  and  ab- 
sorbed, until  we  arrived  at  the  con- 
vent, w^here  the  good  monks  came  out 
to  receive  us.  I did  not  pay  much  at- 
tention to  this,  I was  so  chagrined.  A 
little  time  after,  the  officer  came  to  me 
with  a letter,  which  he  directed  me  to 
take  to  the  headquarters  of  the  army, 
on  the  other  side  of  the  mountain.  I 
w’ent  and  returned  in  the  evening  from 
Saint  Pierre  with  the  answer.  Imag- 
ine my  surprise  and  mortification 
when  I found  that  the  person  wuth 
wdiom  I had  spoken  so  familiarly  was 
none  other  than  the  first  consul,  and 
his  companions  were  General  Duroc 
and  Secretary  Bourrienne.  I w'as 
terrified,  thinking  I should  be  thrown 
into  prison  for  daring  to  speak  so  fa- 
miliarly to  my  superior.  What  an  end 
to  ray  fears!  The  first  consul  gave 
me  for  mj  trouble  a house,  garden, 
and  money,  so  that  all  my  dreams 
were  in  an  instant  realized.  I c.;uld 
now  marry  Margaret,  and  I was  so 
completely  overcome  with  joy  that  I 
thought  it  w^as  a miracle.  This  great 
man  did  all  for  me,  and  you  can  now 
see  why  I love  the  emperor,  and 
why  all  my  happy  remembrances  are 
dated  from  the  20th  of  May  ” 

This  was  only  one  of  the  many  kind 
acts  of  Napoleon  during  his  glorious 
life ; and  if  we  are  electrified  in  read- 
ing of  his  high  military  deeds,  how' 
much  more  touching  are  those  simple 
charities  w hich  show  the  beauty  of  his 
soul,  and  the  goodness  and  generosity 
of  his  heart,  that  will  ever  render  his 
memory  immortal 

Joseph  had  relate  I with  so  much 
spirit  and  animation  his  astonisliiug 
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adventure,  and  Robert  bad  listened  with 
such  eagerness,  that  neither  thought  of 
hastening  their  steps.  The  guide  had 
nccessa.rilj  consumed  more  time  in  re- 
lating it  than  we  take,  and  night  was 
fast  coming  on.  The  sun  had  long 
gone  down,  and  the  guide  listened 
uneasily  to  a kind  of  rolling  noise  that 
sounded  like  distant  thunder. 

The  deuce !”  he  cried,  “ it  will  not 
be  long  before  it  is  upon  us.  It  is  the 
voice  of  the  storm  ; don’t  you  hear  it  ? 
Oh ! mercy ! we  have  lost  time,  and 
I have  been  tlie  cause  of  it.  O holy 
Virgin,  come  to  our  help !” 

Robert  could  not  conceive  the  cause 
of  his  fright,  but,  stopping  to  listen,  he 
felt  the  same  terror.  “ O Lord,  my 
God,  protect  me!”  was  his  simple  pray- 
er, which  gave  him  strength  to  follow 
the  guide,  and  the  consciousness-  of 
danger  gave  them  wdngs. 

A violent  wind  filled  the  air  with  the 
snow  that  was  loosened  by  the  mild- 
ness of  the  atmosphere,  and  it  was  so 
thick  that  they  could  scarcely  see. 
Then  the  tempest  flapped  its  strongest 
wings,  and  moved  huge  masses  of  snow^, 
which  threatened  at  each  moment  to 
ingulf  them.  These  frightful  ava- 
lanches, these  precipices,  these  abysses 
without  bottom,  these  peaks  almost  lost 
to  siglit,  these  eternal  glaciers,  and  the 
imminent  peril  which  appeared  on  all 
sides,  and  presented,  above  all,  the 
image  of  death  ; all  these  sublime  hor- 
rors, which  freeze  with  fear  the  heart 
of  guilty  man,  Robert  contemplated 
with  joyous  tranquillity.  Before  the 
awl'ul  majesty  of  this  grand  scene,  he 
adored  God,  whose  powerful  hand  can 
laise  the  anger  of  the  elements  or  calm 
them  at  his  pleasure.  But  the  tem- 
pest increased  so  much  in  fury  that  he 
w'as  obliged  to  concentrate  all  his  facul- 
ties to  preserve  his  equilibrium.  The 
snow  was  blinding,  and  the  guide,  in 
terror  of  making  false  steps  that  might 
plunge  them  into  some  abyss,  went 
along  hesitatingly,  lamenting  and  be- 
lieving they  were  lost.  More  uneasy 
for  the  guide  than  himself,  in  their 
alarming  position,  Robert  tried  to  raise 
his  courage  by  speaking  of  his  wife 


and  children,  when  in  an  opening  ol 
the  path  a large  sign  appeared. 

“ Oh  ! w'e  are  saved  said  the  guide 
in  a faltering  voice,  and,  with  a hand 
made  stronger  by  hope,  rang  a lUrge 
bell,  which  had  a clear,  vibrating  sound. 

This  was  the  signal  of  distress  that 
told  the  good  monks  that  travellers 
needed  their  help.  But  in  the  raging 
of  the  storm  the  sound  of  the  bell  is 
not  heard  at  the  convent,  and,  numbed 
with  cold  and  fiitigue,  Joseph  swoons 
on  the  snow.  Robert  tries  to  warm 
him  and  bring  him. back  to  conscious- 
ness, but  without  avail,  and  at  last  he 
is  seized  with  vertigo  and  dreadful 
shiverings,  and  his  numbed  limbs  re- 
fuse to  take  him  further.  But  the 
strength  of  his  soul  is  greater  than  his 
body,  and  he  falls  breathing  a prayer 
to  God.  Not  a sound  but  tlie  noise  of  . 
the  elements  is  heard,  and  the  sliding 
of  the  snow  that  covers  their  inanimate 
bodies,  and  threatens  to  leave  no  trace 
of  them. 

“O  God!  will  you  let  the  orphan, 
whom  you  have  taken  under  the  wings 
of  your  love,  perish  in  this  mountain 
solitude  ? .Will  not  his  pious  invoca- 
tion be  carried  to  your  throne  by  the 
angel  of  prayer  ?” 

Listen  ! The  liberators  come  ; the 
snow  is  scratched  away  with  precau- 
tion, and  they  are  found  by  the  noble 
dogs,  gifted  with  almost  sublime  in- 
stincts which  they  consecrate  to  man, 
with  a devotion  and  fidelity  that  puts 
to  shame  many  of  the  human  species. 
Yes;  it  was  “ Help”  and  “Saviour’ 
who  had  found  the  spot  where  Robert 
and  the  guide  lay,  and  breathed  on 
their  hands  and  faces  to  try  to  relieve 
them  ; but,  being  unable  to  do  it,  they 
made  the  mountain  re-echo  with  their 
barks,  which  brought  out  the  monks, 
whom  they  guided  to  the  spot.  The 
bodies  were  then  carried  to  the  con- 
vent, and  after  a few  hours  restored  to 
consciousness ; and  the  kind  monks 
heartily  gave  thanks  that  they  were 
permitted  to  rescue  from  certain  death 
two  of  their  fellow-heings.  Could  any 
mission  be  more  noble  than  theirs ; any 
devotion  more  self-saci'ificing  ? Im 
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possible ; ar.d  in  all  the  known  world 
they  arc  honored  for  their  sublime 
virtues,  and  acknowledged  as  noble 
martyrs  of  Christian  charity. 

Robert  passed  eight  days  at  the 
convent,  and  on  each  one  saw  the 
touching  piety  and  indefatigable  solici- 
tude of  the  monks.  The  last  few  days 
he  made  several  excursions  over  the 
mountain,  where  perpetual  winter 
reigns  ; and  was  dazzled  by  the  lus- 
tre of  the  immense  glaciers,  and  the 
glory  of  his  lonely  surroundings.  lie 
sometimes  thought-  if  he  were  not  an 
artist  he  would  consecrate  the  remain- 
der of  his  liie  to  the  practice  of  charity, 
but  his  lav(>  of  art  was  too  strong,  and 
sunny  Italy  held  out  such  attractions 
that  he  was  lured  on,  carrying  with 
him  the  benediction  and  good  wishes 
of  those  noble  men  who  had  brought 
him  back  to  life. 

CIIAPl'ER  X. 

“0  rtome,  mistress  of  the  world,  red  with  the 
blood  of  martyrs,  white  with  the  innocence  of  virgins, 
we  ‘'ainte  and  bless  thee  in  all  ages,  and  forever.” 

The  first  real  stopping-place  Robert 
made  under  the  cloudless  sky  of  Italy 
was  at  Milan,  and  its  magnificent 
cathedral  was  the  first  place  visited. 
This  church,  after  St.  Peter's  at  Rome, 
is  the  finest  in  Italy,  and  is  built  of 
pure  white  marble.  There  are  few 
Gorhie  edifices  so  rich  in  ornament, 
or  of  so  light  and  airy  an  appearance. 
His  next  visit  was  to  one  of  the  old 
Dominican  convents,  named  Sainte 
Marie  des  Graces,  where  he  saw  “ The 
Last  Supper”  of  Leonardo  da  Vinci, 
one  of  the  great  Italian  painters  and 
the  'protege,  of  Frangois  1. 

'Ilie  ancient  capital  of  Lombardy 
does  not  present  a very  agreeable  ap- 
pearance, notwithstanding  its  numer- 
ous palaces,  which  is  owing  to  the  ar- 
rangement of  the  streets,  which  are  so 
long  and  narrosv  that  nothing  shows 
its  real  magnificence,  not  even  the 
cathedral.  The  memory  of  Eugene 
Bcanharnais  is  always  dear  here, 
where  as  the  delegate  of  Napoleon  he 
exercised  sovereign  power,  and  Robert 
saw  with  pleasure  that  the  glory  and 
benefits  of  the  one  and  the  wise  con- 
duct of  the  other  were  not  effaced  from 


the  hearts  of  the  Milanese.  From 
Milan  he  went  to  Parma,  where  he 
saw  a number  of  choice  paintings  by 
Correggio,  Lanfranc,  and  Mazzola,  and 
at  the  cathedral  the  magnificent  fresco 
of  the  Assumption ; at  the  church  of 
Saint  Sepulchre,  the  Madonna  and 
Child.  He  also  visited  the  Farnese 
gallery,  and  the  tomb  of  this  family  in 
the  church  of  the  Madonna  Steccata. 
From  Parma  he  went  to  Genoa,  suv- 
named  the  superb.  This  rich  city  is 
the  rival  of  Venice,  and  is  proud  of  her 
antiquities,  and  the  power  she  has  nl- 
ways  held  on  the  seas.  She  has  al- 
most entire  the  schools  of  Michael 
•Ajigelo  and  Bernini,  and  has  a pro- 
digious number  of  paintings  and  sculp- 
tures. Thus  was  Robert  obliged  at 
each  step  to  stop  and  pay  his  tribute 
of  admiration  to  what  he  saw.  And 
Genoa  has  produced  so  many  distin- 
guished artists  that  for  a long  time 
science  and  art  have  flourished  there 
and  acquired  a high  degree  of  renown. 
Robert  passed  three  months  of  study 
there,  which  was  longer  than  he  intend- 
ed, as  he  was  burning  with  a desire  to 
get  to  Rome,  for  it  was  there  that  he 
intended  seriously  to  open  his  studies, 
but  he  could  not  resist  the  charm 
which  held  him  in  first  one,  then  an- 
other place.  From  Genoa  he  sailed 
for  Leghorn,  and  from  there  to  Flor- 
ence, which  all  travellers  unite  in  con- 
sidering one  of  the  most  beautiful  of 
Italian  cities.  It  is  situated  at  the  foot 
of  the  Apennines,  and  the  number  of 
its  gardens  and  their  beauty,  its  pub- 
lic squares,  ornamented  with  fountains 
and  statues,  the  shores  of  the  Arno, 
with  their  charming  quays,  and  the 
grandeur  of  the  palaces,  designed  and 
embellished  by  Sanzio  and  Buonarroti, 
its  smiling  suburbs,  and  the  brilliant 
titles  of  its  citizens,  combine  to  make 
it  a most  attractive  place.  Its  largest 
gallery  was  commenced  by  Cardinal 
Leopold  de  Medicis,  and  is  built  in 
two  parallel  galleries,  and  at  their  end 
a tliird  is  placed,  which  stands  on  the 
right  bank  of  the  Arno.  Here  are 
classed  in  perfect  order  the  master 
works  of  modern  art.  If  the  name  of 
Medicis  has  odious  remembrances  in 
France  since  the  massacre  of  Saint 
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Bartholomew,  it  is  not  so  in  Florence 
or  any  part  of  Italy  ; on  the  contrary, 
it  recalls  there  all  that  is  most  dazzling 
and  generous  in  literature,  art,  and 
science.  Talent  always  finds  an  asy- 
lum and  a welcome  in  Florence,  and 
Robert  was  favorably  received  by  the 
persons  to  whom  he  had  been  recom- 
mended by  his  master,  who,  more  for 
his  genuine  affection  for  him  than  for 
the  honor  of  having  such  a pupil,  had 
given  him  letters  to  men  of  high  posi- 
tions. What  could  be  a more  power- 
ful stimulant  for  him  than  the  flattering 
encouragement  he  received  from  per- 
sons of  known  taste  and  hearty  appre- 
ciation ? Believing  that  nothing  that 
we  wish  to  accomplish  is  impossible, 
Robert,  with  increased  passion  for  his 
art,  studied  the  old  masters  with  de- 
teinnined  energy,  though  never  daring 
to  hope  he  could  approach  their  per- 
fection. Mediocrity  is  always  vain  and 
boastful,  while  true  merit  is  modest 
and  mistrustful,  and  this  was  why 
Robert  was  ignorant  of  his  wonderful 
talent.  He  left  Florence  with  many  re- 
grets both  as  a man  and  an  artist,  but 
Rome  was  the  crowning  glory  of  his 
ambition,  and  he  must  go  on.  In  pass- 
ing through  the  gates  of  the  sacred 
city  he  felt  an  emotion  that  it  would 
be  impossible  to  express ; for  the  soul 
of  the  artist  and  the  Christian  were 
equally  moved,  and  in  his  enthusiasm 
he  cried  with  Tasso ; “ It  is  not  to  thy 
proud  columns,  thy  arches  of  triumpli, 
or  thy  baths,  that  I come  to  render 
homage ; it  is  to  the  blood  of  martyrs 
shed  for  Christ  on  this  consecrated 
ground!”  At  last  he  was  really  in 
Rome,  whose  walls  enclose  so  many 
scattered  leaves  of  the  history  of  ail 
nations,  and  the  very  name  of  which 
fills  us  with  reverence.  On  the  muti- 
lated fragments  here  and  there,  and  on 
the  wrecks  of  past  greatness,  tiie  artist 
deplored  the  too  short  duration  of  all 
earthly  tilings,  but  the  Christian  read 
thei'c  a salutary  lesson  which  told  of 
the  early  end  of  worldly  joys.  In  this 
grand  old  city  he  settled  himself  and 
commenced  to  work,  giving  himself 
up  with  ardor  to  composition  as  the 


highest  and  truest  art.  In  the  begin- 
ning his  ideas  were  not  truly  express- 
ed, but  still  his  pictures  w^ere  full  of 
talent.  He  preferred  working  at  home 
and  did  not  often  go  to  the  academy, 
but  w^as  aided  in  his  studies  by  the  ad- 
vice of  artists  and  connoisseurs.  After 
a few  years  he  composed  works  of 
wonderful  power,  and  his  genius  seem- 
ed to  take  every  turn  ; sometimes  his 
conceptions  were  noble  and  sublime, 
then,  again,  delicate  and  tender,  every 
passion  being  rendered  with  fidelity. 
As  he  became  conscious  of  his  rapid 
progress,  the  more  his  desire  to  find 
his  father  tormented  him.  It  was  not  a 
sentiment  of  pride,  still  less  of  ven- 
gence,  that  made  him  wish  it ; it  was 
the  need  he  felt  of  a heart  that  respond 
ed  to  his  own.  It  was  the  voice  of  na- 
ture crying  unto  him,  “ Thou  hast  a fa- 
ther ; he  lives,  and  thou  dost  not  know 
him  ; search  for  him,  and  throw  at  his 
feet  thy  love  and  talent;  speak  to  him 
of  thy  mother  ! See  the  task  which  is 
thine,  now  that  thou  art  worthy  of  the 
name  thou  bearest.”  The  young  paint- 
er was  admitted  into  many  distinguish- 
ed houses,  and  k-arned  of  his  father, 
but  could  obtain  no  information  which 
would  put  him  on  his  track ; yet  he 
buoyed  himself  up  with  the  uncer- 
tain hope  that  he  might  meet  him  in 
this  city  of  repose  and  resignation.  It 
is  a place  of  sweet  sojourn  for  those 
whose  fortunes  are  cast  down,  and  a 
dear  asylum  for  troubled  souls,  the 
end  of  the  artist’s  pilgrimage  as  well 
as  that  of  the  invalid,  the  tourist,  and 
the  savant.  There  all  misfortunes  are 
respected  and  all  sufferings  are  consol- 
ed ; and  it  is  possible  that  (he  Count  de 
Verceuii  had  been  overtaken  by  some 
of  the  sorrows  from  which  no  one  in 
this  world  is  exempt ; and  surely  he 
could  not  flatter  himself  that  he  would 
pass  through  life  without  the  chastise- 
ment that  falls  on  the  heads  of  the 
guilty  ! God’s  patience  is  long-suffer- 
ing, but  som6tim<^s  his  anger  falls  with 
a sudden  blow  on  the  hardened  sinner, 
and  makes  him  cry  for  pardon.  The 
impressions  made  upon  Robert  in  this 
city  of  majestic  ruins  and  antique 
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monuments,  and  where  the  arts  speak 
so  noble  a language,  could  not  be 
other  than  ex  ilted  and  religious.  Be- 
fore so  many  wrecks  the  soul  is  pre- 
di-jposed  to  pity  all  things  here  below  ; 
the  projects  we  nourish  appear  so  puer- 
ile, we  conceive  another  glory  and 
adore  God  and  his  imperishable  glory. 
Faith  gives  to  man  a moment  of  calm 
in  every  trial,  and  opens  to  him  the 
doors  of  a blissful  eternity.  These 
stones  cry  aloud  to  all,  “ Passing  away !” 
but  it  is  in  a consoling  and  solemn  ac- 
cent, and  brings  down  all  our  pity 
upon  the  worldlings  who  have  forgot- 
ten Jesus  our  divine  Master,  wdio  said, 
“ Heaven  and  earth  may  pass  away, 
but  my  words  will  never  pass  away.’’ 
With  the  exactitude  with  which  he  al- 
ways fulfilled  his  promises,  he  knew 
that  the  time  for  his  return  to  France 
was  dravv^ing  near,  and  that  there  were 
two  persons  there  who  counted  with 
sorrow  the  days  which  were  passed 
fi^r  from  him.  He  was  not  ignorant  of 
tiie  fact  that  time  hung  heavily  upon 
these  poor  old  people,  and  that  it  was 
difficult  for  them  to  support  the  long 
hours.  The  remembrance  of  these 
friends  followed  him  everywhere ; 
they  were  near  him  in  his  excursions 
through  Rome,  at  the  Colosseum,  at  the 
Capitol ; day  and  night  he  found  them 
in  his  thoughts  and  his  heart,  and  knew 
that  they  were  impatient  for  his  re- 
turn, and  would  amply  repay  him  for 
the  regrets  he  would  leave  behind ; 
and  as  he  wished  to  visit  Venice  and 
remain  there  some  time,  he  bade  fare- 
well to  the  ancient  city  of  the  Senate 
of  the  Caesars,  now  the  residence  of  the 
Pope  and  the  seat  of  the  church  mili- 
tant. From  there  he  goes  to  Venice, 
the  queen  of  the  Adriatic.  From  a 
distance,  resting  tranquilly  on  the  sur- 
face of  the  sea,  it  resembles  a number 
of  vessels  with  countless  masts,  but 
on  a nearer  approach  the  charm  is 
broken,  and  it  stands  boldly  above  the 
waves,  revealing  its  wonderful  beauty 
to  the  astonished  eye  of  the  traveller. 
Formed  of  more  than  sixty  small  isl- 
ands, Venice  is  interspersed  with  ca- 
nala  without  number,  the  largest  of 


which  is  in  the  form  of  an  S,  and  di- 
vides the  city  into  two  nearly  equal 
parts.  Everything  in  it  has  an  orig- 
inal character,  and  silence  reigns  su- 
preme over  the  city  ; no  vehicles,  and 
no  pavements  for  them  to  rattle  on, 
and  the  population,  not  being  an  indus- 
trious or  commercial  people,  have  noth- 
ing to  make  a noise  at.  But  the  great 
charm  to  Robert  was  in  the  magnifi- 
cent palaces,  nearly  all  of  which  were 
built  by  the  great  artists  of  Italy  ; and 
the  churches,  rich  in  pictures,  frescoes, 
statues,  and  bas-reliefs,  together  with 
marble  columns  of  rare  workmanship. 
Before  commencing  his  studies  he  vis- 
ited the  principal  buildings,  the  church 
of  St.  Mark,  on  the  front  of  which  are 
four  bronze  horses,  attributed  to  the  cel- 
ebrated sculptor  Lysippus;  then  to 
the  ancient  palace  of  the  doge,  and 
to  see  the  subterranean  vaults,  which 
are  separated  from  the  palace  by  the 
Bridge  of  Sighs,  and  then  to  the  Arse- 
nal, which  occupies  an  island  almost  a 
league  in  circumference.  This  edifice 
is  a citadel  surrounded  by  high  ram- 
parts, and  guarding  its  entrance  are 
two  colossal  antique  lions  brought  from 
Athens  and  Corinth.  After  seeing 
the  city  Robert  renewed  his  favorite 
occupations,  and,  as  in  Florence  and 
Rome,  was  inspired  by  the  models  in 
the  Venetian  galleries.  Milan,  Parma, 
Genoa,  Florence,  Rome,  and  Venice 
he  had  seen  in  turn,  and  they  had  each 
opened  to  him  their  treasures  and  their 
teachings.  There  was  not  a master 
the  secret  of  whose  genius  he  had  not 
sought  to  discover ; there  was  not 
one  of  his  works  he  had  not  studied 
in  its  minutest  details.  Thus  the 
object  of  his  journey  was  attained, 
and  his  talent  was  ripened  under  the 
generous  sun  of  Italy.  He  could  now 
go  home  and  consecrate  the  knowledge 
he  had  obtained  to  the  glory  of  his 
art.  “ Only  fourteen  days,”  he  said  to 
himself,  “ before  I set  out  for  France.” 
But  the  event  of  the  year  was  coming 
on,  the  general  confusion  of  which  in- 
spires the  goddess  Folly,  and  makes 
her  ring  her  bells  more  noisily.  It 
puts  every  one  in  a complete  vertigo, 
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in  which  they  think  of  nothin:^  but 
giddy  pleasure  and  dancing  and  feast- 
ing. Tliere  is  not  a village  which  does 
not  take  part  in  the  rejoicings  of  the 
carnival,  and  it  was  something  so  new 
to  Robert,  that  he  could  not  return  to 
Paris  without  seeing  and  taking  part 
in  it,  an  excusable  curiosity  in  one  of 
his  age,  and  we  will  follow  in  the  train 
of  this  festive  season,  whicli  animates 
everything. 


CIIAPTEK  XT. 

“ Wh.at  are  misfortunes  and  despair  ?” 

Toward  the  end  of  the  carnival 
license  has  no  limit,  and  each  one  is 
eagerly  drinking  the  cup  of  pleasure 
and  rushing  thoughtlessly  into  all  kinds 
of  amusements.  Yet  there  is  in  this 
m'dange  of  ranks,  manners,  and  cus- 
toms something  so  fantastic  and  ex- 
traordinary that  Robert,  unaccustomed 
to  scenes  of  this  kind,  is  perfectly  con- 
founded. He  is  dragged  on  by  the 
popular  current,  which,  in  its  course, 
made  a tliousand  circuits,  and  carried 
him  along,  in  spite  of  his  wish  to  the 
contrary.  He  was,  perhaps,  the  only 
person  who  was  serious  in  the  midst 
of  all  this  nonsense — the  only  one  who 
did  not  exchange  a phrase  or  word 
with  others — the  only  one  who  did  not 
reply  to  the  provoking  questions  .put 
him  by  the  laughing  crowd  abandoned 
to  the  freest  gayety. 

As  night  came  on,  exhausted  with 
fatigue,  he  returns  to  his  hotel,  and, 
hearing  cries  not  far  from  him,  started 
in  the  direction  from  whence  they 
came.  The  darkness  was  profound, 
and  he  could  scarcely  distinguish  what 
passed  him  at  any  distance.  But  a 
few  moments  accustomed  him  to  it, 
and,  following  the  cries,  he  found  a 
woman  struggling  to  release  herself 
from  a man  who  was  trying  to  drag 
her  toward  a gondola  he  had  near.  He 
advanced  to  defend  her,  when  a fourth 
person  appeared  and  struck  the  man 
wdth  a poniard.  He  staggered  and* fell, 
uttering  a horrible  groan,  and  as  Rob- 


ert went  to  his  assistance,  the  man,  and 
the  woman  he  had  avenged,  disappear- 
ed, leaving  him  alone  to  help  their 
victim.  Seeing  no  one  near,  he  car- 
ried the  wounded  man  to  the  door  of 
his  hotel,  and  what  was  his  surprise  to 
find  it  was  Gustave  de  Vernanges,  the 
son  of  his  loved  benefactress.  Al- 
though he  had  nothing  but  painful  re- 
membrances of  this  young  man,  he 
was  not  the  less  sorrowfully  affected 
in  seeing  the  end  to  which  his  wicked- 
ness had  brought  him,  nor  less  prodigal 
in  his  care  of  Gustave.  The  more  he 
saw  that  his  soul  was  exposed  to  peril, 
the  more  he  desired  to  save  his  body, 
that  both  might  at  last  be  saved.  But 
the  days  of  the  wicked  are  num- 
bered, and  God  strikes  them  down. 
Woe  unto  them  then  if  they  are  un- 
prepared for  their  doom.  Gustave 
sank  rapidly,  and  the  physician’s  art 
could  not  avail.  Robert  uneeasingly 
prayed  to  God  to  give  a few  more  days 
to  this  poor  sinner,  that  he  might  be 
reconciled  to  his  Judge  before  appear- 
ing in  his  presence.  He  wept  with 
anguish  when  he  found  the  shades  of 
death  were  fast  drawing  round  him. 
A deep-drawn  sigh  was  heard  in  the 
room,  and  the  unfortunate  young  man 
opened  his  eyes  and  looked  round 
him.  A second  sigh,  then  a horrible 
groan,  and  thinking  he  was  not  recog- 
nized, he  articulated  in  a feeble  voice, 
“Who  are  yen'?  Where  ami?” 

“ Be  tranquil,”  replied  Robert 
sweetly,  “ you  are  at  the  house  of  a 
friend.  You  have  been  wounded,  and, 
not  knowing  w^here  you  lived,  I brought 
you  here.  You  must  be  perfectly  calm 
and  quiet,  for  your  wound  is  danger- 
ous. If  you  have  any  messages  to 
send  your  friends,  I will  faithfully  ex- 
ecute them.” 

“Yes,”  replied  Gustave  painfully, 
“ I feel  that  I am  badly  wounded,  and 
will,  perhaps,  die,  and  so  young  too. 
I have  no  parents,  but  had  a number 
of  friends,  who  shared  my  pleasures 
and  excited  me  to  do  foolish  things, 
but  where  are  they  now?  Oh!  it  is 
frightful  to  die  wdien  one  is  rich  and 
has  so  much  pleasure  to  look  forward 
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to.  Must  I give  up  all  these  things, 
my  titles,  my  wealth,  and  all,  to  go — 
where  ? I,  the  rich  Gustave  de  Ver- 
nanges,  must  I die  at  twenty-seven, 
struck  by  the  hand  of  a common 
man  ?” 

“ You  must  not  speak  so,”  replied 
Robert.  “ In  God’s  hand  is  the  life 
you  so  much  regret  to  give  up,  and,  if 
he  wills  it,  you  will  be  saved ; his 
j)ower  and  goodness  are  great,  but  you 
must  submit  yourself  to  his  divine 
\vill,  and  repent  in  all  sincerity  of 
heart.  You  are  not  without  sin,  for 
we  arc  all  sinners  ; but  ask  God’s  par- 
don for  them,  and  you  will  then  be 
tranquil,  and  peace  of  mind  is  neces- 
sarj'  to  health  of  body.” 

“ For  what  must  I repent,”  said  the 
troubled  voice  of  the  unhappy  Gus- 
tave. What  have  I done  ? What 
are  my  faults  ? They  are  only  what 
thousands  of  others  have  done.  I 
have  amused  myself,  and  laughed  at 
the  sorrows  of  my  victims.  1 gave 
them  gold  and  rejoiced  in  their  tears  ; 
passing  my  years  in  feasts  and  follies, 
and  never  trying  to  dry  the  tears  I 
caused.  Oh  ! ’ he  cried  in  delirium,  “ I 
see  it  now  through  the  mists  of  death. 
My  mother ! oh ! how  I treated  her ! The 
veil  falls  from  my  eyes  ! Remorse ! re- 
morse ! I have  sinned,  and  my  mother 
that  I did  not  love  calls  me  now  to 
repent.  O God,  my  God,  pardon  me  I” 
And  in  his  fever  and  on  his  bed  of  sick- 
ness and  pain  he  called  upon  his 
mother,  whom  he  had  killed  by  his 
wickedness,  and  upon  God,  whom  he 
liad  renounced  all  his  life,  to  save 
him. 

The  physician  came  in  at  this  mo- 
ment, and,*  looking  at  him,  shook  his 
head  sadly,  saying  to  Robert  that  death 
' was  near,  and  a priest  had  better  be 
sent  for  to  prepare  him  for  the  last 
change.  He  soon  arrived,  but  Gus- 
tave was  in  a violent  delirium,  and 
could  not  understand  his  saintly  ex- 
hortations. 

“ Pray  the  Lord,”  said  the  man  of 
God  to  Robert,  “ pray  that  he  will  give 
this  unfortunate  young  man  enough 
consciousness  that  he  may  confess  and 


receive  absolution  ; and  may  his  ex- 
ample, my  son,  teach  you  to  fly  from 
the  vain  pleasures  of  this  world  and 
its  impure  passions.” 

Robert  then  told  him  of  the  obliga- 
tions he  "was  under  to  the  mother  of 
Gustave,  and  how  well  he  had  known 
her  for  two  years,  and  how  he  had 
since  been  separated  from  her  son. 

‘•And  see,” replied  the  man  of  God, 
“ what  would  have  been  his  end  if  God 
had  not  made  you  an  instrument  of 
reconciliation  between  him  and  his 
Maker.  He  led  you  near  your  enemy 
just  at  the  moment  when  death  struck 
the  hardened  sinner,  to  make  him  re- 
pent. The  designs  of  the  Almighty 
are  impenetrable,  but  in  their  execu- 
tion there  is  gi-ace  and  pardon.  Oh ! let 
us  pray,  my  son,  and  God  will  give 
both  faith  and  hope,  and  will  regenerate 
this  poor  heart,  tortured  by  remorse.” 

The  venerable  priest  and  the  young 
painter  passed  several  hours  in  prayer, 
and  tlie  old  man  supplicated  heaven 
with  fervor  for  the  conversion  of  one 
of  his  brothers  to  Christ. 

Toward  morning  Gustave  became 
conscious,  and  the  persuasive  and 
eloquent  words  of  the  priest  moved 
the  dying  heart.  He  comprehended 
his  sins,  the  greatness  of  his  faults, 
and  wept  bitterly  for  his  errors,  and 
repented  for  the  fatal  passions  that 
tempted  him  to  commit  so  many  crimes. 
He  confessed,  with  heart-broken  re- 
pentance, the  many  griefs  he  had 
caused  his  mother,  and  the  name  of 
Robert  was  spoken  with  hers,  and  his 
regrets  at  the.  sorrows  he  had  given 
him.  But  when  he  commenced  to 
avow  all  his  follies  of  debauchery  and 
infamous  seductions,  vanquished  by 
shame,  and  the  frightful  remembrance 
of  the  hateful  past,  he  cried  out:  “O 
God,  do  not  pardon  me,  I am  too 
guilty !” 

“ What  do  you  say,  ray  son  ?”  said 
the  priest  ? “ You  are  guilty,  it  is  true, 
but  have  confidence  in  God,  and  you  will 
be  pardoned.  He  has  struck  you 
down,  to  draw  you  moretrulv  to  him- 
self.” 

Gustave  listened  attentively,  and 
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was  much  moved  at  the  goodness  of  a 
God  justly  irritated  against  him,  and 
he  felt  the  deepest  sorrow  at  having 
been  for  so  long  an  offender  against 
his  word  ; but  his  soul,  full  of  the  most 
bitter  vices  and  most  detestable  wick- 
edness, is  now  baptized  in  the  waters  of 
repentance.  The  body  dies,  but  the 
soul  lives ; the  Lord  has  ratified  in 
heaven  the  absolution  that  his  minis- 
ter pronounced  on  earth.  Gustave’s 
strength  was  fast  failing,  and  he  felt 
that  he  was  dying.  The  recognition 
between  Robert  and  himself  was  touch- 
ing, and  the  priest  wept  with  joy  and 
regret,  blessing  the  one  who  was  to 
leave  life,  and  also  the  one  who  re- 
mained, to  practise  on  earth  every 
Christian  virtue. 

“ Do  not  let  me  die  alone,  kind  fa- 
ther,” said  Gustave  to  the  priest.  “ I 
have  lived  so  badly  that  1 have  need 
of  your  pious  assistance  to  finish  life 
more  worthily.” 

The  end  was  almost  come.  The 
physician  could  not  retract  his  fatal 
sentence,  nor  give  any  hope,  for  the 
wound  was  mortal.  The  blade  of  the 
poniard  had  penetrated  near  the  heart, 
and  it  was  a miracle  that  he  had  sur- 
vived so  long.  He  heard  his  sentence 
pronounced  with  resignation,  and  ac- 
cepted death  as  a just  expiation  for 
his  sins,  praying  God  to  make  it  such. 
He  suffered  soixie  days  longer,  testify- 
ing by  his  patience  and  his  pious  pray- 
ers the  sincerity  of  his  repentance, 
expiring  with  sentiments  of  burning 
contrition  and  sorrow  for  his  sins  on 
his  lips.  Robert  was  grieved  to  lose 
him  so  soon  after  his  conversion  and  his 
return  to  virtue  : and  his  sad  and  pre- 
mature end  was  a grave  warning  of 
the  result  of  'worldly  passions  and  giv- 
ing way  to  vice,  though  Robert  hardly 
needed  such  an  example,  his  chaste 
and  pure  soul  had  always  turned  with 
horror  and  aversion  from  the  licen- 
tiousness w'hich  heats  the  imagination 
and  sullies  its  purity.  Yet  he  was  al- 
ways on  his  guard,  for  he  knew  the 
feebleness  of  human  nature  and  the 
dangers  to  which  it  is  exposed,  and  the 
more  he  avoided  the  cornipting  vices 


of  the  wmrld,  the  better  could  he  resist 
them,  for  no  one  is  so  brave  in  danger 
but  that  he  may  perish  ; and  Gustave’s 
death  convinced  him  that  Christianity 
is  the  only  basis  on  which  we  can 
build  immortal  happiness,  to  which  w’e 
all  look  forward  after  terrestrial  joys 
lose  their  power  of  satisfying  the  de- 
sire for  happiness  which  agitates  man 
from  the  cradle  to  the  grave,  and  which 
makes  him  attach  such  glorious  hopes 
to  religion,  the  only  vessel  that  is 
never  wrecked  and  that  takes  us  safe- 
ly to  the  eternal  kingdom  of  perfect 
peace. 

After  having  rendered  the  last  sad 
duties  to  the  unfortunate  Gustave, 
Robert  left  Venice,  but  wdth  very  dif- 
ferent feelings  from  those  he  promised 
himself.  He  traversed  rapidly  the 
Venetian  Lombardy  kingdom,  then 
Piedmont,  and,  stopping  some  days  at 
Turin,  went  on  to  Susa  at  the  foot  of 
Mont  Cenis.  There  were  two  other 
travellers  crossing  this  mountain  at  the 
same  time,  a man  of  about  sixty  years 
of  age,  and  a young  wmman,  either  his 
wife  or  daughter.  Their  carriage  fol- 
lowed them  at  some  distance,  but  from 
either  fear  or  curiosity  they  preferred 
going  on  foot  or  on  a mule.  Robert 
had  bowed  respectfully  and  exchanged 
a few  polite  salutations  with  them,  but 
after  that  all  effort  to  renew  the  con- 
versation had  been  in  vain,  and  he  had 
renounced  the  hope  of  making  any 
further  acquaintance  with  the  stranger, 
whose  face  of  manly  and  severe  beauty, 
though  expressive  of  much  mental  suf- 
fering, had  not  escaped  the  eye  of  the 
artist,  habitually  accustomed  to  read 
all  the  emotions  on  the  face.  His  sad 
countenance  moved  Robert  so  much 
that  he  turned  round  several  times,  not 
simply  from  compassion,  but  from  a 
sentiment  of  irresistible  and  strange 
interest. 

A mysterious  and  sympathetic  in- 
fluence was  felt  by  the  two  others,  w'ho 
had  certainly  never  seen  him  before  ; 
for  the  gentleman  followed  him  with  a 
pleasure  for  which  he  could  not  ac- 
count, and  watched  his  light  and  easy 
step,  urging  his  mule  on  to  keep  near 
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him,  when  the  animal  gives  a sudden 
spring  and  tiirows  him  into  a deep 
ravine. 


CHAPTEU  XII. 

“ Ext€n(l  to  them  the  hand  of  pardon  : 

They  have  sinned,  but  Heaven  forgives !” 

Lamartine. 

Odr  young  hero,  wishing  to  have  a 
view  from  the  highest  point  of  the 
mountain,  w’as  pushing  on  to  reach  the 
spot  from  where  he  thought  it  would  be 
most  extensive.  When  he  had  almost 
attained  it,  his  foot  slipped  and  for  a 
moment  lie  lost  his  balance,  and  it  was 
this  appearance  of  danger  that  kept 
the  other  traveller  watching  him,  and 
led  to  his  fall.  But  Robert  was  light 
and  active,  and  raised  himself  by  hold- 
ing on  to  the  rugged  sides  of  the 
mountain  and  getting  on  a kind  of 
plateau,  w^hen  the  cries,-  first  of  the 
man,  then  the  lady,  and  then  the  guide 
attracted  his  attention  and  made  him 
turn  quickly.  Then  at  great  risk  he 
leaned  almost  his  whole  body  over  the 
side  of  the  precipice,  and-saw  that  im- 
minent and  terrible  death  menaced  the 
man  for  whom  his  heart  had  conceived 
so  much  affection.  The  lady  and  the 
guide  were  both  afraid  to  descend,  for 
there  was,  nothing  to  hold  on  to  but 
some  loose  stones  projecting  out  of  the 
earth.  The  gentleman’s  position  is 
both  critical  and  perilous,  but  Robert 
descends  cautiously  to  his  side  and  as- 
sists him  to  climb  up  ; and  indeed  it  is 
almost  a miracle  that  he  is  saved ; and 
wdth  a face  radiant  with  joy  Robert 
receives  the  thanks  of  the  lady  and  the 
traveller,  who,  remarking  a medallion 
Robert  always  wore,  and  of  which  he 
had  obtained  glimpses  in  the  vivacity 
of  his  movements,  said  to  him,  in  a 
trembling  voice  : “ Where  did  you  get 
that  medallion,  speak  quickly  !”  And  as 
if  the  reply  he  w'ould  receive  was  a 
sentence  of  life  and  death,  he  waited  in 
horrible  anxiety,  as  if  his  soul  was 
suspended  on  the  lips  of  Robert. 
Though  surprised  at  this  question,  he 


was  too  polite  not  to  answer  without 
hesitation  when  he  saw  the  agitation 
of  the  stranger.  “ This  portrait,”  said 
he,  “ comes  from  my  mother ; it  repre- 
sents   ” “ Oh ! pardon — the  name 

of  your  mother  f’  eagerly  interrupted 
the  stranger.  “ Stephanie  Dormeuil.  ’ 
“ But  what  was  her  other  name  ?’* 
Robert  hesitated  a moment,  then  re- 
plied, “ She  was  called  Madame  de 
Verceuil.”  At  this  answer  a dazzling 
fire  burned  in  the  eyes  of  the  stranger, 
and  he  made  such  a quick,  impetuous 
movement  that  the  cord  which  held 
the  medallion  was  broken,  and  it  fell  to 
the  ground.  Robert  stooped  to  pick  it 
up,  and  heard  these  words,  which  over- 
whelmed him  with  astonishment : “ O 
my  God,  the  remorse  I have  suffered 
for  twenty-five  years  !”  and  fainted,  but 
the  care  of  the  lady  and  Robert  soon 
brought  back  consciousness,  and  when 
he  opened  his  eyes  he  caught  Robert 
in  his  arms,  and  cried,  “ Oh  ! thou  art 
my  son,  my  own  Robert!  and  I am 
thy  father.  Wilt  thou  pardon  me,  my 
son,  my  dear  child,  wilt  thou  pardon 
me  ?”  “ What ! you  are  my  father  I” 

cried  the  artist,  delirious  with  joy.  “ If 
you  are,.I  must  press  you  to  my  heart, 
which  has  so  long  called  for  you  and 
needed  you.  I curse  you  ? — for 
what?  My  saintly  mother  did  not 
teach  me  this,  but  the  contrary.  O 
my  God  1”  he  said  on  bended  knee, 
you  have  fulfilled  my  prayers,  you 
have  given  me  my  fiither.”  It  is  in 
vain  tliat  w'e  can  find  words  to  express 
this  touching  scene.  Robert  was  fold- 
ed in  his  father’s  arms,  repeating  in  a 
tender  voice,  “ My  father,  my  father !” 
lie  covered  him  with  caresses  and 
kisses,  and  called  his  name  with  a joy 
so  expressive,  and  a love  so  profound, 
that  the  count  wept  bitterly,  and  cried, 
raising  his  eyes  to  heaven,  “ O 
Stephanie,  wdiat  noble  vengeance  thou 
hast  given  me !”  Then  gazing  on  his  son, 
he  was  filled  with  pri.le  at  seeing  the 
child  whom  he  had  lost  when  an  infant, 
and  found  when  a young  man  of  splen- 
did genius  and  glorious  intellect.  He 
said  to  him,  with  some  emba  rassrent 
but  w’ith  a lively  interest,  “ My  son. 
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'where  is  thy  mother  ? What  does  she 
now  ?” 

“Alas  !”  said  Robert,  pointing  to 
heaven,  “ she  is  there ! She  sees  us, 
and  her  noble  soul  rejoices  in  our  hap- 
piness.” 

The  count  understood  it,  his  head 
was  cast  down,  overwhelmed  by  the 
bitterness  of  his  remembrances  and 
his  remorse.  Robert  had  seized 
Ills  hand  and  was  pressing  it  affec- 
tionately, when  he  took  the  young 
woman  and  presented  her  to  Robert, 
saying:  “This  is  thy  cousin,  Julia  de 
Moranges,  wdio  has  been  to  me  the  best 
and  most  indulgent  of  nieces.  I know 
you  will  love  each  other.  They  shook 
hands  with  frank  cordiality,  but  here 
both  filled  with  emotion  at  this  strange 
meeting,  and  as  this  w'as  not  a favor- 
able place  for  more  extended  explana- 
tions, and  the  guides  were  already  im- 
patient of  so  long*  a delay,  they  con- 
cluded to  go  on,  and  God  knows  the 
most  tender  sentiments  filled  Robert’s 
mind.  Filial  love  had  ever  been  his 
first  and  strongest  sentiment,  and  it 
burned  in  his  heart  with  a passionate 
energy  that  charmed  the  count,  and 
made  him  stop  each  moment  to  em- 
brace his  son,  who  had  been  the  con- 
stant object  of  his  regrets,  for  whom 
he  had  wept  so  much,  and  whose  loss 
was  the  cause  of  the  sorrow  which  had 
brought  on  permature  old  age. 

Arriving  at  the  top  of  this  mountain, 
which  is  more  than  2000  feet  above 
the  level  of  the  sea,  our  travellers  are 
on  a plateau  four  leagues  in  circum- 
ference and  covered  with  green  pas- 
ture that  charms  the  eyes,  and  in  the 
middle  of  it  was  a large  lalrn  about 
thirty  feet  deep,  filled  with  several 
varieties  of  fish. 

The  count  was  a man  of  extensive 
and  varied  information,  and  it  was  a 
pleasure  for  Robert  to  hear  him  talk, 
so  charming  and  attractive  ^\’as  his  con- 
versation ; and  questioned  by  his  son, 
the  count  related  many  things  concern- 
ing Mont  Cenis.  “There  is  a cer- 
tain celebrity,”  said  he,  “ attached  to 
the  mountain  we  are  crossing.  Some 
authors  pretend  that  Hannibal  crossed 


here  to  enter  Italy,  and  it  is  certain 
that  Augustus  opened  a route,  that 
was  enlarged  by  Charlemagne.  Thou 
hast  before  thee,”  added  he,‘“the  still 
more  recent  traces  of  the  work  that 
Napoleon  commenced,  and  which  is 
truly  worthy  of  the  great  man  who 
brought  it  thus  far  to  perfection.”  It 
was  not  until  they  were  descending  the 
mountain  that  the  count  commenced 
to  relate  his  life  to  his  son,  v/hich  we 
already  know  from  his  mother,  but  we 
canno^  pass  over  in  silence  his  poign- 
ant regrets  at  the  loss  of  such  saintly 
and  sweet  intercourse.  AV hen  he  look- 
ed at  his  son,  left  an  orphan  at  twelve 
years  of  age,  with  no  resources  but 
his  perseverance  and  good  conduct, 
and  reflected  that  he  had  come  out 
of  obscurity  and  made  friends  and  a 
name,  he  blessed  the  wife  whom  he 
had  so  cruelly  injured  and  who  had 
given  him  a son,  the  glory  of  his  white 
hairs  and  the  love  of  his  old  age.  But 
his  remorse  for  his  treatment  of  his 
wife  was  nothing  to  the  fear  that  his 
son  would  refuse  him  his  esteem  and 
tenderness  and  would  not  consent  to  hve 
with  him.  But  these  dread  thoughts 
could  not  remain  long  in  his  mind; 
the  respectful  .manner  and  caressing 
words  of  his  son  effaced  them.  The 
more  he  studied  the  character  of  Rob- 
ert the  more  he  felt  t!ie  need  of  his 
love  and  of  pleasing  him,  and  the 
stronger  was  his  desire  to  win  Ihe 
heart  on  which  he  set  so  high  a price. 
To  obtain  this  he  gave  him  his  entire 
confidence,  and  let  him  read  his  heart 
as  he  would  an  open  book,  and  Rob- 
ert saw  the  remorse  his  guilty  conduct 
toward  his  mother  had  caused  him.  It 
was.  a painful  avowal  to  make  his  son, 
but  he  had  the  courage ; and  the  next 
day,  after  Robert  had  related  to  him 
the  principal  events  of  his  life,  he 
drew  him  to  him,  saying : 

“I  owe  to  thee,  my  child,  a history 
of  the  years  I have  passed  far  Irom 
thee  and  thy  mother,  but  it  is  not  that 
1 wish  to  make  a parade  of  .my  re,i  rets 
and  my  sufferings,  but  simpiy  to  tell 
thee  in  what  way  Gxl  called  me  to  liim- 
self  and  to  virtue.” 
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“ My  father,”  said  Robert,  “ if  the 
recital  gives  you  pain,  if  it  recalls  too 
vividly  your  sorrows,  do  not  tell  me, 
I pray  you,  for  I would  rather  you 
should  ciiase  away  all  sadness  and 
smile  yourself  to  life.  I know  I shall 
love  you,  and  I want  you  to  forget 
vN’hat  you  have  suffered.  It  is  not  for 
me  to  judge  you,  and  believe  me,  that, 
no  matter  what  you  say,  my  respect 
and  love  for  you  will  always  be  the 
same.” 

The  count  took  the  hand  of  his  son, 
but  could  not  reply  for  some  moments, 
then  commenced  thus  : “ If  thy  mother 
has  not  spoken  to  thee  of  my  cruelty 
and  injustice  toward  her,  and,  still  more, 
if  she  has  rather  exculpated  than  ac- 
cused me  to  thee,  I owe  it  to  her  mem- 
ory to  avow  that  I alone  was  the 
guilty  one,  and  that  she  was  to  me,  to 
the  last  moment,  a model  of  goodness, 
patience,  and  gentleness.  She  was 
I'ight  to  leave  me,  for  1 was  then  so 
blinded  by  my  passions  that  the  threat 
which  decided  her  to  go  I would  with- 
out doubt  have  executed,  if  she  had 
not  taken  the  desperate  part  which  has 
turned  so  happily  to  thy  advantage.  I 
^say  it  to  my  shame,  I was  barbarous, 
wicked,  and  ungrateful  to  thy  mother, 
and  what  is  more  frightful  is  that  I 
was  so  with  premeditation.  Incapa- 
ble of  controlling  my  temper,  and  my 
pride  wounded  by  the  reproaches  of 
my  family,  and  by  the  railleries  of  the 
young  fools  I called  my  friends,  I car- 
ried my  treatment  to  blows  and  insults 
to  her  wlio  gave  thee  birth.  I know  I 
make  thee  shudder  and  fill  thee  with 
horror,  but  I have  cruelly  expiated 
these  moments  of  passion,  for  at  heart 
1 loved  thy  mother,  and,  when  I re- 
flected, I cursed  my  feebleness  and 
self-love.  Unfortunately  these  mo- 
ments were  of  short  duration,  and  the 
world  and  its  attractions  acted  in  a 
fatal  manner  on  my  heart,  filled  with 
the  deplorable  maxims  of  a corrupt, 
irreligious,  frivolous,  and  mocking 
society.  What,  then,  could  stop  me 
in  the  mad  career  which  would  soon 
bring  me  to  the  abyss  already  yawn- 
ing under  ray  feet  ? Nothing,  for 


I hardly  believed  there  was  a God, 
and  had  none  of  the  faith  which  thy 
mother  has  planted  in  thy  heart.  I 
was  as  blind  and  insensate  as  a 
drunken  man,  who  knows  neither 
where  he  is  nor  what  he  says.  No 
curb  could  be  put  to  my  passions, 
for  I was  like  the  brute  that  obeys  his 
instincts,  only  more  miserable,  ns  I had 
the  voice  of  conscience  to  enlighten  me 
while  he  is  deprived  of  the  soul,  which 
is  the  divine  essence.  See,  then,  what 
I w^as  when  thy  mother  took  thee  far 
from  me;  and  I was  in  a perfect  trans- 
port of  fury  when  on  my  return  to 
the  house  1 learned  from  the  servants 
that  thy  mother  had  gone,  taking  thee 
with  her.  At  first, rage  was  the  only 
passion  that  possessed  my  soul,  and  it 
was  perfectly  incomprehensible  to  me 
that  a being  as  gentle  as  thy  mother 
had  ever  proved  herself  should  have 
the  courage  to  take  such  a step;  but 
maternal  love  was  stronger  than  all 
things  else  to  her,  and  when  1 found 
thy  empty  cradle,  I wept  and  tore  my 
hair  in  despair.  It  was  the.  fii’st  time 
I had  really  felt  as  if  I was  a fatliei' ; 
for  when  I kissed  thy  fresh  young  lace, 
it  was  more  from  privde  than  from  pa- 
ternal tenderness;  but  when  I knew 
thou  wert  gone  forever,  my  heart  was 
broken.  I awoke  at  once,  under  tlie 
shock  of  this  most  agonizing,  tortur- 
ing sorrow,  and  from  that  moment  ray 
life  of  expiation  commenced  But  I 
do  not  date  my  return  to  God  from 
that  day,  for  it  was  a long  time  beloi-e  • 
my  lips  uttered  a prayer.  I suffeivd. 
more  than  tongue  can  tell  in  i he  dehr- 
ious  life  into  which  I was  plunged,  and 
which  soon  destroyed  my  health  and 
left  me  with  a sickness  which  was 
long  and  dangei'ous.  In  my  hours  of  ‘ 
suffering  and  anguish  you  were  always 
present  to  my  mind,  and  I knew  no 
one  to  whom  I could  confide  my  sor- 
row, and  feared  to  die  without  seeing  : 
you.  Days  succeeded  each  othoj-,  un- 
til they  became  years  ; my  despair  in- 
ci'eased  and  my  loneliness  was  horri-  ■ 
ble.  The  sign  of  a reprobate  was  < 
marked  like  the  curse  of  Cain  upon 
my  brow,  and  I was  consuming  myself  • 
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in  useless  regrets,  without  having  re- 
course to  the  love  and  compassion  of 
God,  when  a providential  accident 
brouglit  near  me  one  of  those  angels 
of  charity  who  consecrate  tlieir  lives 
to  the  care  of  the  sick  and  sorrowing. 

“ A good  sister  of  the  order  of  St. 
Vincent  de  Paul  came  one  day  to  excite 
my  interest  in  favor  of  the  poor,  and 
her  angelic  face  and  her  tender  and 
persuasive  voice  touched  me  deeply. 
I was  strangely  attracted  to  her,  and 
could  not  help  contrasting  lier  m^inner 
with  the  means  used  by  women  of  the 
world  to  obtain  what  they  desire.  It 
was  with  pleasure,  I might  even  say 
joy,  that  I gave  her  my  purse,  and  we 
became  engaged  in  conversation.  She 
had  read  in  my  face  the  ravages  of 
passion  and  the  storms  of  the  heart ; 
and,  as  all  sorrow^s  were  familiar  to  her, 
she  easily  guessed  those  of  my  soul, 
and  forced  me  by  her  winning  manner 
to  confess  to  her  the  cause  of  my  suf- 
ferings. Then  when  she  knew  all,  she 
spoke  to  me  in  a language  so  filled 
with  faith  and  charity  that  my  frozen 
soul  thav^ed  under  the  warmth  of  her 
hurning  words.  The  name  of  God 
was  so  eloquent  in  her  pure  mouth 
tliat  before  she  left  me  I pronounced 
it  with  faith  and  confidence.  From 
this  moment  I prayed,  and  the  saintly 
woman  came  several  times  to  finish  her 
work  of  grace.  By  her  cares  my 
body  regained  some  strength,  and  my 
soul  felt  all  the  hopes  of  a Christian, 
all  the  salutaiy  truths  of  our  sublime 
religion.  My  repentance  took  the 
character  of  resignation,  wlich  gave 
some  calmness  and  tranquillity  to  my 
desolate  days.  I bade  adieu  to  the 
world,  putting  far  from  me  its  perfid- 
ious and  deceitful  charms,  which  I had 
before  so  eagerly  sought,  a d all  the 
illusions  which  had  appeared  seductive 
and  worthy  of  my  homage  were  d's- 
pelled.  T he  veil  had  fallen  from  my 
eyes,  and  I loved  now  what  I had 
hated.  Thy  mother  appeared  to  me 
with  her  virtues  and  her  touchin;ir: 
simplicity  and  her  charming  candor 
and  purity,  and,  now  that  I was  in  a 
state  to  appreciate  her,  I could  behold 


her  no  more.  At  this  time  1 lost  my 
sister  Helena,  of  whom  thy  mother 
has  spoken  to  thee,  and  she  left  a 
daughter,  thy  cousin  Julia.  I took 
her  to  my  home  and  heart,  but  still 
she  did  not  console  me  for  thy  loss  ; 
for,  good  and  amiable  as  slic  was,  she 
was  not  my  son,  and  the  lost  haj:>pines3 
is  wiiat  w e always  sigh  for,  and  which 
can  never  be  replaced.  My  niece 
married  and  soon  became  a widowq 
when  she  returned  to  me,  and,  finding 
all  her  efforts  to  diminish  my  sadness 
without  effect,  she  proposed  our  travel- 
ling. We  have  been  all  over  Europe 
and  everywhere  I looked  for  you  and 
enquired  for  you,  for  a secret  voice 
said  to  me  always,  ‘ Go  on ! go  on  I thou 
w^ilt  find  him.’  1 had  already  explored 
Italy  from  one  end  to  the  other,  liad 
visited  cold  England,  crossed  the  Ger- 
nian  States,  been  through  Spain  and 
Portugal,  w'hen  the  fiery  inquietude 
which  kept  me  always  moving  made 
me  turn  my  steps  a second  time  toward 
Italy.  It  was  doubtless  a presentiment, 
since  it  was  on  this  earth,  a thousand 
times  blessed,  that  I found  thee — that 
we  met ! I feel  that  God  has  pardon  ' 
cd  me,  and  my  sorrows  are  at  an  end. 
Thou  art  the  conciliating  angel,  the 
treasure  and  consolation  and  the  last 
happiness  of  a penitent  old  man  who 
has  lost  and  suffered  much.  Oh  ! may 
thy  love  be  the  sign  of  the  forgiveness 
thy  mother  has  sent  me,  and  a bond 
of  peace  and  felicity.  But,”  said  the 
count,  in  a suppliant  tone,  in  terminating 
this  long  and  painful  confession,  “ thou 
wilt  not  leave  me,  Bobert  ? thou  wdlt  live 
with  me,  my  son  ? It  w^ould  be  too  cruel 
to  deprive  me  of  thy  presence,  and, 
after  having  found  my  earthly  heaven, 
thou  wait  not  plunge  me  into  the  depths 
of  hell ; for  if  I lose  thy  tenderness,  I 
lose  all.” 

“ My  father,”  replied  Robert,  1 
could  not  leave  you.  I am  too  happy 
to  possess  your  love  to  deprive  myself 
of  so  sweet  a joy.  God  has  reunited 
us,  and  we  will  never  again  separate  1” 
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CHAPTER  XIII. 

“ Nothing  can  be  dearer  to  a man  than  a father  he 
Is  proud  of.” 

Some  days  after  this  interview, 
Ilobert,  the  count,  and  Julia  were  trav- 
elling toward  FAuTergne.  If  the  dead 
could  feel  in  their  cold  graves,  certain- 
ly Robert’s  mother  would  liave  felt  a 
deep  and  holy  joy  in  seeing  her  son 
and  her  husband  kneeling  on  her  tomb. 
But  their  eyes  were  not  on  the  grave, 
but  raised  toward  heaven,  and  Robert 
saw  the  same  vision  which  had  appear- 
ed to  him  in  his  youth,  and  he  cried 
out:  “I  see  it!  O my  father,  I see 
it  1 She  blesses  us.’’ 

The  name  of  Dormeuil  was  effaced 
from  the  modest  stone,  and  that  of 
Countess  de  Verceuil  substituted,  to  the 
great  astonishment  of  the  people  of  the 
surrounding  country.  Then  the  count 
visited  the  little  house  which  had  fall- 
en in  ruins,  and  here  Robert  called  up 
a thousand  tender  memories,  and 
thanked  God  for  the  manifestation  of 
his  love  in  permitting  him  to  find  his 
father.  But  it  was  not  for  the  rank  he 
would  have  in  the  world,  nor  fOr  the 
titles  society  would  look  upon  with  jeal- 
ous eyes,  nor  for  this  wonderful  elevation 
of  his  talent,  vfhich  dazzled  and  made 
him  happy.  It  was  the  povrer  which 
God  had  1)01  into  his  hands,  to  enable 
him  to  do  good  to  others,  and  the  know- 
ledge of  the  future  of  repose  and  com- 
fort he  could  ensure  to  the  two  objects 
of  his  early  affection,  good  Madame 
Gaudin  and  the  old  soldier  of  the 
guard.  It  was  of  them  that  he  thought 
when  he  said,  “I  am  rich.”  How  he 
longed  to  see  Paris,  and  to  be  folded 
again  to  the  hearts  of  his  friends,  from 
whom  he  had  so  long  been  separated. 
His  father,  seeing  his  impatience, 
smiled  at  the  projects  he  formed  for 
them,  but  was  none  the  less  anxious 
to  know  them  and  thank  them  for  the 
cares  they  had  bestowed  on  his  son.  At 
last  they  arrived,  and  when  they  reach- 
ed the  house  a cruel  thought  crossed 
Robert’s  mind,  that  they  might  be  ‘‘no 
more.”  His  heart  beat,  and  he  scarce- 
ly dared  to  knock,  but  listened  a mo- 


ment, and — oh!  what  happiness — ^two 
well-known  voices  fell  upon  his  ear. 
One  said : “ Six  months  have  passed 
since  his  last  letter,  and  no  news  of  our 
dear  child.  What  can  have  happen- 
ed him  ?”  “ You  must  have  patience, 

good  woman,”  said  the  other  voice, 
‘‘  he  can’t  always  find  opportunities  to 
write.  I believe  the  reason  he  does 
not  write  is,  that  he  intends  to  come 
some  day  soon.”  “ Ah ! I know  he  is 
not  sick,  and  it  is  the  faith  of  Cyprien 
says  it.  The  Lord  is  too  just  to  make 
so  good  a boy  ill.” 

Completely  reassured,Robert  knock- 
ed and  entered  immediately.  Two 
cries  came  at  the  same  time  from  two 
hearts  that  joy  suffocated.  Robert 
raised  Madame  Gaudin  in  his  arms ; 
her  too  sudden  surprise  had  over- 
whelmed her  with  emotion,  and  Cy- 
prieii  cried,  “It  is  you,  it  is  you!’ 
wiping  away  a tear.  “ I am  happy, 
now,  Mister  Robert.  Iknew  you  would 
eome  back,  but  I have  had  a time  con- 
soling this  poor  woman,  who  saw  every- 
thing in  blackness  and  despair.” 

Robert  pressed  the  faithful  soldier 
to  his  heart,  then  covered  Madame, 
Gaudin  with  caresses,  enquired  for 
her  health,  and  wished  to  know  if  ei- 
ther of  them  had  suffered  in  any  way 
since  he  left  them.  When  the  confu- 
sion of  this  sudden  meeting  had  sub- 
sided a little,  both  Cyprien  and  dame 
Gaudin  perceived  that  Robert  had  no 
luggage.  “ Where  are  your  effects, 
my  child  ?”  said  the  good  woman. 
Robert  smiled^  and  said  he  had  left 
them  at  home.  “ How  at  home  ? 
And  do  you  not  intend  to  remain 
with  us,  my  dear  Robert  ?”  Yes,  of 
course,  but  we  will  live  in  another 
house,  and  I will  take  you  to  your 
new  home.”  Slie  opened  her  aston- 
ished eyes,  and  followed  Robert,  who 
descended  the  steps,  and,  calling  a car- 
riage, made  his  friends  get  in,  and  di- 
rected the  coachman  to  drive  them  all 
to  No.  110,  rue  Grenelle,  Saint  Ger- 
main. 

On  tlie  way  Madame  Gaudin  tried 
to  draw  from  him  his  secret,  but  all  at- 
tempts were  useless,  for  he  took  de- 
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light  now  in  teasing  her.  Stopping  in 
front  of  the  hotel  where  his  father  was, 
he  took  the  arm  of  his  worthy  bene- 
factress and  conducted  her  to  the  sa- 
loon where  the  Count  de  Verceuil 
waited.  “ Father,”  said  he,  as  he  enter- 
ed, “ here  is  the  excellent  woman  who 
has  taken  the  place  of  a mother  to  me, 
and  who  for  my  sake  generously  sacri- 
ficed all  she  had.”  “Madam,”  said 
the  count  with  amiable  courtesy,  “ ex- 
cuse me  that  I did  not  come  for  you 
myself,  as  it  was  my  duty  to  do,  but  I 
wished  to  allow  Robert  the  pleasure 
of  surprising  you.  You  are  at  home 
here,  madam,  in  the  house  of  my  son, 
and  I hope  you  will  always  be  his 
friend.”  “ Your  son?”  she  said,  half  stu- 
pefied. “ Who,  then,  is  your  son  ? Ah ! 
1 know,”  she  cried  with  lively  anguish, 
a secret  sentiment  of  jealousy  coming 
into  her  heart;  “it  is  Robert.  God 
is  just,  and  has  given  him  this  recom- 
pense. What  I have  done  for  your 
son,  monsieur,  any  one  else  would  have 
done  in  ray  place,  for  no  one  could 
have  helped  loving  so  good  and  gen- 
erous a child.  But  I do  not  merit  so 
much  kindness  at  your  hands.  I am 
only  a poor  creature,  without  either 
education  or  manner^,  so  how  can  I 
live  with  you  ?”  “ These  things  are 

of  little  value  in  my  eyes,  my  dear 
madam.  What  I honor  in  you,  and 
what  ail  honest  and  virtuous  people 
would  consider  above  everything  else, 
is  the  nobleness  of  your  soul  and  the 
virtues  of  which  you  have  giv'en  so 
bright  an  example.  You  will  give  me 
great  pain  if  you  refuse  an  offer  that 
comes  from  the  heart,  and  that  I make 
you  in  my  name  and  the  name  of  my 
son.  We  will  live  and  enjoy  together 
the  favors  God  has  been  pleased  to 
bestow  upon  us.  And  you  will  be 
ours,  my  brave  Cyprien,”  said  the 
count,  taking  the  hand  of  the  old  sol- 
dier. “ I know  you  love  my  son,  and 
rhis  entitles  you  to  my  friendship. 
Will  you  accept  it  ?”  “ Oh  ! yes  ; with 
all  my  heart,”  replied  Cyprien,  looking 
affectionately  at  Robert,  who  was 
watching  silently  the  interview  be- 
tween- his  lather  and  his  friends. 


His  father  was  kind  and  good,  and 
often  he  blessed  the  day  they  met. 
Nothing  can  be  dearer  to  a man’s 
heart  than  a father  he  is  proud  of. 
Robert  had  experienced  this  feeling 
for  his  mother,  whom  he  venerated 
almost  as  much  as  God.  She  was  to 
him  the  type  of  every  virtue.  His 
misfortunes  and  affliction  had  entirely 
changed  his  father,  and  to  the  vain 
pleasures  of  the  world  had  succeeded 
the  practices  of  religion  and  the  duties 
of  the  Christian.  All  the  virtues  he 
admired  in  his  mother  he  found  in  the 
paternal  heart,  tried  in  the  crucible  of 
adversity.  In  a word,  the  father  was 
worthy  of  the  son  as  the  son  was  wor- 
thy of  the  father,  and  a sweet  hannony 
reigned  in  this  family,  bound  to  each 
other  by  the  tenderest  ties.  All  rank 
was  effaced,  and  the  noble  count,  the 
heir  of  a great  name  and  an  immense 
fortune,  and  the  old  woman  and  the 
old  soldier  lived  with  no  other  desire 
than  to  make  each  other  happy.  Rob- 
ert did  not  give  up  his  profession,  and 
his  name  is  now  illustrious  in  the  world 
of  art!  He  married  his  cousin  Julia 
de  Moranges,  and  crowned  with  joy  and 
happiness  the  last  days  of  his  father,  who 
now  sleeps  the  sleep  of  the  just.  Thus 
ends  ourstcuy.  We  have  tried  to  trace 
the  struggling  lile  of  Robert,  and 
its  glorious  recompense.  We  have 
tried  faithfully  to  reproduce  his  touch- 
ing virtues  and  the  noble  and  beautiful 
sentiments  that  adorned  his  soul,  and 
also  to  inspire  our  young  readers  with 
a desire  to  imitate  him.  We  have  tried 
to  show  the  efficacious  and  all-power- 
ful help  of  religion  in  nourishing  the 
teachings  of  a Christian  mother,  and 
that  a good  and  persevering  child  can 
overcome  all  obstacles.  Have  we, 
then,  succeeded  and  obtained  your  ap- 
probation ? If  there  are  among  you, 
my  dear  readers,  some  poor  little  or- 
phans like  Robert,  call  down  the  bless- 
ings of  your  mother  upon  your  heads, 
and,  though  she  lives  in  heaven,  she 
will  watch  over  you  with  tender  solici- 
tude, and  the  God  of  tlie  motherless 
will  be  your  sure  refuge  and  your  final 
Saviour.  Think  not  that  yon  can  live 
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wittDut  constant  prayer  to  God,  the 
author  of  your  beings  and  the  giver  of 
every  good  and  perfect  gift.  Put  your 
whole  trust  and  confidence  in  him  and 
his  mercy,  and,  .whether  obscurity  or 
fame  be  yours,  always  remember  that 
he  knows  best,  and  places  you  in 
whatever  position  best  suits  you. 
Should  he  give  you  the  transcend- 
ent gift  of  genius,  you  must  strug- 
gle hard  to  obtain  its  rewards,  and, 


whatsoever  you  do,  remember  to  do 
it  for  the  honor  and  glory  of  God 
and  the  good  of  mankind ; and  then, 
when  you  are  called  to  leave  this 
life  for  that  better  world  where  all 
cares  cease,  you  can  welcome  death, 
which  will  open  for  you  the  gate  of 
life,  and  exchange  with  joy  the  chang- 
ing scenes  of  earth  for  the  unfading 
bliss  of  heaven  ! 


CHAPTER  I. 

DUTY  AND  TEMPTATION. 

“ Hollo  ! George  and  Henry, 
where  are  you  going  in  such  a hurry  ? 
Can’t  you  stop  to  speak  to  a fel- 
low?” cried  Frank  Blair  to  his  two 
school-mates,  George  Wingate  and 
Henry  Howe,  whom  he  was  trying 
to  overtake  in  their  walk  on  a fine 
afternoon  in  June. 

“ Yes,”  said  George.  “ We  can 
stop  to  speak,  but  not  to  stay  long, 
for  we  are  on  our  way  to  the  church.” 

“ What  are  you  going  to  church 
for  ? You’d  better  come  with  me;  for 
I can  tell  you  there’s  lots  of  fun  go- 
ing on  that  you’ll  be  sorry  to  lose  !” 

“ What  is  it  ?”  eagerly  inquired 
Henry. 

“ Oh!  I can’t  tell  you  unless  you 
join  us;  all  the  fellows  have  agreed 
not  to  tell  any  thing  about  it,  only  to 
those  who  promise  beforehand  to  go 
in  and  keep  the  whole  secret.” 

“ Ah ! then,”  said  George,  “ we 
could  not  agree  to  any  such  thing ; 
for  it  would  be  wrong  for  us  to  make 
a promise  like  that  beforehand.  So 
we  couldn’t  go  with  you,  if  we  were 
not  bound  for  the  church.” 

“ Why  are  you  bound  for  church 
on  a week-day  ?” 

“ Because,”  answered  George,  “ to- 
morrow will  be  a festival,  and  we  are 
going  to  help  prepare  the  church,  and 
then  prepare  ourselves  for  celebrat- 
ing it.” 

“ Well,  I declare ! I never  did  see 
any  thing  like  you  Catholic  boys ! 
You’re  a real  puzzle  to  me;  as  pious 
as  deacons,  and  take  to  religion  as 
naturally  as  a duck  does  to  water,  and 
yet  I know  you  love  fun'  just  as  well 


as  any  of  us.  What  are  you  going 
to  do  to  prepare  for  this  festival  ?” 

“ Oh ! we  shall  help  the  sacristan, 
who  is  an  infirm  old  man,  to  make 
the  church  neat  and  tidy,  in  the  first 
place.  Then  we  shall  assist  in  get- 
ting evergreens  ready  for  the  decora- 
tion ; and  we  expect  our  mothers 
and  sisters  with  flowers  to  be  arrang- 
ed in  vases  for  the  altar,  while  we 
are  twining  and  putting  up  wreaths.- 
We  hope  to  make  the  church  very 
beautiful  for  the  great  feast  of  the 
Blessed  Sacrament.  After  we  get 
this  all  done,  we  shall  prepare  for 
holy  communion,  which  we  hope  to 
receive  to-morrow.” 

‘‘And  how  do  you  prepare  for 
that  ?” 

“ First  of  all,  we  make  our  exami- 
nation of  conscience,  and  say  our 
prayers  in  preparation  for  confession.” 

“You  go  to  confession!  Why,  I 
thought  none  but  sinners  confessed 
to  the  priest.” 

“ And  don’t  you  think  we  are  sin- 
ners ?”  said  George. 

“ Of  course  not ! How  can  we  boys 
be  sinners  ? I never  thought  of  such 
a thing.  I don’t  believe  I’m  a sin- 
ner at  alj ! ‘ I only  love  a frolic  once 
in  a while ; and  I hate  religion,  be- 
cause it’s  such  a gloomy  kind  of  busi- 
ness. So  you  think  you  won’t  join 
us,  eh  ?” 

“No;  we  have  other  matters  to  at- 
tend fo.” 

“Well,  then,  good-by;  but  you’ll 
be  sorry  you  didn’t  go  with  us,  I can 
tell  you !” 

He  left  them,  and  the  two  boys 
walked  on  in  silence  for  some  time. 
At  length  Flenry  said  with  a sigh, 

“ Don’t  you  wish  we  could  have 
gone  with  them,  George  ? I’ll  war- 
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rant  you  there’s  some  grand  fun  up. 

I wonder  what  it  is  ?” 

“ No  matter  what  it  is,  Henry.  We 
have  only  to  do  what  is  right,  and 
what  we  know  we  ought  to  d(5  first, 
and  then  we  shall  find  ways  enough 
to  enjoy  ourselves;  and  have  more 
enjoyment,  too,  than  we  should  if  we 
neglected  duty  for  pleasure.” 

“ I suppose  you  are  right,”  said 
Henry  sadly;  ‘‘  but  I can’t  help  think- 
ing there’s  more  sport  in  going  off 
y/ith  a lot  of  boys  for  a frolic  than 
there  is  in  being  good,  and  helping 
the  women  fix  up  the  church.  It 
don’t  seem  to  me  like  boys’  work, 
to  be  fussing  with  wreaths  and  bou- 
quets.” 

“ Ah  my  fine  fellow ! you  are  real- 
ly getting  very  smart.  What  do  you 
think  of  our  fathers,  and  of  IMr. 

A and  Mr.  S , two  of  the 

most  active  business  men  in  the 
place — and  yet  they  take  as  much 
interest  in  having  the  church  made 
beautiful  for  the  divine  offices  as  the 
women  do.  Don’t  you  remember 

how  Mr.  A , when  he  couldn’t 

leave  court  during  the  trial  of  an  im- 
portant case,  sent  one  of  his  students, 
and  his  man  with  a ladder,  to  help 
put  up  the  wreaths  last  Christmas  ? 
Mighty  smart  for  us  boys  to  think  it  is 
too  small  business  for  us,  to  be  sure  ! 
Then,  as  to  the  fun,  we’ll  wait  and 
see  how  the  boys  come  out  with  their 
frolic.  I have  my  own  notion  that 
there’ll  be  more  mischief  than  sport, 
and  that  we  may  hereafter  be  glad 
we  had  no  part  in  it.  Frank  Blair  is 
a pleasant,  good-natured  fellow , but 
he  is  a reckless'  chap  too.  He  had 
learned  a great  many  city  tricks  be- 
fore they  came  here  to  live,  and  will 
do  any  thiiig  for  fun,  without  thinking 
of  the  consequences.  Any  way,  we 
know  there’s  nothing  like  duty  first 
and  play  afterwards  to  make  boys 
happy.” 


CHAPTER  II. 

RURAL  PLEASURES. 

The  church  was  situated  in  the 
very  shadow  of  a wood  that  skirts 
the  pretty  village  of  M , in  nor- 

thern Vermont.  When  the  two  boys 
reached  it,  they  found  quite  an  as- 
semblage of  their  school-fellows  await- 
ing the  arrival  of  the  sacristan,  who 
soon  appeared,  and  sent  some  into 
the  woods  with  axes  and  hatchets  to 
cut  the  evergreens,  dispatched  others 
with  pails  for  water,  and  kept  George 
and  Flenry  to  help  him  in  the  church. 

They  had  just  finished  arranging 
all  in  order  and  dusting  the  sanctu- 
ary, when  their  mothers  and  sisters 
arrived  with  the  flowers,  which  they 
took  to  a little  room  adjoining  the 
sacristy,  where  the  pails  of  water  were 
left.  Very  soon  some  of  the  boys  came 
in  with  the  evergreen  trees ; the  beau- 
tiful trailing  pines  of  several  varie- 
ties, and  graceful  feathery  foliage  of 
brilliant  green,  together  Vvdth  a pro- 
fusion of  other  wild-wood  treasures, 
which  they  had  collected.  The  vil- 
lage girls  also  came  bringing  wild 
flowers  and  other  contributions  for  the 
decoration. 

Young  Catholics  in  country  places 
need  not  be  told  how  pleasantly  the 
time  passed  with  this  company  in  tlie 
varied  occupations  of  tying  wreaths, 
arranging  bouquets  in  the  vases,  j^ut- 
ting  up  the  festooned  garlands,  wind- 
ing the  pillars,  and  executing  other 
devices,  with  which  they  are  alread}- 
so  familiar  as  to  need  no  information. 
But  it  is  certain  that  the  young  peo- 
ple of  cities,  losing  all  these  true  and 
natural  enjoyments,  as  well  as  tire 
developments  of  taste  and  ingenuity 
to  which  they  lead,  lose  a valualrle 
aid  to  devotion.  They  who  cauiiot 
pa.rticipate  in  tire  adornment  of  the 
material  temple  for  the  wo: ship  of 
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God,  by  bringing  the  simple  offerings 
of  the  woodlands  and  the  valleys  for 
its  embellishment,  lose  a very  impor- 
tant incentive  to  the  due  preparation 
of  the  spiritual  temple  for  his  recep- 
tion. 

Before  the  arrival  of  the  priest,  the 
work  of  decoration  was  completed, 
and  each  pious  heart  was  gladden- 
ed to  see  how  beautiful  the  altar 
looked,  smiling  through  a profusion 
of  flowers,  whose  fragrance  hovered 
around  the  tabernacle  of  the  Lord 
like  a breath  from  paradise,  and  em- 
bowered in  wreaths  prepared  from 
the  “ glory  of  Libanus,”  together 
with  tributes  from  “ the  fir-tree,  the 
box-tree,  and  the  pine,”  which  youth- 
ful hands  had  collected  to  “ beautify 
the  place  of  his  sanctuary,  and  to 
make  the  place  of  his  feet  glorious.” 

When  all  was  finished,  the  cheer- 
ful crowd  quietly  sought  their  places 
in  the  church,  to  prepare  for  the  holy 
sacrament  of  reconciliation. 

While  these  busy  performances 
were  in  progress,  George  had  looked 
in  vain  among  the  young  people  as- 
sembled to  discover  two  lads  who 
were  near  his  own  age,  and  in  whom 
he  felt  a special  interest — Tsiichael 
Hennessy  and  Dennis  Sullivan.  He 
feared  they  had  been  drawn  away 
into  the  expedition  of  their  school- 
mates mentioned  by  Frank  Blair. 

On  the  following  morning,  the 
priest  announced  during  the  mass 
that  there  would  be  no  vespers  that 
afternoon,  as  he  was  going  to  visit 
another  parish.  After  mass,  Mr. 
Wingate  and  Mr.  Howe  told  George 
and  Henry  that  they  intended  tak- 
ing the  two  families  out  to  Mr. 
Howe’s  farm,  a few  miles  distant,  that 
ifternoon,  and  that  they  might  invite 
some  of  their  young  friends  to  ac- 
company them.  They  were  delight- 
ed ; for  there  was  nothing  they  en- 
joyed so  much  as  their  occasional 
visits  to  the  farm.  So  they  sought 


among  the  crowd  at  the  church  door 
their  friends  Mike  and  Dennis;  but 
they  were  not  to  be  found.  They 
invited  Patrick  Casey,  and  a few 
other  boys,  to  come  to  their  homes 
after  dinner  and  join  the  excursion. 

Soon  after  dinner  the  large  family 
carriages  were  brought  up,  and  such 
a bustle  ensued,  stowing  away  in  the 
vehicles  baskets  filled  with  buttered 
biscuits,  cold  ham  and  tongue,  sand- 
wiches, cakes,  and  sundry  other  deli- 
cacies, with  a package  of  table-cloths 
and  napkins,  as  betokened  a grand 
supper  in  the  woods,  which  was  of  all 
things  the  most  delightful  to  the  boys. 

The  party  were  soon  comfortably 
packed  into  the  capacious  carriages, 
and  set  off  in  high  glee.  When  they 
arrived  at  the  farm-house,  Mrs.  Plowe 
made  arrangements  for  a plentilul 
supply  of  milk,  fresh  strav/berries  and 
cream,  and  other  things,  to  be  taken 
to  a certain  place  in  the  woods  at  a 
time  appointed,  and  the  merry  com- 
pany set  out  in  quest  of  the  quiet 
nooks  and  shady  dells  of  the  forest. 

There,  was  no  end  to  the  pleasant 
incidents  that  here  met  our  young 
people  at  every  turn.  They  had 
scarcely  entered  the  shadowy  do- 
main, when  a partridge  whirred  up 
from  their  very  feet  into  a S ee  over 
their  heads,  and  they  soon  discovered 
she  had  left  a brood  of  her  young 
below.  Such  a scramble  as  took 
place  in  pursuit  of  the  shy  little  beau- 
ties ! — the  girls  holding  their  aprons, 
that  the  captives  might  be  deposited 
in  them  as  fast  as  caught.  It  was 
funny  to  see  how  the  wise  little  crea- 
tures would  hide  under  every  chip, 
bit  of  bark,  .or  dead  leaf,  and,  when 
these  were  lifted,  how  still  they  would 
lie,  as  if  lifeless — so  near  the  color  of 
the  ground  that  it  was  hard  to  distin- 
guish them — and  allow  themselves  to 
be  taken. 

After  sufficiently  admiring  their 
tiny  prisoners,  they  set  them  at  li- 
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berty,  and  resumed  their  exploration 
of  the  forest.  Very  soon  one  of  them 
came  across  a night-hawk’s  nest  on 
the  ground,  and  called  all  the  party 
to  admire  it,  with  its  treasure  of  cu- 
rious brown  eggs.  Then  they  dis- 
covered a blue- bird’s  nest  built  with 
rare  skill  in  a hole  in  the  trunk  of  a 
tree.  And  now  a splendid  gray  squir- 
rel attracted  their  attention;  he  ran 
up  a tree  and  out  to  the  end  of  a 
limb,  where  he  sat  calmly  defying  all 
their  efforts  to  frighten  or  knock  him 
off.  A discussion  upon  squirrels  and 
their  habits  ensued,  and  “ Grandma  ” 
Howe  told  them  she  once  saw  a large 
gray  squirrel  by  a small  sheet  of  wa- 
ter, where  a dashing  mountain  brook 
had  subsided  into  a quiet  basin,  which 
he  wanted  to  cross.  He  stood  on 
the  margin  for  some  time,  as  if  con- 
sidering the  matter — turning  himself 
to  ascertain  the  direction  of  the  wind, 
which  happened  to  be  favorable — 
then,  seizing  a chip  that  lay  near  him, 
threw  it  into  the  water,  and  springing 
aboard  of  his  little  craft,  raised  his 
tail  to  catch  the  wind,  and  sailed 
across  swiftly  and  safely.  When  he 
gained  the  other  shore,  he  jumped  off, 
and  did  not  even  have  the  politeness 
to  pull  his  boat  ashore  after  him. 

All  this  time  Mr.  Squirrel  sat  eying 
his  guests  of  “ the  green-wood  ” very 
composedly,  occasionally  stamping  his 
little  foot  with  pretty  pettishness,  and 
at  length  fell  to  nibbling  a last  year’s 
beech-nut  which  he  had  carried  up 
to  his  perch  for  a lunch  with  so 
much  coolness  that  his  young  obser- 
vers were  quite  charmed,  and  deter- 
mined to  leave  him  to  munch  his  nut 
in  peace.  They  now  sought  a bright 
little  brook  that  danced  gayly  over 
shining  pebbles  near  by,  and  the  mur- 
mur of  whose  waters,  mingling  with 
tlie  rustle  of  leaves  stirred  by  the 
breath  of  June,  whispered  in  sweet 
harmony  the  song  of  the  woods. 
They  soon  reached  a fringe  of  grace- 


ful willows  marking  it»  course,  and 
dipping  their  pendent  limbs  to  kiss 
the  crystal  flood. 

Just  then  Mr.  Howe  overtook  the 
party  and  called  out,  “Boys,  who 
would  like  to  try  some  trout-fishing 
in  the  brook  ?” 

Of  course  the  boys  were  all  eager 
for  the  sport ; but  where  was  the  ne- 
cessary fishing-tackle  ? 

“Ah  !”  said  Mr.  Howe,  “ you  see  I 
have  provided  for  that,”  producing  a 
case  filled  with  jointed  rods,  flies,  lines, 
and  all  needful  appliances  for  trout-fish- 
ing. 

Each  boy  was  soon  supplied,  and 
started  off  in  search  of  the  deep  pools 
and  sequestered  waters  favorable  for 
their  sport;  while  the  girls  rambled 
on,  delighting  themselves  with  the 
beautiful  June  flowers,  peeping  into 
each  shaded  recess  for  the  modest  fea- 
thered orchis — queen  of  its  tribe,  and 
most  fragrant  flower  of  the  woods — and 
exploring  the  more  open  spaces  near 
the  brook,  for  the  several  varieties  of 
elegant  and  fantastic  “ ladies’  slippers,” 
which  abound  in  the  woodlands  of 
northern  Vermont.  Then  the  splen- 
did lichens  and  ferns  attracted  their 
admiring  notice ; and  before  the  hour 
for  their  repast  arrived,  they  had  ac- 
cumulated a wealth  of  sylvan  treasures 
wherewith  to  embellish  their  homes, 
and  keep  alive  pleasant  recollections 
of  their  brief  sojourn  in  those  woody 
solitudes. 

At  length  an  envoy  from  the  farm- 
house arrived  laden  with  refresh- 
ments— cards  of  pure  white  honey- 
comb filled  with  transparent  sweets, 
cream  of  the  richest,  field  strawberries 
in  profusion,  and  milk  fresh  and  abun- 
dant. The  girls  soon  spread  the  snow- 
white  cloths  on  the  turf  at  the  foot  of 
an  ancient  oak  by  the  brook-side,  and, 
under  the  direction  of  the  elder  ladies, 
emptied  the  baskets  and  prepared 
an  ambrosial  banquet,  while  Mr.  Win- 
gate called  in  the  stragglers,  and  the 
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young  fishers  of  the  party,  to  partake 
of  it.  They  were  reluctant  to  leave 
sports  which  they  were  enjoying  so 
much,  and  saw  the  day  drawing  to  a 
close  with  regret.  Each  boy  brought 
a fine  string  of  trout  for  the  Friday 
morning’s  breakfast,  and  appetites 
sharpened  by  their  green  wood  scram- 
ble to  the  luxurious  and  plentiful  re- 
past. 

At  the  close  of  their  meal  they  pre- 
pared to  return,  and  were  soon  on 
their  homeward  course;  the  young 
people  all  declaring  that  they  had  nev- 
er passed  an  afternoon  more  delight- 
ful. George  and  Henry  were  very 
sure,  as  they  remarked  to  each  other, 
that  Frank  Blair  and  his  compan- 
ions could  not  have  had  so  pleasant 
a time  on  their  frolic  of  the  evening 
before. 

CHAPTER  III. 

THE  TEMPTER  AND  IIIS  VICTIMS. 

On  the  eve  of  the  festival,  as  Frank 
Blair  was  sauntering  down  the  street, 
ifter  he  had  left  George  and  Henry, 
•le  met  Michael  Plennessy  and  Dennis 
Sullivan. 

“Hurrah  boys!  you’re  the  very 
chaps  I wanted  to  find,”  said  he.  “ I 
say,  don’t  you  want  to  go  in  with  a lot 
of  us  for  a real  tip-top  time  ?” 

“What  is  it?*  they  both  inquired 
eagerly,  when  Frank  said  something 
in  a low  voice,  to  which  they  respond- 
ed, “Yes,  yes!  we  promise;”  and  he 
went  on  in  the  same  tone  to  explain 
the  plan. 

“ But  we  can’t,”  said  Michael ; “ our 
pockets  are  as  empty  as  a last  year’s 
bird’s  nest,  and  this  requires  money.” 

“ Oh ! never  mind  that,”  was  Frank’s 
reply,  “ Fll  plank  the  tin;”  which  an- 
nouncement was  met  by  a merry  shout 
and,  “ We’ll  go !”  fjrom  them  both. 

“ Well,  then,”  said  Frank,  “ meet  us 
at  the  depot  within  the  hour,”  and 
passed  on. 


Now  these  boys  had  been  on  their 
way  to  the  church;  but  after  they  part- 
ed with  Frank,  they  turned  their  course 
toward  the  depot.  As  they  were  walk- 
ing silently  and  leisurely  along  in  that 
direction,  Dennis  spoke : 

“ I say,  Mike,  it  seems  to  me  that 
this  is  not  just  the  right  thing  we  are 
doing;  our  mothers  think  we  are  at 
the  church,  and  I’m  afraid  no  good 
will  come  of  our  turning  away  in  this 
fashion.” 

“ O you  fool!”  said  Mike,  “they’ll 
never  know  but  we  are  at  the  church, 
and  fun’s  better  than  religion  any  day. 
I hate  such  humdrum  ways,  going 
along  every  day  alike,  and  never  a 
scrape  of  any  sort ; and  so  do  all  the 
boys.” 

“ Not  all  of  them ; for  there’s  George 
Wingate  loves  fun  as  well  as  any  of 
us,  and  a grand  hand  to  help  it  on  too ; 
but  he  never  leaves  better  things  for 
it,”  said  Dennis  sadly. 

“ George  is  a regular  brick  and  no 
mistake.  He  takes  to  fun  and  religion, 
each  in  its  own  time,  as  if  there  were 
nothing  else  in  the  world ; but  we  can’t 
all  be  like  him,  and  there’s  no  use  in 
trying.  I warrant  you  now  that,  if 
he  could  only  have  the  chance,  there’s 
Henry  Howe  would  a great  sight  ra- 
ther pitch  in  for  fun  in  a scrape  like 
this,  than  go  George’s  roads.” 

“ Perhaps  he  would,”  and  Dennis 
paused  a moment  sighing ; “ but  I’m 
afraid  it  isn’t  right,  especially  for  ca- 
tholic boys.  It’s  a poor  preparation 
for  to-morrow.” 

. “Nonsense!  boys  can’t  be  saints. 
We’ll  leave  that  to  our  mothers,  they 
can  say  prayers  enough  for  us  and 
themselves  too;  so  we  may  enjoy  our- 
selves while  we  can.  But  I wonder 
where  Frank  gets  all  his  money ; his 
father  is  a stingy  old  curmudgeon, 
they  say,  and  I don’t  understand  it.” 

“ Don’t  3^ou  know  that  his  father’s 
maiden  sister,  who  lives  with  him,  is 
rich,  and  she  fills  Frank’s  pockets. 
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He  told  me  so.  He  said  that  when 
he  could  get  his  father’s  permission, 
as  he  did  to  go  to  these  shows  this 
afternoon,  his  aunt  furnished  all  the 
money  he  wanted.” 

In  this  way  they  chatted  until  they 
reached  the  dtipot,  where  a multitude 
of  wildly  excited  boys  soon  absorbed 
their  attention,  and  drowned  the  whis- 
pers of  conscience  for  poor  Dennis. 

Meantime,  as  Frank  was  on  his 
way  home  to  replenish  his  purse  for 
the  evening,  he  met  Patrick  Casey 
and  Johnny  Hart,  and  accosted  them 
much  as  he  had  Michael  and  Dennis. 
They  objected  that  they  were  going 
to  the  church  and  could  not  join  his 
party. 

“ O fol-de-rol !”  said  he ; there’ll 
be  chances  enough  to  go  to  church, 
but  you  won’t  often  have  such  a 
chance  as  this  for  a frolic.  Mike 
Hennessy  and  Dennis  Sullivan  are 
going—” 

“ Are  they  ?”  eagerly  exclaimed 
Johnny.  “ Then  I’ll  go  too.  Won’t 
you,  Pat  ?” 

“No,  I won’t !”  said  Pat  resolute- 
ly. “ If  Mike  and  Dennis  choose 
to  do  wrong,  is  that  any  reason  why 
we  should  ? Come  along  Johnny,  and 
don’t  be  a fool !” 

Johnny  hesitated  as  Patrick  pass- 
ed on,  and  Frank  said  the  fools  were 
those  who’d  lose  all  the  sport  for  the 
sake  of  being  as  dull  as  beetles,  and 
making  old  women  of  themselves; 
adding, 

“ There’ll  be  time  enough  to  be 
pious  after  you  have  done  being  jol- 
ly!” 

This  artful  speech  decided  poor 
Johnny,  who  turned  and  went  to  the 
depot. 

But  why  did  Frank  Blair  say  no- 
thing of  those  who  refused  to  go, 
while  he  baited  his  snare  with  the 
names  of  those  who  consented  ? It 
was  because  boys  understand  fully 
the  force  of  example^  and  can  wield 


it  with  great  power  to  secure  their 
ends.  When  we  consent  to  act  con- 
trary to  the  still  small  voice  of  con- 
science, we  never  know  how  far  the 
consequences  of  that  act  may  extend. 
Evil  examples  attract  more  imitators 
than  good  ones — but  woe  to  him  who 
furnishes  them ; while  firm  adherence 
to  the  right  may  win  some  wavering 
soul  to  the  path  of  duty,  which  will 
shine  as  one  of  the  brightest  jewels 
in  our  crown  of  rejoicing  hereafter ! 

Johnny  had  hardly  reached  the  de- 
pot before  Frank  arrived,  and  present- 
ly a train  of  cars  came  thundering  up, 
the  boys  hastening  to  secure  seats  for 

the  little  village  of  H , a short 

distance  from  M , where  they  soon 

arrived,  and  upon  leaving  the  cars 
found  a great  crowd  gathered  around 
an  immense  tent,  awaiting  the  open- 
ing of  the  exhibition.  This  was  an- 
nounced  in  astounding  illustrated 
hand-bills  as  the  most  remarkable 
one  ever  witnessed,  embracing  more 
unheard-of  enormities  in  the  brute 
creation,  and  wonders  of  the  human 
race,  than  were  ever  before  congre- 
gated in  one  assemblage. 

When  the  tent  was  opened,  the  rush 
that  ensued  baffles  description ; dur- 
ing the  progress  of  which  Mike’s  el- 
bows came  in  closer  contact  with  the 
ribs  of  a boy  near  him  than  was  at 
all  comfortable,  while  Dennis  Sulli- 
van’s fist  went  very  innocently  into 
the  face  of  a lad  who  was  pushing 
his  way  more  sharply  than  was  agree- 
able to  his  neighbors,  leaving,  in  its 
unconscious  energy,  a “ black  eye  ” 
in  his  visage. 

While  the  crowd  was  slowly  enter- 
ing the  tent,  the  boys  from  M in- 

dulged themselves  in  dealing  out  a 
series  of  these  little  jokes,  more  to 
their  own  satisfaction  than  to  that 
of  the  recipients.  At  length  it  was 
suspected  they  were  not  wholly  acci- 
dental or  unintentional,  when  a gene- 
ral row  ensued,  and  cries  of  “ Hustle 
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them  out!”  “ Give  them  fits  1”  ‘‘Pitch 

into  the  boys  from  M !”  were 

wildly  shouted  from  all  sides.  Our 
heroes  stood  their  ground  with  a cool- 
ness worthy  of  a better  cause,  giving 
as  many  hard  blows  as  they  received 

and  shouting,  “ Don’t  you  H 

boys  want  to  come  to  M to  see 

the  elephant  again  ? Don’t  you 
wish  you  could,  now?  We’ll  show 
you  we  know  how  to  return  small 
compliments,  we  will !” 

In  truth,  as  it  turned  out,  the  M 

boys  were  in  so  much  “ better  train- 
ing,” as  the  pugilists  say,  that  those 

of  H were  in  a fair  way  to  get 

soundly  pommelled,  when  some  men 
interfered  to  stop  the  fight  and  inquire 
the  cause.  Frank  spoke  for  his  party. 

“ Well,  gentlemen,  these  youngsters 

came  to  M the  last  time  we  had 

a menagerie  and  circus  there,  and  be- 
haved themselves  so  outrageously 
that  a company  of  us  determined  we 
would  pay  them  the  first  chance  we 
had.  And  I think  we  have;  grand 
fun  it  has  been  too  1” 

“ Precious  fun  it  must  have  been  !” 
said  a plain,  farmer-like  man  ; “ and 
a beautiful  pack  you’ve  made  of  one 
another  out  and  out!  Torn  clothes, 
broken  shins,  bleeding  noses,  black 
eyes,  and  more  bumps  on  your  tarnal 
heads  than  the  old  frenologer  feller 
that  goes  round  lectering  with  a skull 
ever  thought  of!  A pretty  lookin’  set 
of  picters  you  are,  an’t  you  ?” 

“You  bet!”  said  Frank;  then 
turning  to  his  companions,  “ but  boys, 
I say,  didn’t  we  pepper  them,  though  ? 
I don’t  believe  they’ll  want  to  come 

to  M the  next  show-day.  If  they 

do,  we’ll  be  ready  for  them,  eh,  boys  ?” 

A wild  hurrah  was  the  reply,  and 
they  sought  a neighboring  brook  to 
wash  off  such  traces  of  the  conflict 
as  water  could  efface.  At  Frank’s 
invitation  they  then  gathered  around 
a booth  where  pies,  cakes,  ginger- 
bread, lemonade,  candies,  and  a va- 


riety of  other  delicacies  were  dispens- 
ed, where  they  refreshed  themselves 
heartily  after  their  exertions. 

Before  they  had  concluded  their 
repast,  the  crowd  had  all  disappeared 
within  the  capacious  tent,  and  the 
shadows  of  evening  were  gathering 
fast.  Not  caring  to  go  in  directly, 
our  young  adventurers  amused  them- 
selves by  performing  numerous  pranks 
in  which  mischief  was  more  conspi- 
cuous than  sense  or  wit. 

A young  lawyer  of  the  place,  being 
quite  devoted  in  his  attentions  to  the 
merchant’s  daughter,  they  took  the 
sign  from  his  office  and  placed  it  on 
the  front  door  of  the  merchant’s  resi- 
dence. They  removed  a sign  from 
one  of  the  shops,  on  which  was  mark- 
ed, “ Codfish,  salt  and  fresh ; her- 
rings, pickled  and  smoked;  Boston 
cured  hams — for  sale  here.  N.B. 
Deacon’s  skins  taken  in  exchange,”  * 
and  fastened  it  over  the  “ meeting- 
house ” door,  writing  under  it  with 
chalk,  in  large  letters,  “ Inquire  witl> 
in.” 

Seeing  a donkey  quietly  munching 
his  nettles  in  a corner  of  the  village 
green,  they  captured  him,  and  with 
great  exertion  succeeded  in  imprison- 
ing him  within  a back  shed  attached 
to  a cottage  where  a maiden  lady  re- 
sided alone.  When  they  tired  of  these 
and  similar  foolish  exploits,  too  nu- 
merous to  mention,  they  entered  the 
tent.  Unfortunately,  their  mischiev- 
ous propensities  entered  with  them. 
Frank  soon  began  to  amuse  himself 
by  tweaking  the  whiskers  of  a peevish 
old  monkey,  which  forthwith  sprang 
to  the  top  of  his  head,  and,  holding 
on  by  his  hair,  planted  its  teeth  so 
firmly  in  his  ear  that  the  young  gen- 
tleman was  fain  to  cry  out  for  the 
keeper.  At  the  same  moment,  Den- 
nis had  placed  a piece  of  tobacco  on 
the  extremity  of  the  elephant’s  trunk, 

♦ The  skins  of  young  calves  are  so  named  by  New- 
England  dairy-men. 
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And  not  dodging  instantly,  as  he  in- 
tended, was  seized  by  the  enraged 
animal  and  tossed  to  the  top  of  the 
tent,  coming  down  upon  tli^  bald 
head  of  an  elderly  gentleman,  who, 
catching  him  with  one  hand,  shook 
him  until  his  teeth  chattered,  at  the 
same  time  administering  telling  blows 
with  the  disengaged  hand  upon  the 
sorely  bruised  urchin  within  his  grasp. 

While  this  was  going  on  in  one 
part  of  the  tent,  another  of  the  en- 
terprising company  had  ventured  to 
cross  the  forbidden  inclosure  before 
the  lion’s  cage,  and  was  glad  to  es- 
cape from  the  claws  of  the  animal 
with  a coat  badly  torn,  and  scratches 
upon  his  face  which  he  carried  for 
many  a day. 

After  a series  of  similar  mishaps, 
the  party  took  the  down-train  for 
home,  each  bearing  unmistakable 
marks  of  the  fun^  and  protesting  they 
never  before  had  such  a “ tip-top 
time,”  though  Frank’s  misgivings 
found  utterance  in  a low  voice  to 
Mike, 

“ My  father’s  awfully  severe,  and  I 
don’t  know  what  the  old  trump  will 
say  to  all  this  when  he  hears  of  it; 
but  it  can’t  be  helped  now !” 

He  was  not  the  only  one  of  the 
company  who  was  haunted  by  secret 
fears  as  to  how  the  proofs  of  the  af- 
fray, which  each  one  carried  on  his 
person,  would  be  regarded  by  their 
home  circles. 

CHAPTER  IV. 

THE  CONSEQUENCES. 

Very  quietly  did  the  party  of  young 
pleasure-seekers  retire  to  their  beds, 
after  they  arrived  at  their  homes  that 
evening,  fatigued  and  exhausted  with 
the  excitement  of  the  past  few  hours. 
Nor  were  they  in  any  haste  to  make 
themselves  visible  on  the  following 
morning. 
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Mrs.  Sullivan  called  Dennis  early 
to  bring  some  water  and  assist  her, 
that  they  might  go  to  church  in  good 
season;  but  her  calls  were  unheeded. 
So  she  sought  his  room,  exclaiming, 
“ Why,  what  ails  you,  Dinnie,  my  boy, 
that  you  cannot  awaken  for  my  call- 
ing ?” 

The  mother’s  eye  was  quick  to  de- 
tect that  something  was  wrong  the 
moment  it  rested  on  the  countenance 
of  her  hopeful  son,  and  she  added, 

“ For  goodness’  sake,  Dinnie,  dar- 
ling, what  has  happened  you,  any 
how  ?” 

Dennis  made  an  awkward  and  blun- 
dering apology  which  entirely  failed 
to  satisfy  his  mother,  who  soon  drew 
the  whole  story  from  him. 

“ It’s  all  along  of  that  dirty  Frank 
Blair !”  said  she.  I wish  to  goodness 
he  was  across  the  sea,  with  his  rogue’s 
tricks  and  monkey  pranks ! It’s  no 
use  trying  to  rear  Catholic  children 
to  respect  their  religion,  and  attend 
to  their  duties,  among  these  Yan- 
kees ! They’d  entice  the  very  priest 
at  the  altar ! A pretty  shindy  you’ve 
cut  up  now  ! But  get  up,  and  let  us 
see  how  you  are  entirely.” 

Poor  Dennis  attempted  to  obey; 
but  his  head  ached  so  cruelly,  he  was 
so  lame  and  bruised  and  sore,  that 
he  became  faint  the  moment  he  tried 
to  sit  up;  and  one  of  his  eyes  was 
swollen  to  such  a degree  that  he  could 
not  open  it. 

Bad  luck  to  the  mischief  of  these 
boys!”  said  his  mother.  “ I see  he’ll 
never  be  able  to  go  with  me  to  church 
this  day ; so  he  may  as  well  keep  to 
his  bed.” 

Glad  enough  was  Dennis  to  creep 
back  to  his  nest. 

Mike  Hennessy  and  Johnny  Hart 
were  not  in  so  bad  a plight,  but  they 
were  unable  to  go  to  church. 

As  the  boys  were  lying  through  the 
long  hours  oppressed  with  the  languor 
that  follows  such  wild  excitement,  and 
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with  aching  bones,  their  reflections 
upon  the  frolic  and  its  consequences 
were  by  no  means  consoling.  Nor 
did  the  comparisons  they  drew  be- 
tween the  lawful  sports  of  the  play- 
ground and  the  reckless  turbulence 
of  “ tip-top  times  ” fail  to  decide  the 
question  in  favor  of  the  more  quiet 
enjoyments. 

Was  it  a pale  phantom  that  sat 
by  the  bedside  of  each  during  those 
hours — while  the  joyful  bells  of  the 
great  feast  were  sending  forth  their 
jubilant  peals — and  searching  his  very 
soul  with  reproachful  eyes  pointed  an 
uplifted  finger  from  the  painful  reali- 
ties of  the  now  to  the  calm  vision  of 
what  might  have  been^^d.^  he  follow- 
ed the  voice  of  conscience  and  the 
requirements  of  duty,  until  he  shrunk 
affrighted  from  the  picture  ? Ah  1 no, 
my  boys;  it  was  no  phantom;  it  was 
the  only  reality  in  the  sight  of  which 
these  mortal  frames  of  ours  subside 
to  dust,  and  in  comparison  with  tlie 
permanence  of  which  they  become — 
with  all  their  importunate  sensibilities, 
their  worldly  ambitions,  their  earthly 
cravings,  and  their  fleeting  pleasures 
— ^but  the  “ baseless  fabrics  of  a dream !” 
It  was  the  tender,  vigilant,  and  ever- 
present friend  of  the  sinner ; his  best 
friend,  his  other  self — his  conscience ! 
destined  to  be  the  crowning  joy  of 
his  home  in  heaven,  or  to  be  exchang- 
ed at  the  portals  of  death  for  remorse, 
the- gnawing  “ worm  that  never  dies,” 
in  the  regions  of  “ eternal  despair  ” ! 
W5e  to  that  boy  who  sins,  and  who 
fails  to  receive,  in  his  first  solitary 
hours,  a visit  from  the  reproving  mo- 
nitor, or  to  profit  by  its  awaktniing 
and  warning  voice ! 

The  next  morning  they  were  so 
much  better  that  they  could  go  to 
school,  and  meeting  George  Wingate 
in  the  yard,  he  exclaimed,  ‘‘Why, 
boys,  where  were  you  yesterday,  that 
you  did  not  come  to  church?  Henry 
and  I looked  for  you  through  the 


whole  crowd,  to  invite  you  to  go  with 
us  to  the  farm.  Pat  Casey  went,  and 
we  had  the  best  kind  of  a time ; we 
were  so  sorry  you  were  not  with 
us !” 

They  replied  that  they  were  not 
well,  and  had  to  stay  at  home. 
George  noticed  their  embarrassment, 
and  that  the  face  of  Dennis  betrayed 
bruises  about  the  eye,  while  Mike’s 
forehead  and  Johnny’s  nose  displayed 
traces  of  a similar  nature,  and  he 
conjectured  the  cause  of  their  absence 
from  church. 

After  school,  as  he  and  Henry  were 
walking  home,  Henry  remarked,  “ I 
suspect,  George,  that  wherever  the 
boys  went  that  afternoon,  they  had  a 
rousing  fight,  for  ever  so  many  of  them 
show  the  marks  of  it.  I heard  a man 
telling  that  there  was  a great  row 

among  the  boys  at  the  show  in  H 

that  night ; and  I shouldn’t  wonder  if 
our  fellows  were  among  them.” 

“ We  need  not  trouble  ourselves 
about  it,”  George  replied;  “ but  I 
thought  at  the  time  it.  was  very  likely 
we  might  be  thankful  we  were  called 
another  way,  and  had  nothing  to  do 
with  their  frolic.  I’ve  noticed  that 
when  boys  go  off  by  themselves  in 
pursuit  of  fun,  they  seldom  come  out 
the  better  for  it;  and  as  for  enjoy- 
ment, there  is  just  none  at  all.  I 
wouldn’t  give  one  hour  of  such  plea- 
sure as  we  found  in  the  woods  for  the 
wildest  frolic  they  can  get  up.” 

“ Nor  I either,”  said  Henry;  “ I’m 
determined  I won’t  have  any  part  in 
their  scrapes  hereafter.  If  no  other 
trouble  followed,  the  shame  of  going 
to  confession  after  a wild  row  is 
enough  to  destroy  all  the  pleasure.” 

“Yes,”  George  rejoined;  “and  I 
don’t  see  how  our  boys  who  mean  to 
go  regularly  to  their  confession  can 
join  heartily  in  these  mad  pranks. 
As  for  those  who  have  no  such  inten- 
tion, why,  the  less  we  have  to  do  v/ith 
them  the  better.” 


The  Young 

CHAPTER  V. 

AN  OUTSIDE  GLIMPSE. 

As  Frank  Blair  had  expected,  his 
father  was  very  much  offended  at 
tlie  share  he  had  taken  in  the  per- 
formances at  H , and  the  assault 

upon  the  boys,  of  which  he  was  in- 
formed the  next  morning  by  a man 

from  H , who  told  him  all  about 

the  fright,  and  the  tricks  that  had 
been  played  at  that  place  : also,  that 
the  maiden  lady,  Miss  Merton,  whose 
bedroom  happened  to  be  in  a part  of 
the  house  adjoining  the  shed  where 
the  donkey  was  imprisoned,  had 
been  frightened  almost  to  death  by 
the  braying  of  the  animal  in  the 
night.  Under  the  firm  impres- 
sion that  the  lion  had  escaped  and 
was  attacking  her  house,  she  rushed 
out  in  her  night-dress,  and,  espying  a 
light  in  a small  shop  near  by,  broke 
in  upon  three  little  French  shoema- 
kers, who  were  sitting  up  to  finish 
some  job-work  that  must  be  ready 
for  morning.  Now,  one  of  these  had 
been  whiling  away  the  time  by  stories 
of  a ghost  in  a Canadian  village,  that 
had  visited  several  families,  and  could 
assume  the  guise  of  different  persons, 
living  and  dead.  He  was  just  recit- 
ing one  of  the  most  harrowing  of 
these  incidents  when  the  sudden  ap- 
parition of  the  lady  in  a long  white 
dress,  with  a face  of  ghastly  pallor, 
and  eyes  distended  with  affright,  burst 
upon  their  astounded  vision!  Not 
for  a moment  doubting  its  unearthly 
nature,  one  of  them  jumped  through 
an  open  window,  another  sprung  up 
a ladder  and  out  upon  the  roof,  while 
the  third  took  refuge  under  a dry- 
goods  box  in  the  cellar. 

The  unfortunate  lady,  thinking  that 
the  lion  was  in  close  pursuit,  and  that 
a glimpse  of  it  through  the  open  door 
had  caused  the  sudden  stampede  of 
the  shoemakers,  dared  not  turn  back ; 
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but  betook  herself  to  screaming  at  the 
top  of  her  voice,  in  which  she  was 
joined  by  the  affrighted  sons  of  Cris- 
pin in  so  vigorous  a chorus  that  the 
whole  village  was  soon  aroused. 

When  the  cause  of  all  the  distur- 
bance was  revealed,  and  the  harmless 
animal  released  from  captivity,  it  was 
almost  impossible  to ' persuade  the 
lady  that  her  life  was  not  in  danger ; 
and  there  was  such  serious  question 

of  sending  to  M and  arresting 

the  juvenile  offenders,  that  Mr.  Blair 
was  advised  to  go  immediately  to 
H and  settle  the  matter. 

As  for  the  shoemakers,  we  may  be 
permitted  to  add — somewhat  in  ad- 
vance of  our  story — the  fact  that  their 
terrified  imaginations  had  so  far  mis- 
led their  reason  that  they  could  never 
again  be  persuaded  to  work  in  the 
shop  after  night-fall,  or  be  led  to  be- 
lieve fully  in  the  identity  of  Miss  Mer- 
ton with  their  ghastly  midnight  visi- 
tant. 

The  man  who  communicated  these 
details  gave  Mr.  Blair  the  names  of 
all  the  boys  of  the  party  whom  he 
knew,  among  them  those  of  Michael, 
Dennis,  and  Johnny. 

Those  pestilent  Irish  boys !”  Mr. 
Blair  exclaimed  indignantly.  “ They 
are  always  drawing  our  Yankee  boys 
into  fights  and  mischief!  Some  mea- 
sures ought  to  be  taken  to  make  ex- 
amples of  them,  and  prevent  these 
outbreaks.” 

He  intimated  the  same  to  Frank 
that  day  while  lecturing  him  severely 
for  “ following  such  ringleaders  ” into 
disgraceful  riots.  Frank  had  too  much 
honor  to  permit  his  father  to  remain 
in  this  error,  and  protested  stoutly 
that  it  was  himself  who  persuaded 
them  into  it;  but  it  was  evident 
enough  that  he  failed  to  convince  his 
father  of  that  fact.  Mr.  Blair  was 
not  an  ill-natured  man,  and  did  not 
intend  to  be  unjust ; but  he  unfortu- 
nately indulged  the  prejudices  against 
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foreigners  into  which  too  many  Ame- 
ricans fall  without  pausing  to  examine 
whether  they  are  just.  They  take  a 
few  bad  specimens  upon  which  to 
found  a sweeping  sentence  against 
the  whole  class,  not  reflecting  that  the 
vices  of  the  wicked  serve  to  render 
them  conspicuous,  while  the  modest 
virtues  of  the  good  only  withdraw 
them  from  public  notice. 

After  he  had  given  Frank  a very 
stern  admonition,  Mr.  Blair  proceed- 
ed to  inform  him  that  a certain  fowl- 
ing-piece which  had  long  been  the 
object  of  his  most  ardent  desire,  and 
of  which  he  had  hoped  to  gain  pos- 
session before  the  Fourth  of  July, 
w’ould  not  now  be  purchased  for  him, 
on  account  of  his  misconduct ; and 
that  immediate  steps  would  be  taken 
to  secure  a place  for  him  in  the  naval 
school  at  A , in  the  fall. 

These  were  severe  blows  to  Frank. 
The  disappointment  of  his  cherished 
hopes  in  connection  with  the  much- 
coveted  fowling-piece,  and  his  dread 
of  the  naval  school,  where  he  knew 
the  discipline  was  so  strict  as  to  pre- 
vent the  possibility  of  mischief,  com- 
bined to  make  him  take  a very  de- 
sponding view  of  life  in  general,  and 
of  what  he  regarded  as  the  bondage 
to  “ old  fogyism,”  in  particular.  He 
resolved,  however,  to  behave  in  so 
exemplary  a manner  from  that  time 
as  to  induce  his  father  to  relent,  if 
possible ; for  he  knew  present  remon- 
strance or  pleading  would  be  in  vain. 

Fie  became  so  very  quiet  and  re- 
gular in  his  deportment  that  he  soon 
won  “ golden  opinions  ” on  all  hands, 
much  to  the  delight  of  his  aunt,  with 
whom  he  was  a special  pet,  and  who 
hoped  her  brother  might  yet  allow 
him  to  remain  at  home. 

It  was  an  unusually  warm  summer, 
and  a Mrs.  Plimpton,  a friend  of  the 
Blairs  from  the  city  where  they  had 
formerly  resided,  came  to  pass  the 
warm  season  with  them,  bringing  her 


family — a son  about  the  age  of  Frank, 
and  two  daughters  younger. 

Soon  after  she  came,  Mrs.  Wingate 
and  Mrs.  Howe  called  to  see  her,  and 
brought  George  and  Henry  to  call 
upon  the  young  strangers  and  Frank. 

When  they  left,  Mrs.  Plimpton  re- 
marked, “ What  very  agreeable  peo- 
ple ! And  those  young  lads — so  socia- 
ble, modest,  and  gentlemanly ! I do 
not  wonder  that  Frank’s  manners  are 
so  genial  and  quiet,  since  he  has  such 
associates.” 

“ Frank  does  not  associate  much 
with  them ; and  though  Mrs.  Wingate 
and  Mrs.  Howe  are  very  agreeable, 
as  you  say,  yet  we  have  but  little  in- 
tercourse with  them,”  Mrs.  Blair  re- 
plied, dryly  and  frigidly. 

“ And  why  not,  let  me  beg  to 
know  ?”  inquired  Mrs.  Plimpton  with 
evident  surprise.  “ In  so  small  a 
place  I should  think  you  would  want 
to  cultivate  sociability  with  all  people 
of  intelligence  and  refinement !” 

“ We  would  be  glad  to,  and  they' 
would  be  a valuable  acquisition  to 
any  society,  if  they  were  not  Roman- 
ists. But  when  enlightened  Ameri- 
cans, who  should  and  do  know  better, 
see  fit  to  plunge  themselves  into  that 
abyss  of  superstition  and  exploded 
absurdities,  they  ought  to  be  avoided 
by  all  sensible  people.”^ 

“ And  is  that  all  ?”  said  Mrs.  Plimp- 
ton, laughing.  “ Why,  my  dear  friend, 
I had  hoped  better  things  of  you ! I 
supposed  by  your  solemn  manner  that 
there  was  some  serious  moral  delin- 
quency on  their  part.  Really,  I must 
be  permitted  to  dissent  entirely  ^om 
your  theory  and  practice  in  this  mat- 
ter. I am  sure  you  cannot  be  aware 
of  all  that  is  going  on  in  our  cities. 
Many  of  my  dearest  friends  are  Ca- 
tholics; some  Americans  and  some 
foreigners;  and  the  dear  Sisters — now, 
don’t  look  so  shocked ! I entreat  of 
you — are  my  special  favorites,  and  best 
counsellors.  I have  quite  taken  them 


into  my  entire  confidence  on  some 
most  important  affairs.  ‘ E.omanists/ 
indeed ! Why,  if  we  were  to  proscribe 
all  the  Catholics,  we  should  lose  a 
charming  portion  of  our  society.  We 
‘ liberal  Christians  ’ do  not  feel  dis- 
]-'Osed  to  carry  religious  prejudices 
into  the  social  circle,  or  to  avoid 
pleasant  people  on  account  of  their 
preferences  or  peculiarities  in  this  re- 
spect. I shall  only  seek  the  acquain- 
tance of  these  ladies  the  more  earnest- 
ly for  this  reason.  Do  you  know 
how  their  change  of  faith  was  brought 
about  ?” 

“ I never  troubled  myself  to  ask,” 
Mrs.  Blair  said  languidly. 

“ I can  tell  you!”  said  Miss  Blair. 
“ I heard  the  whole  story  from  one 
of  their  particular  friends,  who  has 
followed  their  example.  It  seems  Mr. 
Wingate,  who  is  a gentleman  of  wealth 
and  leisure,  had  amused  himself  by 
devoting  much  time  and  attention  to 
studying  the  principles  of  architecture 
— especially  the  ecclesiastical  branch, 
for  which  he  had  a great  taste. 
V/hen  it  was  proposed  to  build  a Ca- 
tholic church  in  the  place,  he  begged 
jjermission  to  furnish  a plan,  which 
was  accorded.  This  was  so  entirely 
satisfactory — combining  exquisite  ar- 
tistic proportions  with  the  close  at- 
tention to  economy  in  all  the  details, 
which  is  indispensable  where  the  re- 
sources are  limited — that  he  was  urg- 
ed to  superintend  the  progress  of  the 
building,  which  he  consented  to  do. 
Soon  after  operations  were  commenc- 
ed, one  Patrick  Hennessy,  an  excellent 
mechanic,  came  to  the  place,  having 
recently  emigrated  from  Ireland,  and 
was  employed  to  aid  in  the  work. 
Mr.  Wingate  had  frequent  conversa- 
tions— controversies,  if  you  will — with 
him  on  religious  subjects,  and  was 
surprised  to  find,  not  only  that  Hen- 
nessy was  perfectly  acquainted  with 
all  the  points  at  issue  between  Catho- 
lics oevl  Protestants,  but  that  his  own 
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preconceived  opinions  in  relation  to 
these  questions  were  many  of  them 
false.  Ide  borrowed  and  read  Hen- 
nessy’s  books,  and  the  result  you 
know.  His  wife,  a highly  cultivated 
and  thoughtful  woman,  went  with  him 
heart  and  hand.  Their  children  were 
then  quite  young. 

“ Mrs.  Howe  was  a very  different 
person  from  her  sister,  Mrs.  Wingate. 
She  was  a fashionable  lady,  and, 
though  not  as  wealthy  as  her  sister, 
aspired  to  lead  the  ton  in  our  little 
village.  She  assumed  many  airs,  es- 
tablished intimacies  and  exchangerl 
visits  with  stylish  city  ladies,  which 
were  more  gratifying  to  her  vanity 
than  creditable  to  her  good  sense. 
When  Mrs.  Wingate  became  a Catho- 
lic, she  entirely  discontinued  all  inter-  • 
course  with  her,  and  uttered  many- 
sharp  remarks  upon  the  subject.  She 
had  never  been  as  much  beloved  as 
her  sister,  and  her  course  had  provok- 
ed many  envious  and  ill-natured  com- 
ments, to  which  was  now  added  the 
remark  that  she  had  not  so  much 
religion  herself  that  she  need  be  dis- 
turbed by  the  religious  preferences  of 
others.  To  tell  the  story  in  few  words, 
she  was  finally  taken  suddenly  very  ill. 
The  first  person  she  called  for  was  her 
discarded  sister,  who  came  and  watch- 
ed over  her  early  and  late  with  devot- 
ed tenderness — never  leaving  her  bed- 
side. When  the  physician  })ronounc- , 
ed  her  case  all  but  utterly  hopeless, 
she  begged  that  the  priest  might  be 
sent  for ; this  had  been  the  object  of 
her  sister’s  most  fervent  and  constant 
prayers,  but  she  had  not  dared  even 
to  mention  it.  Mr.  Plowe,  after  great 
hesitation,  at  length  yielded  to  the 
wish  of  his  idolized  and  dying  wife. 
The  priest  came,  baptized  and  receiv- 
ed her  into  the  Catholic  Church.  She 
lingered  a long  time,  as  it  were,  ])e- 
tween  life  and  death;  but  a strong 
natural  constitution  prevailed,  and  she 
recovered.  After  her  recovery,  the  ■ 
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change  in  Iier  character  was  so  mark- 
ed and  entire  as  to  be  apparent  to  all, 
and  she  came  to  be  regarded  as  even 
more  lovely  than  her  sister.  Mr. 
Howe  soon  followed  her  example, 
and  their  circle  has  since  been  increas- 
ed by,  the  addition  of  converts  from 
time  to  time.  I entirely  agree  with 
you  as  to  the  folly  of  abstaining  from 
intercourse  with  them,  and  have  be- 
come quite  familiar  with  that  coterie 
— a delightful  one  it  is,  too  !” 

“And  is  that  all.?”  Mrs.  Blair  point- 
'Cdly  asked. 

“ All  for  the  present,”  Miss  Blair 
Mcplied,  smiling. 


“ How  long  will  it  be  before  you 
follow  such  interesting  examples  ? It 
strikes  me,  I have  seen  a lady  reading 
books  lately  that  I should  not  once 
have  thought  could  claim  a moment’s 
attention  from  her;  but  wonders  will 
never  cease,  I believe !” 

“ I am  not  so  tied  to  any  set  of 
opinions  as  to  refuse  to  read  the  other 
side.” 

“Well,”  said  Mrs.  Plimpton,  “I 
have  never  thought  it  worth  while  to 
trouble  myself  much  about  these  mat- 
ters ; but  I always  read  whatever  I 
choose  on  any  subject,  and  I think 
every  one  has  a right  to  do  so.” 
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X^IIAPTER  Vr. 

A NEW  ADVENTURE. 

All  went  on  quietly  with  our 
young  Vermonters  for  a long  time. 
They  were  engaged  in  close  attention 
to  their  studies,  in  the  regular  routine 
of  school  duties  and  recreations  of 
the  play-ground,  until  late  in  Au- 
gust, when  the  peaceful  current  was 
again  disturbed  by  the  restlessness  of 
Frank  Blair;  and  it  happened  in  this 
wise. 

In  the  vicinity  of  the  village  lived 
a farmer  whom  the  boys  had  named 
Old  Blue  Beech,  from  his  fondness  for 
using  a rod  of  that  description  over 
the  backs  of  lawless  juveniles  whom  he 
caught  trespassing  on  his  premises. 
Now,  this  farmer  was  very  skilful 
in  cultivating  choice  fruit,  and  spared 
no  expense  or  labor  in  that  depart- 
ment ; rejoicing  in  an  orchard  which 
he  held  in  higher  estimation  than 
any  other  earthly  possession,  and 
which  was  an  object  of  greedy  envy 
to  the  village  urchins,  who  indulged 
an  inveterate  spite  and  aversion 
against  him,  without  really  knowing 
why  or  stopping  to  inquire.  They 
seemed  to  imagine  that  his  keeping 
guard  over  his  cherished  treasures 
justified  them  in  making  frequent 
incursions,  and  waging  a perpetual 
warfare  of  petty  annoyances  against 
him. 

It  so  happened  this  year  that  he 
had  several  early  pear  and  apple- 
trees,  of  rare  and  excellent  varieties, 
in  bearing  for  the  first  time,  and  well 
laden  with  most  tempting  fruit,  now 
nearly  ripe. 

Frank  Blair  set  his  wits  about  in- 
venting some  plan  by  which  he  and 


his  comrades  could  possess  them- 
selves of  this  fruit  without  detection. 
He  formed  and  dismissed  many 
schemes,  at  length  devising  one  that 
he  thought  could  be  safely  carried 
out.  Accordingly,  on  a certain  cloudy 
evening  an  assemblage  of  the  boys — 
among  whom  I am  sorry  to  say  were 
Mike  Hennessy  and  Johnny  Hart — 
met  by  appointment  in  a grove  near 
the. farm,  and  from  which  to  the  or- 
chard a strip  of  woodland  extended, 
furnishing  a convenient  hiding-place, 
to  accomplish  the  project. 

It  never  entered  their  heads  that 
stealing  this  fruit  was  just  as  much  a 
theft  as  to  steal  one  of  the  farmer’s 
horses.  Nothing  could  have  tempt- 
ed one  of  their  number  to  steal,  and 
any  confectioner  in  the  village  might 
have  spread  his  most  tempting  stores 
unguarded  before  them  without  los- 
ing so  much  as  a comfit;  so  sacredly 
would  they  have  held  his  right  to  his 
own.  But  boys  have  a most  per- 
verse and  wicked  mode  of  reasonin  ; 
about  fruit.  They  cannot  be  made  to 
regard  it  as  the  property  of  the  per- 
son who  has  expended  much  money 
and  many  years  of  patient  labor  to 
produce  it ; and  while  these  boys  would 
have  shuddered  at  the  thought  of 
purloining  the  farmer’s  gold  watch 
or  his  silver  spoons,  which,  perhaps, 
he  would  sooner  have  parted  with, 
they  did  not  scruple  to  rob  him  of 
vdiat  he  had  taken  infinite  pains  to 
cultivate  for  his  own  benefit. 

On  this  occasion  our  young  marau- 
ders had  furnished  themselves  with 
bags  and  baskets,  in  which  to  deposit 
their  plunder;  and  as  the  night  ad- 
vanced, they  proceeded  through  the 
woods  to  the  orchard  very  cautiously, 
pausing  every  few  steps  to  listen  if 
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any  movement  was  to  be  beard.  As 
all  was  quiet,  they  hoped  the  family 
in  the  hirm-house  were  asleep.  After 
tliey  had  gathered  most  of  the  pears 
and  a large  portion  of  the  apples, 
they  were  startled  by  the  low  growl 
of  a dog  at  some  distance. 

“ I wonder  if  the  old  chap  keeps  a 
watch-dog?”  said  Frank.  They  lis- 
tened in  perfect  silence  for  some  time, 
hardly  daring  to  breathe ; but  hearing 
nothing  further,  set  about  their  task 
with  renewed  energy,  and  were  all 
engaged  in  stowing  away  the  apples, 
when  suddenly  a glare  of  light  from 
a large  dark-lantern  was  thrown  full 
upon  the  faces  of  the  whole  party, 
at  the  same  moment  revealing  the 
burly  form  of  farmer  Brown,  and 
his  Frenchman,  leading  a powerful 
watch-dog  by  a chain.  At  the  in- 
stant the  farmer  turned  the  light  upon 
them,  he  said  sternly,  Any  boy  that 
attempts  to  stir  from  the  spot,  I will 
let  the  dog  loose  after  him,  and  I 
warrant  he’ll  be  glad  to  come  back  in 
a hurry!” 

The  boys  needed  no  such  warning. 
They  were  taken  so  entirely  by  sur- 
prise that  they  could  not  move.  The 
firmer  made  a low  bow,  and  said  with 
mock  courtesy, 

“ I am  very  much  obliged  to  you, 
young  gentlemen,  for  your  kind  assis- 
tance in  gathering  my  fruit,  though 
you  selected  rather  an  unseasonable 
hour  for  performing  the  service.  Your 
bags  and  baskets  will  repay  me,  how- 
ever, for  my  broken  rest.  It  is  a 
pity  such  ■ friendly  labors  should  go 
unrewarded,  and  I shall  take  pains 
to  inform  your  fathers  of  them  to- 
morrow morning,  that  they  may  be- 
stow the  recompense  you  have  so  well 
earned.” 

With  that  he  gathered  together  the 
bags  and  baskets  of  fruit,  saying, 

“ Good-night,  you  young  dogs!  The 
next  time  you  undertake  to  steal  fruit, 

I advise  you  to  find  out  first  how 


the  orchard  is  guarded,  and  whether 
there’s  a dog  on  the  premises  stronger 
and  swifter  of  foot  than  yourselves !” 
and  departed. 

A more  chap-fallen  crew  than  he 
left  behind  him  cannot  well  be  im- 
agined ! They  started  for  the  village 
by  the  most  direct  route,  as  there 
was  no  further  need  of  concealment, 
and  for  a long  time  the  silence  of 
their  rapid  homeward  march  was  un- 
broken. At  length  the  wrath  of 
Frank  Blair  found  utterance. 

“ The  mean  old  hunks ! who  would 
have  thought  of  his  keeping  that 
sneaking  Frenchman  on  guard  that 
way  ? If  it  hadn’t  been  for  the  dog, 
I would  have  shown  fight,  and  they 
shouldn’t  have  carried  off  the  prize 
without  some  broken  noses;  but  I 
knew  it  was  no  use  to  pitch  into  a 
fight  with  that  fierce  dog  against  us ! 
He’s  an  old  milksop  to  depend  on  a 
dog  for  help.” 

The  boys  made  no  reply,  and 
Frank  saw  he  had  gained  no  renown 
by  this  adventure.  He  felt  heartily 
ashamed  of  the  whole  affair,  while  an 
innate  sense  of  justice  assured  him 
and  his  companions  that  the  farmer 
had  a right  to  defend  his  own  pro- 
perty by  any  means  within  his  reach. 

They  all  betook  themselves  to  rest 
with  no  enviable  feelings.  Some  of 
them,  who  feared  to  disturb  their  fa- 
milies, were  glad  to  lie  on  the  hay  in 
the  barn. 

In  the  morning  they  trudged  off  to 
school  in  good  season,  with  many 
gloomy  forebodings  as  to  what  was 
in  store  for  them.  About  the  mid- 
dle of  the  forenoon,  Mr.  Blair  made 
his  appearance  accompanied  by  the 
farmer,  and  informed  the  teacher  of 
the  attempt  to  rob  the  orchard,  and 
that  he  had  requested  Mr.  Brown  to 
come  with  him  to  identify  the  cuk 
prits. 

Mr.  Brown  selected  them  one  by 
one,  and,  as  each  was  pointed  out,  he 
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had  to  rise  and  take  his  place  in  the 
middle  of  the  school-room. 

When  they  were  all  arranged  there, 
with  Frank  at  their  head,  Mr.  Blair 
delivered  a sharp  reprimand  to  them, 
not  failing  to  intimate  that  nothing 
but  future  ruin  was  in  store  for  the 
country  if  Yankee  boys  allowed  them- 
selves to  be  drawn  into  disgrace- 
ful rows  and  thieving  expeditions  by 
a set  of  Irish  blackguards,  and  wind- 
ing up  by  severe  threats  against  those 
of  this  company  in  particular,  and  all 
“ foreign  scum  ” in  general. 

After  a short  consultation  between 
the  teacher  and  Mr.  Blair,  it  was  an- 
nounced that  the  punishment  of  the 
offenders  would  be  left  to  Mr.  Brown. 

The  farmer  then  stated  that  he 
had  advi^  ed  with  his  wife,  and,  as  he 
had  been  pretty  severe  upon  such 
culprits  hitherto,  without  much  effect, 
they  had  decided  to  take  another 
course  now. 

“ So,  young  gentlemen,”  he  added, 
“ she  has  authorized  me  to  present 
her  compliments  to  the  school,  and 
request  all  but  the  boys  who  were 
engaged  in  this  transaction  to  come 
with  the  principal  early  on  Saturday 
morning  next,  to  pass  the  day  with 
us.  I Ixave  two  boats  engaged,  with 
abundant  fishing-tackle,  for  those  who 
prefer  the  water,  and  fowling-pieces 
for  the  woods,  where  game  is  plenty ; 
so  you  can  take  your  choice  of  sports 
on  land  or  water.  I promise  you  a 
plentiful  feast  of  the  fruit  which  these 
youngsters  kindly  gathered.” 

The  teacher  politely  accepted  the 
invitation  on  behalf  of  himself  and 
the  scholars,  and  the  farmer,  after 
again  reminding  them  to  come  early 
in  the  day,  departed  with  Mr.  Blair. 

The  feelings  of  the  excluded  boys 
may  be  imagined,  and  the  teacher 
gave  them  such  touching  advice  in 
relation  to  the  enticements  and  temp- 
tations of  boyhood  — speaking  like 
one  who  remembered  he  had  himself 


been  a boy — that  they  doubted  more 
than  ever  the  fun  of  “ tip-top  times,” 
and  the  wisdom  of  following  leaders 
like  Frank  Blair. 

CHAPTER  vn. 

AN  UNWELCOME  INTRUDER. 

The  next  morning  as  the  scholars 
collected,  they  found  Frank  Blair  and 
several  of  the  excluded  boys  in  the 
play-ground,  grouped  together  in  close 
discussion.  When  they  approached, 
Frank  called  out  exultingly, 

“ I give  you  fellows  joy  of  your  se- 
lect party  to-morrow ! Joe  Bundy  is 
to  be  one  of  the  company.” 

This  Joe  Bundy,  whose  mother  died 
in  the  poor-house  some  years  before, 
was  a vile,  depraved  boy,  somewhat 
older  than  the  subjects  of  our  narra- 
tive, who  never  came  to  school,  lead- 
ing an  idle,  vagabond  life,  and  so 
heartily  despised  by  the  boys  on  ac- 
count of  his  vagrant  habits  and  thiev- 
ish propensities  that  they  would  have 
nothing  to  do  with  him.  They  heard 
with  great  surprise  and  indignation, 
therefore,  that  he  was  among  the  in- 
vited on  this  occasion,  for  his  charac- 
ter was  well  known  to  the  farmer. 

In  explanation  of  this  singular  cir- 
cumstance, a fact,  not  made  known, 
to  them  until  long  after  these  events, 
may  as  well  be  communicated  here. 
On  the  night  when  our  heroes  set  out 
to  rob  the  orchard,  it  so  chanced  that 
Joe  Bundy  had  entered  upon  a simi- 
lar exploit  on  his  own  account,  and 
was  concealed  in  the  grove  where  he 
overheard  their  conversation,  and,  sud- 
denly relinquishing  his  own  plan,  has- 
tened to  inform  the  farmer,  the  result 
of  which  report  has  been  already  re- 
lated. Mr.  Brown  was  so  well  pleas- 
ed that  he  included  the  informer 
among  the  invited,  though  he  knew 
he  was  a bad  boy  and  disliked  by  all 
the  others. 
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At  noon  on  that  day,  Joe  saw  Mi- 
chael Hennessy,  and  called  out,  “ Hal- 
lo, Mike ! don’t  you  wish  you  was 
going  to  the  farm  with  the  rest  of  us  ? 
Sucli  precious  fun . as  we  shall  have, 
and  sights  of  good  eating,  too  ! An’t 
you  sorry  you  can’t  go  ?” 

“ No,  I’m  not !”  said  Michael ; “ I 
vrouldn’t  go  any  way,  if  you  were  to 
be  there !” 

Joe  turned  off,  muttering  something 
in  a sullen  undertone,  and  casting  a 
malignant  glance  at  Michael. 

At  the  close  of  school  in  the  after- 
noon, the  teacher  told  the  scholars  to 
meet  him  at  the  school-house  the  next 
morning,  that  they  might  all  set  out 
together.  Bright  and  early  on  as  fine 
a morning  as  could  be  desired,  did 
the  merry  company  gather,  with  no- 
thing but  the  absence  of  those  who 
were  generally  foremost  in  their  fro- 
lics, and  the  presence  of  Joe  Bundy, 
to  mar  their  pleasure. 

After  a delightful  walk,  they  were 
greeted  at  the  farm-house  with  a hear- 
ty welcome,  and  found  every  possible 
arrangement  made  for  their  enjoy- 
ment. 

Some  betook  themselves  to  the 
boats  provided  with  means  for  fish- 
ing. Others,  armed  with  fowling- 
pieces,  sought  the  woods  in  quest  of 
partridges,  squirrels,  and  other  game 
of  the  season;  while  a few  strolled  off 
to  a sequestered  pond,  where  wild 
ducks  abounded,  and  where  a small 
duck-boat  was  provided  to  aid  in  se- 
curing the  spoils. 

At  the  proper  time  they  were  sum- 
moned to  partake  of  an  excellent  din- 
ner ; and  so  swift  had  been  the  flight 
of  the  hours  that  they  could  hardly 
believe  the  forenoon  was  gone.  At 
the  close  of  a sumptuous  feast  and 
dessert,  they  were  regaled  with  an 
abundant  supply  of  the  captured  fruit, 
to  all  of  which  their  fine  appetites  pre- 
pared them  to  do  ample  justice. 

The  whole  day  was  so  replete  with 
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mirth,  frolic,  and  sunshine  that  they 
saw  the  time  for  their  return  drawing 
near  with  regret. 

When  they  left,  Mrs.  Brown  distri- 
buted to  each  a portion  of  the  fruit 
for  their  mothers  and  sisters,  and  Mr. 
Brown  invited  them  to  come  again 
late  in  the  fall,  to  gather  nuts  that 
abounded  in  the  woods. 

They  could  talk  of  nothing  on  their 
w'ay  home  but  the  kindness  of  good 
Mr.  and  Mrs.  Brown,  and  the  inci- 
dents and  pleasures  of  the  day ; the 
teacher  taking  occasion  to  contrast 
such  innocent  and  simple  delights 
with  the  wild  excitements  and  lawless 
frolics  in  which  boys  are  too  apt  to 
seek  for  enjoyment. 

CHAPTER  VIII. 

MISFORTUNE  AND  GRIEF. 

When  the  scholars  assembled  on 
IMonday  morning,  the  first  news  they 
heard  was  that  Mr.  Brown’s  splendid 
and  valuable  watch-dog  had  been 
poisoned,  and  died  on  Saturday  night. 

Mr.  Brown  had  obtained  evidence 
so  convincing  against  Michael  Hen- 
nessy as  to  cause  his  arrest. 

Great  was  the  indignation  of  his 
young  friends,  and  unanimous  their 
declarations  that  they  knew  Michael 
did  not  do  it. 

“ A great  deal  more  like  that  hate- 
ful Joe  Bundy,”  said  one. 

“ Oh ! it  couldn’t  be  him,”  said  ano- 
ther ; “ for  he  was  one  of  the  party, 
and  of  course  it  wasn’t  he.  .If  he 
hadn’t  been  invited,  he  might  have 
done  it  out  of  spite ; but  now  he  had 
no  object.” 

Various  were  the  conjectures  and 
discussions  at  school  and  in  the  whole 
neighborhood. 

The  trial  was  on  Tuesday,  and  Mr. 
Blair  was  the  prosecuting  attorney. 
The  village  apothecary  testified  that 
on  the  Friday  previous  Michael  Hen- 
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nessy  purchased  some  poison  of  him, 
representing  that  his  mother  sent  him 
for  it  to  poison  rats.  A neighbor  of 
Mr.  Brown’s  alleged  that  he  saw  Mi- 
chael passing  his  residence  in  the  road 
on  Saturday  afternoon,  and  Joe  Bun- 
dy averred  that  he  saw  him  prowling 
around  the  farm  buildings  about  the 
time  indicated  by  the  last  witness.. 

Mrs.  Hennessy  testified  that  she 
sent  Michael  for  the  poison  to  kill 
the  rats  that  infested  their  premises. 
Mr.  Hennessy  said  he  had  mended  a 
hand-reel  for  a person  who  lived  just 
beyond  Mr.  Brown’s,  and  sent  Mi- 
chael home  with  it  on  Saturday  after- 
noon. 

Mr.  Blair  accepted  the  evidence  of 
the  parents,  and  urged  the  probability 
that  a portion  of  the  poison  had  been 
reserved  by  the  lad  as  an  instrument 
of  his  spite  against  Mr.  Brown,  for 
the  application  of  which  the  errand 
upon  which  he  was  dispatched  fur- 
nished an  opportunity. 

He  set  forth  every  circumstance 
unfavorable  to  poor  Michael  in  the 
strongest  possible  light,  blending  with 
his  argument  such  reflections  and  as- 
sertions upon  the  character  and  train- 
ing of  the  children  of  foreign  parent- 
age as  could  not  fail  to  influence  a 
prejudiced  jury. 

Notwithstanding  an  able  defence, 
the  jury,  after  a short  consultation, 
returned  a verdict  of  “guilty,”  and 
Michael  was  sentenced  for  twelve 
months  to  the  reform-school. 

Nothing  could  exceed  the  grief  and 
indignation  of  his  comrades,  or  the 
sympathy  of  the  whole  village  with 
poor  Mr.  and  Mrs.  Hennessy.  Mi- 
chael stoutly  protested  his  innocence, 
and  there  were  but  very  few  who 
doubted  it;  but  his  father,  whose 
health  was  very  poor  and  his  family 
large,  was  not  able  to  risk  an  appeal 
to  a higher  court,  which  would  pro- 
bably, after  all,  confirm  the  decision, 
and  Mike  was  not  willing  to  have 
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him.  So  they  prepared,  with  heavy 
hearts,  for  the  separation. 

“Indeed!”  said  Mrs.  Sullivan  to 
her  neighbor  Mrs.  Mellen — “ indeed, 
it’s  a sore  thing  to  be  put  upon  two 
such  decent  people,  through  the  ha- 
tred of  that  miserable  old  Blair  against 
an  Irishman’s  boy,  and  him  as  in- 
nocent as  the  child  in  his  mother’s 
arms  1” 

“You  knew  them  before  they  came 
here,  I have  heard,”  said  Mrs.  Mel- 
len, who  had  not  lived  long  in  the 
place. 

“ They  came  over  on  the  vessel 
with  us,  and  were  from  the  next  coun- 
ty at  home;  and  this  was  the  way 
of  it : 

“ The  two  brothers,  Pat  and  Mike 
Hennessy,  married  two  skrters,  Mary 
and  Bridget  Denver.  They  were  de- 
cent tradesmen  as  any  in  the  two 
counties,  and  were  well  enough  to 
do  until  the  hard  times  came,  when 
old  Ireland  saw  her  poor  children 
starving  on  every  side  so  that  it  would 
melt  the  heart  of  a stone,  or  any  thing 
softer  than  an  English  landlord’s,  to 
hear  tell  of  it.  Well,  in  the  midst  of 
the  famine,  Mike  agreed  that  he’d 
come  to  America,  and  prepare  a place 
against  Patrick  should  come  with  Mary 
and  Bridget.  So  when  he  left  them, 
Pat  set  to  get  all  he  could  together  by 
selling  his  bits  of  furniture  and  things, 
and  when  times  grew  worse  and  worse, 
he  would  not  delay,  but  took  Mary 
with  her  baby  of  a week  old,  and  Brid- 
get, and  came,  as  I said,  on  the  vessel 
with  us;  and,  by  the  same  token,  the 
ship’s  name  was  the  Hibernia.  A. 
good  name  with  a rough  fortune,  like 
the  dear  old  land ; for  the  weather 
was  boisterous  from  first  to  last,  and 
when  we  had  been  out  four  days,  the 
most  awful  storm  arose,  that  you’d 
think  heaven  and  earth  was  coinin’ 
together.  And  in  the  midst  of  it 
what  does  poor  Bridget  do  but  sicken 
and  die  with  the  fright,  leaving  her 
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little  baby ; but  it  followed  its  mo- 
ther that  same  night  which  was  God’s 
blessing  on  it,  poor  motherless  thing, 
seein’  it  Avas  baptized  by  a priest  we 
had  on  board,  and  who  attended  Brid- 
get at  the  last. 

“ When  we  reached  Boston,  no  tid- 
ings was  to  be  heard  of  Mike;  so 
Pat  staid  there  hopin’  to  get  news  of 
him,  and  we  came  on  to  Vermont, 
where  Sullivan’s  sister’s  husband  came 
the  year  before. 

“ After  a v/hile  Pat  heard  that  the 
vessel  Mike  sailed  on  was  struck  by 
an  iceberg,  and  went  down  with  all  on 
board;  and  it  was  called  the  Polar 
Queen,  a name  no  knowledgeable 
man  would  have  put  on  a vessel,  in 
respect  of  them  same  icebergs,  that 
would  naturally  enough  claim  their 
own. 

“ So  when  Pat  heard  these  news, 
and  he  not  finding  such  work  as  he 
wanted,  seein’  it  was  very  costly 
living  in  the  city,  they  started  for 
the  West;  but  hearing  at  Albany 
tliat  the  cholera  was  ragin’  there,  they 
turns  and  they  follows  us  to  Vermont, 
thinking,  poor  creatures  ! that  it  would 
be  some  comfort  to  be  near  those  who 
knew  of  all  their  troubles.  The  church 
was  then  a building,  and  Mr.  Wingate 
gave  him  work  on  it,  and  has  been 
the  best  of  friends  to  him  ever  since, 
and  he  has  never  wanted  for  employ- 
ment; but  lately  his  health  is  poor, 
and  Pm  afeered  this  grief  will  kill  him 
entirely,  and  indeed  my  heart  is  scald- 
ed for  them,  bein’  that  we’re  all  as  one 
family,  and  their  sorrow  is  our  sorrow.” 

CHAPTER  IX. 

AFFLICTED  AND  CONSOLED. 

When  the  morning  appointed  for 
the  departure  of  Michael  arrived,  the 
whole  school  assembled  to  accompany 
him  to  the  depot,  and  take  leave  of 
him.  The  teacher  gave  him  much 


good  advice,  and  exhorted  him  to 
conform  closely  to  all  the  rules  of  the 
institution,  adding,  “ And  I have  no 
doubt  you  will,  Michael ; for  you  have 
always  been  a good,  attentive,  and 
obedient  scholar.” 

The  parting  with  his  parents  and 
the  children  was  inexpressibly  painful; 
but  for  their  sakes  he  bore  up  man- 
fully under  it,  cheering  them  with  brave 
words,  and  suppressing  his  grief  until 
the  dear  home  with  all  its  cherished 
associations  was  no  longer  in  sight. 
Oh ! how  bitterly  and  dismally  did  the 
heavy  grief  he  had  so  struggled  with, 
and  tried  so  heroically  to  smother, 
then  press  upon  him ; he  still  choked 
it  down  until  he  was  ready  to  suffocate, 
and  then  the  weary  sense  of  desola- 
tion, of  cruel  injustice,  and  of  a home- 
sickness which  made  the  sight  of  a 
year’s  separation  from  all  he  loved, 
that  was  now  staring  him  in  the  face, 
seem  an  age  of  insupportable  sorrow, 
rushed  upon  him  with  overwhelming 
power,  and  found  relief  in  floods  of 
tears. 

The  officer  who  had  him  in  charge 
tried  to  soothe  and  cheer  him;  assur- 
ing him  that  it  was  a very  pleasant 
place  to  which  he  w^as  going,  and  that 
he  would  be  treated  with  the  utmost 
kindness  if  he  behaved  well.  But  what 
was  the  kindness  of  strangers  to  the 
tenderness  of  dear  parents  from  whom 
he  had  never  before  been  separated  ? 
What  could  the  place  be  to  him, 
though  ever  so  comfortable,  to  which 
he  was  consigned,  in  his  innocence,  as 
a disgraced  felon  ? 

No  ! there  was  no  comfort  for  him! 
and  again  the  convulsive  sobs  shook 
his  whole  frame,  and  the  pride  of  his 
honest  Irish  heart  rebelled  against  the 
injustice  of  his  cruel  fate;  when  sud- 
denly he  remembered  the  words  his 
dear  mother  whispered  softly,  amidst 
sighs  and  tears,  at  parting,  Remem- 
ber, darling!  remember  the  loving 
Jesus!  and  how  he  suffered,  being  in- 
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nocent,  for  our  sins.  When  you  are 
tempted  to  despair,  fly  to  the  wound 
in  his  sacred  heart,  ever  open  to  re 
ceive  and  comfort  the  broken-hearted, 
and  you  will  surely  find  comfort  and 
peace.”  From  that  moment  he  be- 
came calm.  He  sought  that  dear 
refuge,  and  hid  himself  there  from 
the  storm  that  was  raging  within  and 
without. 

He  had  always  been  a warm-heart- 
ed boy,  an  affectionate,  generous,  and 
dutiful  son  and  brother ; but  now  he 
reproached  himself  that  he  had  never 
prized  his  dear  ones  at  half  their  value, 
or  loved  them  with  any  thing  ap- 
proaching to  the  degree  of  affection 
which  they  deserved.  Oh ! if  he  could 
only  be  with  them  again,  how  would 
he  strive  to  show  his  love  by  the  most 
entire  devotion,  and  the  most  diligent 
efforts  to  assist  and  sustain  them. 

Then  how  did  the  memory  of  the 
wild  frolics  in  which  he  had  joined, 
and  for  which  he  had  even  neglected 
his  religious  duties,  come  back  like 
accusing  spirits  to  whisper  to  his  af- 
flicted heart  that  it  was  just  he  should 
be  punished. 

After  a few  hours’  ride,  they  reached 
the  place  of  their  destination,  and  the 
principal,  jsl  venerable  old  man  with 
a most  benevolent  countenance  and 
manner,  received  Michael  very  kindly, 
even  tenderly. 

With  strong  efforts  the  poor  lad 
was  able  to  maintain  his  composure 
until  he  prepared  for  his  bed  at  night, 
when  the  same  dark  sense  of  desola- 
tion overwhelmed  him,  as  recollections 
of  his  dear  home,  and  the  kneeling 
circle,  where  his  place  was  to  be  so 
long  vacant,  pressed  upon  him;  but 
the  thought  of  how  fondly  he  would 
be  remembered  in  their  united  prayers 
this  and  every  other  night  poured  a 
ray  of  light  upon  his  stricken  soul. 
Again  recalling  his  mother’s  words,  he 
knelt  by  his  bedside,  commending  him- 
self and  all  his  beloved  and  afflicted 
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ones  to  his  Saviour,  and  to  the  pray- 
ers of  the  tender  Virgin  Mother  who 
never  forsakes  her  children ; and  then 
slept  the  peaceful  sleep  of  a tired,  ex- 
hausted child  on  that  maternal  bosom. 

The  next  morning  he  was  duly  in- 
structed in  the  routine  of  his  present 
position,  and  soon  found  that  the  most 
diligent  attention  to  its  duties  served 
to  relieve  the  crushing  weight  which 
seemed  to  be  pressing  the  very  life- 
blood from  his  young  heart.  After  a 
few  days,  he  won  approving  smiles 
from  the  principal,  who  was  as  ready 
to  appreciate  the  merits  of  those  under 
his  charge  as  he  was  to  reprove  their 
faults. 

The  Saturday  after  Michael’s  arrival, 
the  devoted  bishop  of  the  diocese 
visited  the  institution,  and  heard  the 
confessions  of  the  Catholic  members. 
This  was  an  unspeakable  consolation 
to  Michael ; and  his  heart  felt  lighter 
than  he  had  thought  it  ever  would 
again  after  he  had  poured  the  tale  ol 
all  its  sins  and  all  its  sorrows  into  that 
paternal  ear.  The  bishop  had  obtain- 
ed permission  for  the  Catholic  boys 
to  attend  mass  at  their  own  chapel  in 
the  place,  and  at  his  recommendation 
they  were  placed  under  Michael’s  care 
to  and  from  the  church. 

Some  of  these  were  very  wild,  reck- 
less boys,  hardened  in  vice  and  iniquity, 
and  disposed  to  “ poke  fun  ” at  the 
“ new  prig,”  as  they  called  Michael. 

At  first,  when  he  was  saying  his 
prayers,  they  would  shoot  peas  at  him, 
flip  buttons  in  his  face,  and  even  re- 
peat portions  of  prayers  in  mocking 
derision.  But  he  paid  no  heed  to 
them.  After  a few  days,  two  or  three 
others  knelt  to  their  prayers  at  night 
and  morning,  and  then  he  obtained 
permission  from  the  principal  to  recite 
the  beads  with  these  at  night.  It  was 
not  long  before  they  were  joined  by 
every  Catholic  boy  in  the  dormitory. 

There  is  a wonderful  vigor  and 
tenacity  in  the  life  our  Catholic  Mother 
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— our  Mighty  Mother,  ever  ancient, 
ever  new — imparts.  When,  by  our  own 
fault,  we  seem  to  have  quenched  the 
last  spark  of  living  fire  which  she 
kindled  upon  the  altar  of  our  hearts, 
a passing  breath  from  heaven  wafted 
gently  through  a fitting  word  kindly 
spoken,  or  the  voice  of  hymn  or  prayer 
over  the  dying  embers  on  the  almost 
abandoned  shrine,  will  awaken  the 
flame  anew,  and  draw  the  wanderer 
back  to  the  forsaken  source  of  life,  of 
light,  and  of  warmth. 

It  was  very  consoling  to  Michael  to 
witness  this  returning  vitality  in  the 
hearts  of  his  unfortunate  companions; 
and  they  soon  became  so-  fond  of  him 
as  to  seek  his  advice  and  confide  all 
their  troubles  to  him.  The  influ- 
ence he  thus  acquired  was  a great  re- 
lief to  the  principal.  It  was  no  lon- 
ger necessary  for  him  to  exercise  un- 
ceasing vigilance  over  these,  who  had 
been  among  the  most  turbulent  boys 
under  his  care,  to  prevent  violent  out- 
breaks ; for  they  were  now  the  most 
diligent,  attentive,  and  orderly  mem- 
bers of  the  establishment. 

And  Michael’s  efforts  brought  their 
own  reward  to  himself.  The  con- 
sciousness of  being  useful  to  others 
brought  cheerfulness  to  his  heart,  and 
lent  new  wings  to  old  time,  whose 
flight  had  at  first  been  so  heavy  and 
slow;  so  that  at  the  end  of  the  first 
month  he  was  surprised  to  find  how 
swiftly  it  had  flown. 

CHAPTER  r. 

THE  DYING  penitent’s  DISCLOSURE. 

There  were  many  sad  hearts  in  the 

village  of  M , outside  of  Michael 

Hennessy’s  home,  on  the  day  of  his 
departure.  The  event  cast  a gloom 
over  the  whole  village ; for  his  bright, 
sunny  face  was  a joy  to  many  of  its 
residents,  and  there  seemed  to  be  a 
ray  of  light  stricken  out  when  he  de- 
parted. 


His  young  companions  could  no 
longer  enjoy  the  sports  of  the  play- 
ground ; but  might  be  seen  gathered 
in  quiet  groups  discussing  and  lament- 
ing the  loss  of  their  joyous  comrade. 
None  mourned  for  him  more  than 
Frank  Blair;  for  his  grief  over  the  ab- 
sence of  a loved  school-mate  was  in- 
creased by  the  part  his  father  had 
taken  in  bringing  it  about.  He  saw  the 
time  approaching  for  his  own  depar- 
ture, to  take  his  place  in  the  naval 
school,  with  a sullen  apathy  that 
alarmed  his  mother  and  aunt,  and 
repeatedly  expressed  his  indifference 
as  to  whether  he  should  ever  return 
to  M . 

When  Michael  had  been  absent 
about  two  months,  Joe  Bundy  return- 
ed to  M from  one  of  his  frequent 

distant  rambles ; and  soon  after  his  re- 
turn was  taken  very  ill.  The  physician 
pronounced  it  a very  malignant  case 
of  the  small-pox,  and  had  him  remov- 
ed to  a building  quite  out  of  the  vil- 
lage. He  was  so  generally  disliked 
that  it  was  difficult  to  find  any  one  to 
take  care  of  him;  but  when  Mrs. 
Hennessy  heard  of  it,  she  offered  to 
go  if  Mrs.  Sullivan  would  look  after 
her  house;  her  oldest  daughter,  Jane, 
being  old  enough  to  get  along  with  a 
little  direction.  She  accordingly  went, 
and  found  him  much  worse  than  she 
expected,  and  suffering  intensely.  As 
soon  as  he  saw  her,  he  became  so 
violently  agitated  that  she  thought  he 
was  delirious,  and  the  impression  was 
confirmed  by  his  pleading  in  the  most 
moving  terms  for  her  forgiveness,  and 
that  she  would  send  for  the  priest, 
when  he  had  always  been  a Protes- 
tant. She  tried  to  soothe  him ; but 
he  only  begged  the  more  earnestly, 
and  assured  her  that  he  was  not  de- 
lirious. So  when  the  physician  came, 
she  requested  him  to  send  Mr.  Hen- 
nessy for  the  priest. 

Upon  the  arrival  of  the  reverend 
father,  the  young  man,  to  his  great 
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surprise,  begged  to  be  admitted  into 
the  Catholic  Church. 

The  priest,  having  satisfied  himself 
as  to  his  dispositions,  and  imparted  the 
necessary  instruction,  administered 
conditional  baptism,  and  then  heard 
his  confession.  At  its  close  Joe  re- 
peated a portion  to  Mrs.  Hennessy ; 
and  the  fact  was  then  disclosed  to  her 
that  he  had  poisoned  the  dog  and  per- 
jured himself  to  gratify  his  anger  at 
Michael’s  scornful  remark,  and  his 
spiteful  feelings  toward  a boy  who  was 
so  generally  beloved. 

The  physician  coming  in  soon  after, 
the  same  information  was  conveyed  to 
him  ; and  he  made  no  delay  in  com- 
municating it  to  Mr.  Hennessy,  that 
he  might  act  upon  it  at  once. 

d'he  news  flew  like  wild-fire  through 
the  village;  and  great  were  the  re- 
joicings on  every  hand.  The  school- 
boys were  frantic  with  joy;  and  the 
teacher  announced  that  the  day  of 
Michael’s  return  should  be  celebrated 
by  a holiday  of  triumphant  exultation 
and  welcome  to  their  returning  friend. 

Measures  were  instituted  for  Mi- 
chael’s immediate  release;  and  the 
people  could  hardly  await  the  neces- 
sary course  of  legal  formalities. 

Meantime  poor  Joe  grew  worse; 
and  after  improving  those  last  few 
days  of  suffering  by  manifesting  such 
penitence  as  the  time  and  the  circum- 
stances would  allow,  and  receiving 
from  the  priest  those  consolations 
which  the  church  extends  to  penitent 
sinners,  he  died. 

Upon  examining  his  few  effects,  a 
roll  of  counterfeit  bills  was  discovered; 
and  it  was  conjectured  that  his  last 
journey  was  made  to  procure  them, 
as  he  had  told  Mrs.  Hennessy  that  he 
supposed  he  took  the  small-pox  on  a 
recent  visit  to  Canada, 


When  the  papers  were  ready,  Mr. 
Blair  claimed  the  privilege  of  going 
after  Michael.  He  reproached  him- 
self so  bitterly  for  his  own  injustice 
that  he  could  not  do  enough  to  mani- 
fest his  regret. 

A larger  crowd  was  never  assem- 
bled in  the  village  than  met  at  the 

depot  in  M on  the  evening  of 

his  arrival  with  his  young  companion. 
They  were  greeted  with  joyful  cheers, 
repeated  again  and  again ; and  Mr. 
Blair  led  Michael  to  his  father,  saying, 
“ Let  me  congratulate  you,  Mr.  Hen- 
nessy, on  being  able  to  claim  such  a 
son.  During  the  short  time  he  has 
been  away,  among  strangers  and 
under  most  unfavorable  circumstan- 
ces, he  has  established  a character 
that  any  young  man  might  envy;  and 
it  was  truly  touching  to  witness  the 
grief  of  his  unfortunate  young  com- 
panions at  parting  with  him.  The 
principal  also  passed  the  highest  en- 
comiums upon  his  conduct.  Allow 
me  also  to  express  to  this  assemblage 
of  my  fellow-townsmen  my  sincere 
regret  that  I should  have  had  any  part 
in  his  unjust  conviction,  and  allowed 
myself  to  be  governed  by  prejudices, 
too  common  in  our  country,  which  I 
now  lay  aside  for  ever.  There  are 
good  and  bad  people  among  natives 
and  foreigners  ; and  the  man  exhibits 
but  little  good  sense  who  passes  sweep- 
ing condemnations  upon  either.’* 

The  school-boys,  with  their  teacher 
at  the  head,  formed  a procession  to 
escort  Michael  to  his  father’s  house’: 
and  a happier  circle  was  not  to  be 
found  in  Vermont  than  the  one  that 
knelt  around  Mr.  Hennessy’s  family 
altar  that  night,  to  return  fervent 
thanksgivings  to  heaven  for  having 
permitted  the  separated  to  be  again 
and  so  speedily  reunited! 
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CHAPTER  XI. 

PASTIMES  AND  PARTINGS. 

In  accordance  with  the  teacher’s 
announcement,  the  day  following  Mi- 
chael’s return  was  given  up  to  rejoic- 
ings, and  Mr.  Blair  invited  the  school 
to  pass  it  at  his  place. 

It  was  one  of  those  golden  days 
not  so  frequent  in  our  autumnal  sea- 
son as  to  lose  the  charm  of  novelty, 
or  the  full  sense  of  their  value  in  re- 
deeming its  general  sternness ; and  it 
seemed  to  the  boys  as  if  nature  her- 
self shared  in  the  universal  delight. 
The  spacious  ground  encircling  Mr. 
Blair’s  residence  afforded  ample  scope 
for  their  pastimes,  and  their  dinner 
was  served  under  the  trees  in  the  yard. 

To  those  who  had  known  Michael 
Hennessy  only  as  the  thoughtless,  fro- 
licsome boy,  it  did  not  seem  possible 
that  a few  short  weeks  could  have 
wrought  the  change  now  apparent  in 
him.  The  fiery  trial  through  which 
he  had  passed  accomplished  the  work 
of  time  upon  his  character,  and  he 
emerged  from  it  purified  and  ma- 
tured. 

His  face  still  wore  the  sunny  smile 
that  had  made  it  a joy  to  all,  but  the 
light  which  lingered  upon  it  was  chas- 
tened and  subdued.  His  manners 
still  charmed  by  the  warm,  ingenuous 
frankness  that  made  him  the  village 
pet,  but  their  former  reckless  gayety 
was  sobered  by  the  spirit  of  piety, 
which  had  established  its  abode  with- 


in his  youthful  heart  from  the  mo- 
ment when  the  blessed  hand  of  adver- 
sity opened  wide  its  portals,  and  pre- 
pared it  to  become  thenceforth  a 
chosen  home  of  the  celestial  guest. 

He  was  more  than  ever  the  favorite 
of  the  boys,  and  the  leader  in  all 
their  sports ; but  his  devotion  to  study 
was  more  faithful,  his  attention  to 
every  religious  duty  more  regular, 
and  his  conduct  under  all  circumstan- 
ces more  exemplary  than  ever  before. 

Soon  after  his  return,  farmer  Brown 
celebrated  the  event  by  inviting  the 
school — without  any  exceptions  this 
time — to  spend  another  day  at  the 
farm,  as  the  season  for  gathering  nuts 
had  arrived.  Such  a gay  time  as  they 
had ! whisking  the  deep  beds  of  fall- 
en leaves  about  in  search  for  hidden 
treasures,  and  watching  the  squirrels 
gleaning  in  the  path  from  which  they 
had  thrown  off  nature’s  covering  for 
stray  nuts,  whose  hiding  places  had 
thus  been  revealed. 

The  day  passed  delightfully,  but 
not,  like  their  former  holidays,  in  un- 
alloyed and  careless  pleasure.  The 
thought  would  intrude  upon  its  hap- 
piest moments,  that  their  little  band 
was  soon  to  be  broken  up,  and  that  this 
was  to  be  the  last  occasion  upon 
which  they  would  all  meet  in  the  hey- 
day of  boyish  glee,  to  join  in  boyish 
pastimes. 

For  the  change  was  now  steal- 
ing upon  them  apace  which  presses 
closely  on  the  footsteps  of  boyhood 
— and  from  which  our  “young  Ver- 
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monters  ” were  not  to  be  exempted — 
when  one  and  another  must  pass  from 
its  arena,  to  enter  upon  a new  stage 
of  action  and  form  new  associations. 
When  the  dear  old  school-house, 
with  all  the  memories  that  were  to 
link  it  with  the  shifting  scenes  of  each 
single  life — to  which  it  had  been  the 
starting-point  in  quest  of  knowledge — • 
was  to  be  exchanged  for  college  halls, 
the  office,  the  counter,  or  the  farm, 
with  all  their  excitements,  laborious 
duties,  and  temptations,  and  their 
weary  anxieties. 

The  next  week  after  their  visit  to 
the  farm,  Frank  Blair  took  his  leave 
of  home  and  friends  to  enter  the  na- 
val school  at  B . Not  long  after, 

George  Wingate,  Henry  Howe,  and 
Johnny  Hart  entered  the  College  of 
the  Holy  Cross.  The  same  week,  Pat- 
rick Casey  was  appointed  clerk  in  a rail- 
road office,  and  Dennis  Sullivan  left 
to  take  his  place  as  clerk  in  a whole- 
sale establishment  in  Boston. 

Who  shall  say  what  pangs  all  these 
changes,  so  easily  related,  and  so 
much  a matter  of  course  in  this 
changeful  world,  cost  the  young  ex- 
iles now  banished  from  the  sheltering 
bosom  of  home,  and  standing  for  the 
first  time  face  to  face  with  the  stern 
realities  of  life  ? The  homesick  look- 
ing back  to  the  dear  and  peaceful 
past,  the  timid,  shrinking  glances  into 
the  dim  vista  of  the  dreaded  future — 
the  one  bathed  in  all  the  effulgence 
of  morning,  the  other  bearing  already 
upon  its  sombre  wings  foreshadowings 
of  the  night ! 

And  who  shall  describe  the  loneli- 
ness of  each  home  from  which  the 
brightest,  warmest  ray  of  sunshine  had 
been  stricken,  when  the  school-boy 
with  his  “shining  morning  face ’’van- 
ished from  its  precincts,  to  return  no 
more  for  ever  with  the  light  of  his 
young  life  upon  his  brow  ? 

None  but  mothers  can  know  the 
depth  of  the  shadow  that  remains  to 
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them  in  the  place  of  their  mirtliful 
boys.  But  take  courage,  ye  mothers  ! 
Rest  not  in  supine  regrets  and  gentle 
memories,  but  betake  yourselves  with 
renewed  energy  and  diligence  to  the 
use  of  the  all-conquering  weapon  of 
prayer,  for  now  more  than  ever  do 
your  darlings  need  its  aid.  Remem- 
ber what  the  holy  bishop  said  to  the 
afflicted  St.  Monica  in  the  olden  time, 
“ It  cannot  be  that  the  child  of  so 
many  tears  should  perish.”  Let  your 
sons,  in  the  midst  of  their  temptations 
and  trials,  be  shielded  and  sustained 
by  the  firm  assurance  that  their  mo- 
thers are  constantly  lifting  up  pure 
hands  and  fervent  hearts  to  heaven 
in  their  behalf.  So,  following  the 
example  of  that  saintly  mother,  may 
you  hope  to  gain  that  mother’s  re- 
ward. For  it  is  true  now  as  it  was 
then,  and  will  be  unto  the  end  of 
time,  that,  “ They  who  sow  in  tears 
shall  reap  in  joy  !” 

Michael  remained  at  home,  pursu- 
ing his  studies  diligently  until  the 
winter  was  far  advanced,  when  his 
father  was  taken  alarmingly  ill,  and 
he  was  obliged  to  relinquish  them 
and  devote  himself  to  his  care,  and 
that  of  the  family.  He  had  long 
known  that  some  trouble  Avas  weigh- 
ing upon  his  father,  and  he  was  now 
made  acquainted  with  it. 

When  Mr.  Hennessy  first  came  to 

1\I , he  rented  a very  pretty  place 

just  out  of  the  village,  to  which  they 
became  so  much  attached  that  he 
finally  purchased  it,  and  had  from  time 
to  time  been  able  to  make  improve- 
ments and  add  little  embellishments 
within  and  around  the  premises,  be- 
sides meeting  the  payments  as  they 
fell  due.  Latterly,  with  failing  health 
and  an  increasing  family,  he  had  been 
unable  to  do  more  than  support  his 
household  comfortably,  and  two  pay- 
ments remained  to  be  met;  they  were 
now  both  due,  and  his  creditor  threat- 
ened to  foreclose  the  mortgage  upon 
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the  place,  if  they  were  not  promptly 
paid. 

Michael  was  deeply  distressed  when 
the  state  of  their  affairs  was  made 
known  to  him.  The  thought  of  los- 
ing their  all,  and  the  home  they  so 
dearly  loved,  the  scene  of  so  many 
tranquil  joys,  weighed  heavily  upon 
his  young  heart.  He  sought  in  fer- 
vent prayer  the  refuge  of  the  Catholic, 
commending  himself  and  all  his  dear 
ones  anew  to  the  protection  of  • the 
Blessed  Virgin  Mother,  and  leaving 
all  his  troubles  at  her  feet.  Suddenly 
it  flashed  upon  his  remembrance 
that  Mr.  Blair  had  told  him  if  he 
should  ever  need  assistance  or  advice 
not  to  fail  of  applying  to  him,  and 
that  he  should  consider  it  a favor  if 
he  would  do  so.  To  him,  therefore, 
he  resolved  to  go  at  once,  though  it 
was  not  without  much  of  tlie  old  ap- 
prehension of  his  sternness  that  he 
sought  the  office  of  that  gentleman, 
mingled  with  uprisings  of  a pride  that 
rebelled  against  asking  favors  from  one 
who  had  formerly  despised  his  people. 
For  duty’s  sake,  however,  he  mastered 
all  these  feelings,  and  was  received 
with  the  utmost  kindness.  With  a fal- 
tering voice  he  laid  the  whole  case 
open  to  Mr.  Blair,  and  concluded  by 
saying,  “ Now,  sir,  you  see  the  sum 
due  on  the  place  is  not  a large  one, 
and  if  you  feel  disposed  to  advance  it, 

I will  guarantee  the  payment  of  inte- 
rest and  principal  as  soon  as  I can 
leave  my  father  and  get  into  a situa- 
tion to'  earn  it.” 

“ What  do  you  intend  to  do  ?”  said 
Mr.  Blair. 

“ I must  seek  a place  as  book-keep- 
er or  clerk  in  some  establishment ; and 
will  do  so  without  delay.” 

“ Do  you  prefer  such  a position  to 
any  other  ?”  inquired  his  friend. 

“I  have,”  said  Michael,  blushing 
with  bashful  earnestness,  “ always  in- 
dulged the  hope  that  I might  be  able 
to  study  law;  but  this  must  now  be 
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relinquished,”  he  added  after  a slight 
pause. 

“ Well,  my  young  friend,”  said  Mr. 
Blair  kindly,  “ I will  now  tell  you 
what  I think  had  better  be  done.  I 
will  raise  this  money  for  you,  and  you 
may  take  your  own  time  to  pay  it. 
I have  no  fears  on  that  score.  I will 
see  that  matters  in  relation  to  the 
home  are  put  upon  a safe  footing  with- 
out delay.  You  will  take  care  of 
your  father  and  the  family  until  he  is 
sufficiently  recovered  to  spare  you, 
and  then  you  will  enter  my  office  as 
a student.  I have  felt  very  lonely  since 
Frank  went  away,  and  will  be  pleased 
to  have  his  best  friend  with  me.  Be- 
sides, you  are  an  excellent  and  rapid 
penman;  I need  such  a one  in  my  busi- 
ness just  now  very  much,  and  can  af- 
ford to  pay  you  liberally  for  your 
assistance.  IVIy  old  hands  are  get- 
ting too  stiff  to  write  much,  and  my 
business  is  increasing.  If  this  pro- 
posal suits  you,  consider  the  matter 
settled  for  the  present.” 

It  need  not  be  told  how  thankfully 
Michael  accepted  the  offer,  nor  what 
fervent  thanksgivings  were  poured 
from  pious  hearts  in  that  home  when 
the  arrangement  was  made  known. 

Mr.  Hennessy  recovered  rapidly 
when  the  pressure  of  adverse  circum- 
stances and.  the  fears  of  impending 
calamity  were  removed ; and  Michael 
soon  entered  Mr.  Blair’s  office  as  a 
student.  Here  his  close  attention  to 
business,  his  application  to  study,  and 
his  fidelity  to  every  duty,  gained  for 
him  the  highest  esteem  and  confidence 
of  his  superior,  who  would  often  ex- 
claim to  himself,  “ Oh ! why  could  not 
my  boy  have  been  such  a one  as  this  ? 
With  every  obstacle  removed  from  his 
path  and  every  encouragement  offered, 
why  would  he  persist  in  casting  all  his 
advantages  aside,  to  pursue  a reckless 
career  of  folly  ?” 

And  indeed  he  heard  little  that  was 
encouraging  from  Frank  in  his  new 
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position.  He  was  so  homesick,  dis- 
contented, and  dissatisfied  with  every- 
thing as  to  unfit  him  for  the  studies 
and  duties  of  the  school,  the  disci- 
pline and  restraints  of  which  were  in- 
supportably  irksome  to  him.  But  his 
father  was  only  convinced  that  they 
were  remedies  the  more  necessary  to 
a restless  spirit  which  chafed  so  fierce- 
ly under  them.  His  passion  for  mis- 
chief and  fun  continually  drew  the 
chains  he  hated  more  closely  around 
him,  and  involved  him  daily  in  new 
difficulties.  One  circumstance  alone — 
humanly  speaking — prevented  him 
from  falling  into  utter  ruin.  He  had 
formed  an  enthusiastic  friendship  for 
his  sister  Fanny’s  dearest  friend,  the 
eldest  daughter  of  Mrs.  Plimpton, 
Julia  Plimpton — one  of  those  gentle, 
lovely  girls,  who  wield  a controlling 
influence  over  such  impetuous,  restless 
characters.  He  was  in  correspon- 
dence with  her,  and  to  her  he  com- 
municated all  his  troubles  and  his 
peevish,  fretful  repinings,  in  perfect 
confidence,  receiving  just  the  advice 
he  needed  from  time  to  time  to  keep 
him  from  breaking  rudely  away  from 
all  restraint. 

CHAPTER  XII. 

DEVELOPMENTS. 

Two  years  elapsed  without  any 
material  changes  in  the  circle  to  which 
this  narrative  relates. 

During  this  period.  Miss  Carlton, 
one  of  Miss  Blair’s  best  friends,  near 
her  own  age,  and  a lady  of  intelligence 
and  wealth,  with  strong  philanthropic 
impulses,  had  set  herself  with  great 
enthusiasm  to  gather  a large  number 
of  poor  French  Catholic  children,  who 
would  not  attend  the  public  schools, 
into  a sort  of  boarding-school  at  her 
own  cottage  on  the  confines  of  the 
village.  She  solicited  aid  from  Miss 
Blair  in  dressing  her  young  wards 


suitably,  and  entered  zealously  into 
the  task  of  educating  them,  as  a ne- 
cessary prelude  to  their  conversion  to 
Protestantism,  which  must  inevitably 
follow.  Miss  Blair  willingly  assisted 
her  with  funds,  and  the  use  of  her 
needle  in  preparing  clothing ; but  could 
not  be  persuaded  to  go  any  further. 
Miss  Carlton  at  length  becoming  vex- 
ed and  irritated  by  the  cool  scepticism 
with  which  her  eftbrts  were  regarded, 
insisted  on  knowing  the  reason. 

“ I am  sure  it  is  not  want  of  be- 
nevolence,’^ said  she;  “for  I have 
known  you  too  long  and  too  well  to 
doubt  the  kindness  of  your  heart. 
Do  tell  me,  then,  why  you  will  persist 
in  looking  upon  my  exertions  with  so 
much  apathy  ?” 

“ Precisely  because,”  said  Miss  Blair, 
laughing,  “ I once  tried  the  experiment 
myself,  under  as  much  more  promis- 
ing auspices  as  the  superior  numbers 
and  greater  necessities  of  that  class 
of  children  in  a city  could  furnish. 
My  failure  was  more  grand  than  yours 
will  be,  because  my  operations  were 
on  a grander  scale.” 

“ But  why  must  I of  necessity  fail  ?” 

“ Ah ! there  lies  the  mystery.  I 
cannot  tell  you  why;  nor  do  I deny 
but  you  may  benefit  them  so  far  as 
learning  to  read  and  write,  and  even 
some  little  sm.attering  of  further  know- 
ledge may  go ; but  make  Protestants 
of  them  ? Never  ! When  you  think 
you  have  secured  them  by  catching 
the  unfledged  brood  and  attaching 
them  to  the  Protestant  cage  by  food 
and  favors,  just  one  chirp  from  the 
mother-bird,  and  Presto!  your  flock 
is  gone!  If  you  will  take  the  pains 
to  follow,  you  will  find  them  nestled 
under  the  parent  wing  and  peeping 
out  at  you  so  contentedly  and  com- 
placently ! I know,  for  I have  tried 
it ; and  am  forced  to  laugh  now  when 
I think  how  provoked  I was,  and  how 
puzzled  to  account  for  the  mysterious, 
irrepressible,  and  apparently  irresistible 
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So 

power  that  majestic  mother  exercised. 
Since  I came  to  this  part  of  Vermont, 
my  conviction  of  the  futility  of  all 
such  attempts  has  been  confirmed. 
There  have  been  great  rejoicings 
among  the  Methodists  and  Baptists, 
at  one  time  and  another,  over  acces- 
sions to  their  numbers  from  the 
ancient  ark ; but  let  a priest  appear 
in  those  localities  and  utter  the  rally- 
ing call  of  their  church — away  scam- 
per the  converts,  and  their  Protestant 
confreres  have  seen  the  last  of  them !” 

As  Mrs.  Blair  had  intimated  during 
the  colloquy  with  Mrs.  Plimpton,  her 
sister-in-law  had  become  interested  in 

the  converts  of  M and  in  reading 

their  books.  She  began  listlessly,  from 
a mere  willingness  to  hear  what  could 
be  said  on  that  side,  and  to  see  fair 
play,  perhaps  unconsciously  hoping 
to  find  some  solution  for  that  “ mysteri- 
ous power  ” which  so  puzzled  her.  But 
the  investigation  thus  indolently  open- 
ed soon  awakened  new  ideas  as  to 
the  importance  of  issues  which  involv- 
ed eternity.  From  that  moment  no- 
thing could  exceed  the  fervent  energy 
with  which  she  followed  up  the  sub- 
ject, determined  to  know  and  follow 
the  truth,  if  it  was  to  be  found  on  earth. 
Her  labors  resulted  as  all  such  labors 
honestly  entered  upon,  diligently  pur- 
sued, and  governed  by  the  spirit  of 
justice,  must  inevitably  result.  She 
found  herself  safely  sheltered  under 
the  wings  of  the  gentle  mother  whose 
loving  attractions  had  formerly  aston- 
ished her  ignorance.  Pier  brother 
made  no  comments,  but  poor  Mrs. 
Blair  was  utterly  disgusted. 

Meanwhile  her  favorite  niece — be- 
cause Frank’s  favorite  and  petted  sis- 
ter— Fanny  was  drawn  by  casually 
looking  into  the  books  which  her  aunt 
was  studying  so  closely  to  take  a 
lively  interest  in  the  same  subject. 
But  the  reading  of  “ prosy  books  of 
controversy,”  as  she  called  them,  was 
an  effort  quite  beyond  her  patience. 


so  she  would  seek  the  office  occasion- 
ally and  question  Michael.  He  rleclin- 
ed,  as  far  as  he  could  in  conscience,  to 
assist  her  in  the  matter,  thinking  that 
to  do  so  would  be  in  some  sort  a 
breach  of  the  confidence  reposed  in 
him  by  her  father. 

At  length  one  day,  wdien  he  had 
been  even  more  provokingly  indiffer- 
ent than  usual,  and  pursued  his  writ- 
ing diligently  despite  her  questioning, 
she  exclaimed, 

“ I never  did  see  such  a vexatious 
fellow  as  you  are ! I can’t  imagine 
what  Frank  could  have  seen  in  you 
to  like  so  well.  One  might  just  as 
well  talk  to  a stick;  there’s  nothing 
interesting  or  sociable  about  you  ! I 
suppose  you  think  you’re  going  to 
keep  me  from  being  a Catholic  by 
your  hateful  ways  ; but  you  won’t,  I 
can  tell  you.  I can  7'eady  if  you 
won’t  talk,  only  I do  hate  the  trou- 
ble.” And  she  departed,  leaving  him 
amused  beyond  measure  at  her  ve- 
hemence. 

She  was  engaged  in  a correspon- 
dence with  Julia  Plimpton,  of  the 
frequent  and  confidential  nature  in 
which  girls  of  that  age  are  wont  to 
indulge,  and  of  course  opened  her 
heart  to  her  friend  upon  the  subject 
which  now  most  interested  her.  Their 
letters  were  soon  filled  with  the  dis- 
cussion of  religious  questions,  in  which 
after  a time  Mrs.  Plimpton  joined,  ex- 
pressing her  surprise  that  so  much 
could  be  said  in  favor  of  a creed 
which  she  had  always  regarded  as 
the  height  of  absurdity,  and  the  last 
stronghold  of  bigotry,  superstition, 
and  ignorance,  in  this  progressive 
age. 

At  the  stage  of  our  narrative  upon 
which  this  chapter  opens,  Mr.  Hen- 
nessy  was  one  day  looking  over  the 
columns  of  the  Boston  Pilot — to 
which  Mr.  Sullivan  was  a subscriber 
— when  his  eye  fell  upon  the  follow- 
ing paragraph : 
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“ If  Patrick  Ilennessy  or  any  of  Iiis  fa- 
mily, who  landed  in  Boston  from  the  ship 
Hibernia  in  the  summer  of  i8 — , will  call 
at  the  Pilot  office,  they  will  hear  something 
greatly  to  their  advantage.” 

After  consultinsj  with  Mrs.  Hen- 
nessy,  Michael,  and  Mr.  Blair,  he  de- 
cided to  start  for  Boston  without  de- 
lay. 

The  editor  of  the  Pilots  when  found, 
asked  him  many  questions  as  to  his 
place  of  residence  in  Ireland,  the 
name  of  his  wife,  of  the  priest  who 
married  them,  of  his  other  family 
connections,  and  where  he  had  lived 
since  he  came  to  America ; all  which 
being  satisfactorily  answered,  the  fol- 
lowing letter  was  put  into  his  hands 
to  read : 

“ San  Francisco,  Sept.  8,  iS — . 

“ To  THE  Editor  of  the  Boston  Pilot: 

“Dear  Sir:  When  I was  on  board  the 
Golden  City,  bound  for  this  place  early 
in  the  summer  of  i8 — , the  sailor  on  the 
‘ look-out  ’ discovered  an  object  floating 
at  some  distance  astern,  and  notified  the 
captain,  who  ordered  the  boat  manned  to 
overhaul  it.  The  object  proved  to  be  a 
man  lashed  to  a table  and  apparently 
flead.  They  brought  him  to  the  vessel, 
where,  after  a time,  he  began  to  shov/  signs 
of  life,  and  in  a few  hours  was  able  to  give 
an  account  of  himself.  The  Polar  Queen, 
on  which  he  was  a passenger,  was  struck 
by  an  iceberg  in  the  night.  At  the  first 
shock  he  secured  himself  firmly  to  the  table 
and  sprang  overboard ; after  which  he  re- 
membered nothing,  and  could  - give  no  idea 
how  long  it  was  since  the  event,  but  sup- 
posed the  vessel  went  down  with  all  on 
l)oard,  as  she  was  badly  shivered  and  rapid- 
ly filling  the  last  he  knew  of  her. 

“ His  name  was  Michael  Hennessy,  and 
he  was  a tradesman  like  myself,  and  from 
the  same  county  at  home.'  Fie  had  a bro- 
ther Patrick,  who  was  to  sail  for  America 
the  same  year.  The  two  brothers  married 
two  sisters,  by  name  Mary  and  Bridget 
Denver,  the  year  before.  Michael  married 
Bridget.  They  had  no  children  when  Mi- 
chael left  home.  There  was  great  call  for 
work  at  our  trades  in  San  Francisco,  and 
Michael  came  on  here  with  me.  As  soon 
as  we  reached  this  place,  he  wrote  home  to 
the  parish  priest,  Father  O’Reilly,  to  have 
Patrick  come  to  California,  sending  money 
which  I loaned  him.  He  received  answer 
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that  his  brother,  with  their  two  wives  and 
Patrick’s  new-born  infant,  left  soon  after 
he  did  on  the  Hibernia,  bound  for  Boston. 
He  then  applied  to  you,  as  you  may  remem- 
ber, to  get  information  of  them,  if  you  could. 
In  due  course  you  informed  him  that  the 
Hibernia  arrived  safely  at  Boston ; that 
you  found  the  people  with  whom  they  stop- 
ped, who  stated  that  Michael’s  wdie  and 
child  died  during  a severe  storm  on  the  voy- 
age out ; that  Patrick  stopped  in  Boston 
until  he  heard  of  the  loss  of  the  Polar 
Queen  with  all  on  board,  when  he  started 
for  the  western  country,  and  they  had  heard 
nothing  from  him  since. 

“INIichael  then  sent  notices  to  papers  in 
all  the  western  cities,  but  could  get  no  tid- 
ings from  his  brother.  We  continued  to 
work  at  our  trades,  and  the  master  builder 
who  employed  us,  ov/ning  a deal  of  land  near 
the  city,  paid  us  in  city  lots,  on  which  we 
built  houses,  to  rent  according  as  we  could,  , 
when  work  was  scant.  Rents  were  very 
high,  for  there  was  a great  rush  to  the  city,  . 
and  buildings  scarce,  and  the  city  lots  went  s 
up  in  a way  that  would  astonish  the  world. .. 
So  Mike  and  I found  ourselves  rich  of  a * 
sudden ; but  he  always  uneasy  about  his . 
brother.  At  last,  when  he  could  stand  tlie 
heavy  heart  no  longer,  he  determined  to  go 
in  search  of  him.  In  case  any  thing  might 
happen  him  on  his  travels,  he  executed  j)a- 
pers  leaving  all  he  had  with  me  in  trust  for 
his  brother  or  family,  should  they  ever  be 
found.  Just  when  he  Avas  ready  to  start,  he 
took  sick  of  a fever  and  died  the  fourth  day, 
which  was  the  27th  of  last  month.  I will 
do  all  in  my  power,  as  I promised  him,  to 
find  his  brother  if  he  is  still  living;  and  my 
request  is  that  you  will  help  me.  ’I  have 
notices  out  through  all  the  western  country. 
Fie  left  a large  amount  in  gold  on  deposit, 
and  a still  larger  property  in  buildings  and 
lots  in  the  city.  The  rents  are  accumulat- 
ing on  my  hands,  but  I will  make  no  fur- 
ther investments  until  I know  what  will 
happen.  Yours  respectfully, 

“James  Tracy.” 

After  making  arrangements  to  com- 
municate with  Tracy  through  the 
editor,  who  was  to  receive  and  for- 
ward drafts  for  him,  Mr.  Flennes.sy 
set  out  for  home. 

The  surprise  of  all  upon  hearing  the  • 
news  may  be  imagined. 

After  a long  consultation  ivith  his . 
wife,  Mr.  Hennessy  sought  Mr.  Blair, , 
to  whom  he  communicated  the  fact : 
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that  the  Michael  of  our  narrative 
was  the  son  of  his  brother  Michael ; 
that  their  own  baby  died  in  a fit  on 
the  night  of  Bridget’s  death,  and  they 
adopted  the  little  motherless  one  in 
its  place,  without  saying  any  thing  to 
their  companions,  but  intending  to 
inform  his  brother  of  the  fact  when 
they  should  meet.  Subsequent  events 
determined  them  to  keep  it  still  con- 
cealed; but  now  that  Michael  was 
the  rightful  heir  to  all  this  wealth,  it 
must  be  revealed. 

Mr.  Blair  urged  that,  as  his  brother 
left  the  property  to  him,  it  was  just 
as  well  to  make  no  revelation  on  the 
subject;  but  Mr.  Hennessy  insisted 
that  his  brother  made  that  arrange- 
ment in  ignorance  of  the  existence  of 
his  own  child,  and  it  would  not  be 
right  for  him  to  take  advantage  of 
it,  and,  in  fine,  that  he  would  have 
nothing  to  do  with  the  property.  It 
was  far  more  painful  for  him  to  give 
up  his  claim  upon  Michael  as  his  son, 

. and  he  did  not  feel  equal  to  doing  it 
in  person.  He  therefore  begged  Mr. 
Blair  to  communicate  these  facts  to 
Michael  for  him. 

That  gentleman  lost  no  time  in  ful- 
filling the  commission,  and  Michael 
was  of  course  overwhelmed  with 

• amazement.  He  hastened  to  assure 
his  father  that  he  would  not  consent 
to  any  release  of  claims  on  the  score 
of  family  ties,  and  they  both  went 
into  a council  with  Mr.  Blair  upon 
“the  situation.”  Finally  they  deter- 
mined that  Michael  should  transfer 

• all  the  money  to  his  father,  and,  re- 
taining the  real  estate  in  his  own 
hands,  go  into  the  practice  of  law  in 
San  Francisco  himself.  He  at  first 
proposed  to  have  the  family  go  with 
him  to  that  place ; but  they  had  lived 
- so  long  in  Vermont,  and  become  so 

much  attached  to  M , that  they 

preferred  not  to  leave. 

Before  Michael  set  out  for  Califor- 
; nia,  he  had  a long  conversation  with 


hlr.  Blair,  at  the  conclusion  of  which 
it  was  arranged  that,  after  he  had  es- 
tablished himself  in  his  new'  home, 
and  opened  an  office  there,  he  should 
come  back,  and  if  a certain  young 
lady  (who  w'as  about  to  become  a 
Catholic  in  “ spite  of  him  ”)  could  be 
persuaded  to  accompany  his  return — 
as  he  had  good  reason  to  hope  she 
would — his  next  journey  to  that  far 
off  land  would  not  be  a solitary  one. 

CHAPTER  XIII. 

CONCLUSION. 

During  the  progress  of  these  events, 
the  health  of  George  Wingate  had 
been  gradually  failing,  but  so  imper- 
ceptibly as  to  create  no  serious  alarm ; 
and  he  could  not  be  prevailed  upon 
to  abandon  his  studies,  or  the  hope 
that  he  would  live  to  consecrate  his 
young  life  to  his  God  in  holy  orders, 
until  it  w'as  near  its  close.  Henry 
How'e  and  Johnny  Hart  devoted 
themselves  tenderly  to  him,  and  w'atch- 
ed  his  decline  with  the  grief  which 
under  such  circumstances  always  at- 
tends friendships  created  and  cement- 
ed by  religion.  He  began  at  length 
to  fail  so  rapidly  that  his  family  w'ere 
sent  for,  and  he  never  returned  to 
the  home  of  his  childhood,  but  sleeps 
in  peace  under  the  shadow  of  the 
“ Holy  Cross  ” which  he  so  dearly  lov- 
ed. 

His  mantle  seemed  to  have  fallen 
upon  his  devoted  friend,  Johnny  Hart, 
who  in  due  course  of  time  entered 
upon  the  vineyard  from  which  his 
beloved  companion  had  been  wdth- 
drawm  while  the  dews  of  the  morn- 
ing still  lingered  upon  his  head,  and 
the  labors  of  the  day  were  hardly  be- 
gun. 

Soon  after  the  death  of  George, 
his  oldest  sister,  Mary,  joined  the  Sis- 
ters of  Charity. 

In  the  same  year,  Henry  Howe 
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took  his  father’s  place  in  the  mercan- 
tile business,  which  was  rapidly  in- 
creasing in  importance  with  the  growth 
of  the  village,  and  Dennis  Sullivan 
went  into  partnership  with  him. 

After  Michael  reached  San  Fran- 
cisco, he  arranged  his  affairs,  and 
opened  an  office  in  one  of  the  best 
locations  in  the  city,  without  delay. 
He  found  a home  in  James  Tracy’s 
house,  and  one  of  the  best  friends  in 
that  worthy  man,  who  took  a pride 
and  interest  in  the  son  of  his  lament- 
ed friend  scarcely  less  than  that  of  a 
father. 

Frank  Blair  became  importunate  in 
his  solicitations  for  the  hand  of  Julia 
Plimpton.  Her  mother  steadfastly 
declining  to  consent  until  he  should 
have  established  a character  for  so- 
briety and  stability,  he  became  exas- 
perated, and  abruptly  left  the  navy. 
His  disconsolate  family  could  get  no 
trace  as  to  the  course  of  his  flight. 

One  day,  as  Michael  Flennessy 
was  passing  down  the  street  to  his 
office,  he  observed  a young  man  walk- 
ing rapidly  in  advance  of  him,  and, 
accidentally  catching  a side  glimpse 
of  his  face,  what  was  his  astonish- 
ment to  recognize  Frank  Blair. 

“ Why  Frank,  my  lad,  where  in  the 
world  did  you  come  from  ?”  he  cried 
out. 

“ Rather  answer  that  question  on 
your  own  account !”  replied  the  as- 
tonished Frank.  “ How  in  the  world 
do  you  happen  to  be  in  San  Fran- 
cisco ?” 

“ If  I could  have  seen  you  as  I 
passed  through  New  York,  you  would 
have  known  all ; but  I could  not  find 
you,  and  had  no  time  to  spare  for  a 
long  search,”  said  Michael.  “ It  is  a 
long  story ; so  come  with  me  to  the 
office,  and  you  shall  hear  it,” 
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When  the  friends  were  seated,  Frank 
told  Michael  that  he  had  left  the  navy 
without  a discharge,  and  shipped  as 
seaman  on  board  a vessel  bound  for 
Panama;  and  that  he  supposed  his 
friends  were  wild  with  anxiety  about 
him. 

Michael  communicated  the  details 
relating  to  his  own  affairs,  with  which 
our  readers  are  already  acquainted. 
He  then  wrote  to  Mr.  Blair  the  story 
of  Frank’s  arrival  in  safety,  and  that 
if  he  had  no  objections  Frank  would 
study  law  with  him  in  San  Francisco. 
Upon  receiving  the  letter,  Mr.  Blair 
obtained  an  honorable  discharge  for 
his  son  from  the  navy,  and  consented 
to  his  remaining  with  Michael.  In 
the  course  of  time  he  went  into  part- 
nership with  his  friend — now  his  bro- 
ther-in-l  aw — who  hasbecome  one  of 
the  most  celebrated  criminal  lawyers 
in  that  city. 

Two  years  after  the  marriage  of 
Michael,  Frank  was  permitted  to  claim 
the  hand  of  Julia  Plimpton.  At  the 
same  time,  Henry  Howe  was  married 
to  Mrs.  Plimpton’s  youngest  daugh- 
ter, Mary,  and  her  mother  came  to 
live  with  tliem. 

Mrs.  Plimpton’s  son  Charles  is  a 
lawyer  in  Massachusetts,  and  it  is 
said  he  is  coming  for  Lucy  Wingate 
soon. 

The  people  of  M , having  no- 

ticed the  frequent  visits  of  Dennis 
Sullivan  and  Patrick  Casey  at  Mr. 
Hennessy’s,  and  that  two  beautiful 
cottages  are  building  on  lots  purchas- 
ed by  that  gentleman  each  side  of  his 
own,  have  settled  the  question  that 
two  more  weddings  are  soon  to  take 

place  in  M , but  have  not  yet 

“named  the  day.” 
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The  celebrated  Rosenthal,  in  Ger- 
man3%  was  the  retreat  where  Goethe 
passed  so  many  hours  of  leisure 
when  a student.  It  was  indeed  a 
valley  of  roses,  especially  in  early 
summer,  when  flowers  are  most  abun- 
dant, and  the  tender  green  of  the 
rich  foliage  is  freshest  and  brightest. 
It  was  a lovely  afternoon,  but  not 
sultry  ; a large  awning  was  spread 
for  temporary  use ; and  just  in  the 
shade  of  a group  of  trees  was  set  out 
a table  with  refreshments.  A dozen 
seats  were  arranged  round  it,  evi- 
dently for  a small  and  select  com- 
pany. Ere  long,  carriages  drove  up, 
and  some  ladies  alighted,  and  began 
to  arrange  the  collation.  Two  of 
them  were  the  wife  and  daughter  of 
Doles,  the  musician  ; they  brought 
flowers  which  they  had  gathered,  and 
decorated  the  table,  placing  a wreath 
of  roses  and  laurels  over  the  seat 
destined  to  be  occupied  by  their 
honored  guest,  no  less  a person  than 
Mozart,  who  had  come  to  give  his 
last  concert  in  Leipsic.  The  rest  of 
the  company  soon  joined  them  ; and 
It  would  be  interesting,  had  we  space, 
to  relate  the  conversation  that 
formed  the  most  delightful  part  of 
their  entertainment.  They  were  a 
few  Choice  spirits,  met  to  enjoy  the 
society  of  Mozart  in  an  hour  sacred 
to  friendship.  There  was  no  lack  of 
humor  and  mirth;  indeed,  the  com- 
poser would  have  acted  at  variance 
with  his  character  had  he  not  be- 
guiled even  the  gravest  by  his  amus- 
ing sallies  ; but  the  themes  of  their 
discourse  were  the  musical  masters 
of  the  world,  and  the  state  and  pros- 
pect of  their  art. 

“ Oh ! could  we  only  entice  you  to 
live  here,”  said  one  of  the  company 
to  the  great  composer. 


“ No  ; the  atmosphere  does  not 
suit  me,”  replied  Mozart ; “the  re- 
serve would  chill  my  efforts,  for  I live 
upon  the  love  of  those  who  suffer  me 
to  do  as  I please.  Some  other  time, 
perhaps,  I may  come  to  Leipsic ; 
just  now  Vienna  is  the  place  for  me. 
By  the  way,  what  think  you  of 
Bonn  ?” 

“ You  cannot  think  of  Bonn  for  a 
residence 

“Not  I.  Had  you  asked  me 
w'here  art  had  the  least  chance  of 
spreading  her  wdngs  for  a bold  flight 
— where  she  was  most  securely 
chained  down  and  forbidden  to  soar, 
I should  have  answered,  ‘ Bonn.’  But 
that  unpromising  city  has  produced 
one  of  the  greatest  geniuses  of  our 
day.” 

“ Who?  who  ?”  eagerly  demanded 
several  among  the  company. 

“ A lad,  a mere  lad,  who  has  been 
under  the  tutelage  of  the  elector’s 
masters,  and  shocked  them  all  by 
his  musical  eccentricities.  They 
'were  ready  to  give  him  up  in  disgust. 
He  came  to  me  just  before  I left  Vi- 
enna ; modest,  abashed,  doubting  his 
own  genius,  but  eager  to  learn  his 
fate  from  my  lips.  I gave  him  one 
of  my  most  difficult  pieces  ; he  exe- 
cuted it  in  a manner  so  spirited,  so 
admirable — carried  away  by  the  mu- 
sic, which  entered  his  very  soul,  for- 
getful of  his  faint-heartedness — full 
of  inspiration  ! ’Twas  an  artist,  I 
assure  you  ; a true  and  noble  one, 
and  I told  him  so.” 

“ His  name  ?” 

“Louis  von  Beethoven.” 

“ I know  his  father  well,”  said 
Hiller. 

“ Then  you  know  one  who  has 
given  the  world  a treasure  ! For, 
mark  me,  railed  at  as  he  may  be  for 
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refusing  to  follow  in  the  beaten  path, 
decried  for  his  contempt  of  ordinary- 
rules,  the  lad  Beethoven  will  rise  to 
a splendid  fame  ! But  his  forte  will 
be  sacred  music.” 

The  conversation  turned  to  the 
works  of  Bach  and  Handel. 

As  the  sun  declined  westward,  the 
company  rose  and  returned  to  the 
city.  When  they  had  left  the  grounds, 
a figure  came  forward  from  the  con- 
cealment of  the  foliage,  and  walked 
pensively  to  and  fro.  He  had  heard 
most  of  the  conversation  unobserved. 
It  was  the  artist  Mara,  a violoncellist 
of  great  merit — famous,  indeed — but 
ruined  by  dissipation.  His  wife  had 
left  him  in  despair  of  reforming  his 
intemperate  habits  ; his  friends  had 
deserted  him  ; all  was  gone  but  his 
love  of  art ; and  that  had  brought 
him  to  see  the  great  Mozart. 

“Well,  well,”  he  said  to  himself, 
“ I have  heard  and  know  him  now. 
His  taste  is  the  same  with  mine  ; he 
glories  in  Handel  and  old  Sebastian. 
Ah  ! that  music  in  my  dream.”  He 
struck  his  forehead.  “ But  I can 
keep  nothing  in  my  head ; Mara — 
Mara — no7i  e pen  com  era  p?'wia  ! 
If  ’twere  not  for  this  vertigo,  this 
throbbing  that  I feel  whenever  I 
strive  to  collect  my  thoughts  and  fix 
them  on  an  idea ; if  I could  but 
grasp  the  conception,  oh ! ’twould  be 
glorious  !” 

The  spirit  of  art  had  not  yet  left 
the  degraded  being  it  had  once  in- 
spired ; but  how  sad  were  the  strug- 
gles of  the  soul  against  her  painful 
and  contaminating  bonds  ! 

“ Why,”  resumed  the  soliloquist — 
“ why  was  I not  invited  to  make  one 
among  the  company  assembled  here 
to  welcome  the  great  chapel-master? 
I,  too,  am  a famous  artist;  I can 
appreciate  music  ; the  public  have 
pronounced  me  entitled  to  rank 
among  the  first.  But  nobody  will 
associate  with  Mara  in  the  day-tim.e  ! 


It  is  only  at  night,  at  the  midnight 
revels,  where  such  grave  ones  as  the 
director  scorn  to  appear,  that  Mara, 
like  a bird  of  evil  omen,  is  permit- 
ted to  show  his  face.  Then  they 
shout  and  clap  for  me,  and  call 
me  a merry  fellow ; and  I a77i  the 
merriest  of  them  all  ! But  I do 
not  like  such  welcome.  I would 
rather  be  reasonable  if  I could,  and 
the  wine  would  let  me.  The  wine ! 
Am  I a slave  to  that  ? Ha,  a slave  ! 
Alas  ! it  is  so  ; wane  is  my  master  ; 
and  he  is  jealous  of  every  other,  and 
beats  me  when  I rebel,  till  I cry 
mercy,  and  crouch  at  his  feet  again. 
Oh  ! if  I had  a friend  strong  enough 
to  get  me  out  of  his  clutches.  But 
I have  no  friends — none,  not  even 
Gertrude.  She  has  left  me ; and 
there  is  no  one  at  home  now  even 
to  reproach  me  when  I come  back 
drunk,  or  make  a noise  in  the  house 
over  the  table  with  a companion  or 
two.  Heinrich — no  ; he  laughs  and 
makes  game  of  me  like  the  rest.  I 
am  sick  of  this  miserable  life  ; I am 
tired  of  being  laughed  at  and  shun- 
ned ; I will  put  an  end  to  it  all,  and 
then  they  will  say  once  again,  ‘ Poor 
Mara  !’  ” 

With  a sudden  start  the  wretched 
man  rushed  awa}^  and  was  presently 
hid  among  the  branches  of  the  trees. 
A whistle  was  heard  just  then,  and  a 
lad,  w’alking  briskly,  follow^ed,  halloo- 
ing after  him.  He  came  just  in  time. 
A stream,  a branch  of  the  Pleysse, 
w^atered  the  bottom  of  the  valley ; 
Mara  w^as  about  to  throw  himself 
into  it  in  the  deepest  spot,  wTen  his 
arm  was  caught  by  his  pursuer. 

“ What  the  mischief  are  you 
about  ?” 

“Let  me  alone!”  cried  Mara, 
struggling. 

“ Do  you  mean  to  be  cliowm- 
ed  ?” 

“ Yes  ; that  is  just  what  I want.  I 
came  here  for  that  purpose ; and 
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what  have  you  to  say  against  it, 
Friedrich  ?” 

“ Nothing,  if  your  fancy  runs  that 
way,”  replied  the  lad,  laughing  \ 
“ only  you  have  plenty  of  leisure  for 
it  hereafter,  and  just  now  you  are 
wanted.” 

Wanted  ?” 

“Yes  ; I came  to  look  for  you.” 

“ Who  wants  the  poor  drunkard 
Mara  ?” 

“ They  want  you  at  Breithoff’s,  to- 
night, at  the  supper  given  to  Mozart 
after  the  concert ; and  you  must 
bring  your  instrument ; we  are  to 
have  some  rare  fun.  Come,  if  you 
are  obedient,  you  shall  go  with  me 
to  the  concert.” 

Mozart’s  concert ! Surprised  and 
pleased  that  some  of  his  acquaint- 
ances had  remembered  him,  Mara 
suffered  himself  to  be  led  away  by 
his  companion. 

The  concert  was  a splendid  one, 
and  attended  by  all  the  taste  and 
fashion  of  Leipsic.  The  orchestra 
was  admirable,  tlie  singers  were  full 
of  spirit  and  good  humor,  the  au- 
dience delighted,  the  composer  grati- 
fied and  thankful.  Mozart  thanked 
the  performers  in  a brief  speech,  and 
as  soon  as  the  concert  was  at  an  end 
was  led  off  in  triumph  by  the  con- 
noisseurs, his  friends. 

Magnificent  beyond  expectation 
was  the  entertainment  prepared,  and 
attended  by  many  among  the  wealthy 
and  the  noble,  as  well  as  the  most  dis- 
tinguished artists.  The  revelry  was 
prolonged  beyond  midnight,  and,  as 
the  guests  became  warmed  with  good 
cheer,  we  are  bound  to  record  that 
the  conversation  lost  its  rational  tone, 
and  that  comical  sallies  and  uproari- 
ous laughter  began  to  usurp  the  place 
of  critical  discourse.  They  had 
songs  from  all  who  were  musical ; 
Mara,  among  the  rest,  was  brought 
in,  dressed  in  a fantastic  but  sloven- 


ly manner,  and  made  to  play  for  the 
amusement  of  the  company.  When 
he  had  played  several  pieces,  the 
younger  guests  began  to  put  their 
practical  jokes  upon  him,  and  pro- 
voke him  to  imitate  the  noises  of 
different  animals  on  his  violoncello. 
Mara  entered  into  all  their  fun,  con- 
vulsing them  with  his  grotesque 
speeches  and  gestures,  drinking  glass 
after  glass,  till,  at  last,  he  fell  back 
quite  overpowered  and  insensible. 
Then  his  juvenile  tormentors  painted 
his  face  and  clipped  his  mustaches, 
and  tricked  him  out  in  finery  that 
gave  him  the  look  of  a candidate  for 
Bedlam,  and  had  him  carried  to  his 
own  house,  laughing  to  imagine  what 
his  sensations  would  be,  next  morn- 
ing, when  he  should  discover  how 
ludicrously  he  had  been  disfigured. 
In  short,  the  whole  party  were  con- 
siderably beyond  the  bounds  of  pro- 
priety and  sound  judgment,  Mo- 
zart included. 

It  was  considerably  after  noon,  the 
next  day,  that  poor  Mara,  the  victim 
of  those  merciless  revellers,  might  be 
seen  sitting  disconsolately  in  his  de- 
serted home.  He  had  no  heart  even 
to  be  enraged  at  the  cruelties  prac- 
tised on  him.  Pale  as  death,  his 
eyes  sunken  and  bloodshot,  his  limbs 
sliivering,  sat  this  miserable  wretch, 
dressed  in  the  same  mockery  of  fine- 
ry which  had  been  heaped  upon  him 
in  wicked  sport. 

The  door  soon  opened,  and  Mozart 
entered.  At  sight  of  the  composer, 
Mara  rose  and  mechanically  returned 
his  salutation.  Mozart  looked  grave 
and  sad. 

“ You  are  much  the  worse  for  last 
night’s  dissipation,  my  good  fellow,” 
said  he. 

“ Ah  Master  Mozart !”  said  the 
violoncellist,  with  a faint  smile,  “it 
is  too  good  of  you  to  visit  such  a dog 
as  poor  Mara.” 
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“ I have  something  to  say  to  you, 
friend,”  answered  the  composer,  in  a 
voice  of  emotion.  “ In  the  first 
place,  let  me  thank  you  for  your  mu- 
sic, last  night.” 

The  bewildered  artist  passed  his 
hand  across  his  forehead. 

“ I say,  let  me  thank  you.  It  is 
long  since  I have  heard  such  music.” 

“You  were  pleased  with  it?”  asked 
Mara,  looking  up,  while  a beam  of 
joy  shot  into  the  darkness  of  his  soul. 

“ Pleased  ? It  was  noble — heart- 
stirring ! I must  own  I did  not  ex- 
pect such  from  you.  I expected  to 
be  shocked,  but  I was  charmed. 
And  when  you  played  the  air  from 
Idommio — sacrk  ! but  it  went  to  my 
soul.  I have  never  had  my  music  so 
thoroughly  appreciated — so  admira- 
bly executed.  Mara,  you  are  a mas- 
ter of  your  art ! I reverence  you  !” 

“ You  ?”  repeated  the  artist,  draw- 
ing his  breath  quickly. 

“ Yes  ; I own  you  for  my  brother, 
and  so  I told  them  all,  last  night.” 

The  poor  man  gave  a leap  and 
seized  the  master  by  both  hands  ; 
rapture  had  penetrated  his  inmost 
heart. 

“ Oh  ! you  make  me  very  happy,” 
faltered  he. 

“ I am  glad  of  it,  for  now  I am 
going  to  say  something  painful.” 

Mara  hung  his  head. 

“ Nay,  I reproach  myself  as  much 
as  you.  We  both  behaved  ill,  last 
night ; we  both  forgot  the  dignity  of 
the  artist  and  the  man.” 

Again  the  poor  violoncellist  looked 
bewildered. 

“We  forgot  that  such  as  we  are 
set  up  for  an  example  to  the  unini- 
tiated, and  yielded  to  the  tempter 
wine  ! Art — our  mother — has  reason 
to  blush  for  us.” 

“ h"or  me,”  cried  Mara,  deeply 
moved ; “ but  not  for  you.” 

“ Yes,  for  me,”  repeated  Mozart, 
and  for  all  who  were  there.  It  was 


a shameful  scene.  What,”  he  con- 
tinued, with  rising  indignation — 
“ what  would  the  true  friends  of  art 
have  thought  of  such  beastly  orgies, 
celebrated  in  her  name  ? Why,  they 
would  have  said,  perhaps,  ‘The.se 
men  are  wild  fellows,  but  we  must 
let  them  have  their  way  ; we  owe  the 
fine  music  they  give  us  to  their  free 
living ; they  must  have  stimulants  to 
compose  or  play  well.’  No,  no,  no  ! 
it  is  base  to  malign  the  holy  science 
we  love.  Such  excesses  but  unfit 
us  for  work.  I have  never  owed  a 
good  thought  to  the  bottle.  I tell 
you,  I hate  myself  for  last  night’s 
foolery.” 

“ Ah  master,  you  who  are  so  far 
above  me  ?”  sighed  Mara. 

“ And  lo,  here  the  wreck  of  a no- 
ble being  !”  said  the  composer,  in  a 
low  v'oice  and  with  much  bitterness  ; 
then  resuming  : “ Listen  to  me,  I^Iara. 
You  have  been  your  own  enemy,  but 
your  fall  is  not  wholly  your  own  work. 
You  are  wondrously  gifted  ; you  can 
be,  you  shall  be,  snatched  from  ruin. 
You  can,  you  shall,  rise  above  those 
who  would  trample  on  you  now  ; 
become  renowned  and  beloved,  and 
leave  an  honored  name  to  posterity. 
You  have  given  me  a lesson,  Mara — 
a lesson  which  I shall  remember  mv 
life  long — which  I shall  teach  to 
others.  You  have  done  me  good  — I 
will  do  something  for  you.  Come 
with  me  to  Vienna.” 

The  poor  violoncellist  had  eageily 
listened  to  the  words  of  him  he  so- 
venerated — whom  he  looked  on  as  a 
superior  being.  While  he  talked  lo 
him  as  an  equal,  while  he  acknow- 
ledged his  genius,  lamented  his  faults,, 
and  gave  him  hope  that  all  was  not 
yet  lost,  the  spirit  of  the  degraded 
creature  revived  within  him.  It  was- 
the  waking  of  his  mind’s  eneigies  : 
the  struggle  of  the  soul  tor  life 
against  the  lethargy  of  a mcn-tal  ma- 
lady. Life  triun'phed  ! Mara  was 
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once  more  a man  ; but  overcome  by 
the  conflict  and  by  the  last  generous 
offer,  he  sank  back,  bowed  his  face 
upon  his  hands,  and  wept  aloud. 

‘'Come,”  cried  Mozart,  after  a 
pause,  during  which  his  own  eyes 
moistened — “ come,  we  have  no  time 
to  lose.  I go  out  to-night  by  the 
evening  post  for  Vienna ; you  must 
accompany  me.  Take  this  purse, 
put  your  dress  in  order,  and  make 
haste.  I will  call  for  you  at  eight. 
Be  ready  then.  Not  a word  more.” 
And  forcing  a well-filled  purse  into 
his  trembling  hands,  the  master  has- 
tened away  too  quickly  to  hear  a 


word  of  thanks  from  the  man  he  had 
saved  from  worse  than  death. 

The  great  composer  was  early 
summoned  from  this  and  many  other 
works  of  mercy  and  benevolence. 
But  if  this  noble  design  was  unac- 
complished, at  least  good  seed  was 
sown,  and  Mara  placed  once  more 
within  view  of  the  goal  of  virtuous 
hope.  Rescued  from  the  mire  of 
degradation,  he  might,  by  persever- 
ance, have  won  the  prize  ; if  he  did 
not,  the  fault  was  wholly  his  own. 
Whatever  the  termination  of  his  ca- 
reer, the  moral  lesson  is  for  us  the 
same. 


OUR  WINTER  EVENINGS. 

I. 


INTRODUCTION. 

The  reader  who  would  enter  into 
the  spirit  of  our  winter  evening  en- 
tertainments, of  which  the  simple  an- 
nals are  here  recorded,  must  go  back 
with  me  twenty  years,  and  be  intro- 
duced to  an  old-fashioned  mansion  in 
a quiet  New  England  village,  where, 
in  a cosy  boudoir,  nestled  one  of 
New  England’s  loveliest  daughters. 
“ Our  Uove  ” we  fondly  called  her, 
and  to  the  home  she  loved  so  dearly 
we  could  give  no  name  but  the 
“ Dovecote.” 

She  was  young  and  exceedingly 
fair  ; her  countenance  animated  with 
a.  How  of  spirits  that  never  forsook 
her ; her  conversation  piquant  and 
sparkling;  her  manners  childlike  in 
their  simple  modesty  and  grace ; but 


the  beauty  of  holiness  which  gleam- 
ed in  the  depths  of  her  dark-blue 
eyes  and  rested  on  her  pale  brow, 
far  more  irresistibly  than  personal 
charms  or  graceful  manners,  won  all 
who  looked  upon  her  to  love  the 
purity  and  innocence  of  which  she 
was  the  very  expression. 

From  early  childhood,  an  incura- 
ble disease  had  wasted  that  fair  form, 
from  which  she  suffered  intensely  at 
times,  and  under  the  pressure  of  which 
she  might  linger  many  years,  yet  was 
liable  to  sink  at  any  moment  and 
pass  from  our  sight  for  ever.  So  wc 
guarded  our  treasure  tenderly,  not 
knowing  how  soon  the  bright  spirit 
might  take  its  Hight,  and  the  precious 
shrine  be  vacated. 

Fler  home  was  a fitting  casket  tor 
such  a priceless  jewel.  Situated  on 
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an  eminence  commanding  a view  of 
the  lovely  rural  village  in  its  vicinity, 
with  the  placid  waters  of  Lake  Cham- 
plain in  the  distance,  and  bounded 
by  the  peaks  of  the  Adirondacks  on 
the  west,  and  on  the  east  by  our  own 
Green  Mountains,  the  eye,  from  what- 
ever point  of  view  it  glanced,  rested 
upon  nature’s  fairest  scenes.  Here 
the  first  sunny  days  of  spring  drew 
forth  her  earliest  treasures,  more  cap- 
tivating than  any  later  beauties.  The 
windows  looked  out  upon  parterres 
gay  with  the  crocus,  daffodils,  hya- 
cinths, jonquils,  and  tulips,  when  those 
of  neighboring  gardens  were  but  just 
showing  their  tender  buds  above  the 
ground.  Here  the  first  robin  poured 
forth  his  cheering  song  on  the  trel- 
lis, the  earliest  wren  v/arbled  its  tune- 
ful welcome  to  spring.  Nor  was  it 
less  attractive  within  than  without. 
Friends  of  rare  culture  and  intelli- 
gence, sufficiently  dissimilar  in  their 
similarity  to  season  daily  intercourse 
with  a spicy  flavor,  were  gathered 
within  the  ample  mansion  — men 
whose  noble  aims  and  high  intellec- 
tual gifts  crowned  the  acquirements 
of  the  scholar  and  philosopher,  and 
the  clear  logic  and  penetrating  shrewd- 
ness of  the  practised  lawyer.  Here 
also  presided  a woman,  thoughtful 
and  wise,  of  sound  ability,  and  such 
ripe  attainments,  such  retiring  mod- 
esty and  serene  dignity,  as  are  the 
fruits  of  a long  life  passed  in  converse 
with  “ books  that  are  books,”  in  com- 
panionship with  the  cultivated  and 
refined,  and  fortified  under  the  disci- 
pline of  varied  trials  by  the  power  of 
true  religion  and  resignation. 

Within  the  shelter  of  this  hospita- 
ble home  were  collected  many  whom 
untoward  fortunes  had  left  homeless 
and  helpless,  who  were  cherished  with 
tender  consideration,  and  made  to 
sliare  in  its  comforts.  Our  gentle 
Dove  seemed  to  have  acquired, 
througli  the  agency  of  her  own  suf- 
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ferings,  a quick  and  delicate  sympa- 
thy with  all  human  woes.  The  af- 
flicted were  sure  to  receive  aid  for 
their  necessities  from  her  ready  hand, 
or  comfort  from  her  consoling  coun- 
sels, while  she  mingled  the  “ ready 
tear  for  others’  woes”  with  theirs; 
and  her  youthful  spirit  was  as  prompt 
to  rejoice  with  the  joyful  as  to  weep 
with  the  afflicted. 

The  servants  were  characteristic 
of  the  household,  and,  contrary  to 
the  usual  course  in  our  country,  had 
grown  old  in  its  service : a man 
who  took  charge  of  all  out-of-door 
matters,  and  his  wife,  skilful  in  man- 
aging those  of  her  department.  They 
were  childless;  but  a niece  who  had 
been  given  to  them  by  a dying  sister 
had  been  trained  by  her  aunt  to  per- 
form perfectly  the  services  of  dining- 
room and  parlor,  while  a little  orphan 
girl  assisted  both,  when  dismissed 
from  daily  lessons  and  attendance  in 
the  apartment  of  the  young  invalid, 
whose  morning  and  evening  meals 
were  usually  served  in  her  own  room, 
to  herself  and  any  young  friends  who 
might  be  stopping  with  her.  They 
had  been  so  long  in  the  family  that 
all  its  interests  were  theirs,  the  chil- 
dren objects  of  pride  and  assiduous 
care,  and  our  Dove  a being  upon 
whom  they  lavished  a wealth  of  affec- 
tionate devotion. 

To  all  the  neighbors,  this  home 
was  a charming  place  of  resort,  where 
they  were  sure  of  a cordial  welcome. 
It  was  our  delight,  in  the  long  v/inter 
evenings,  to  gather  around  the  wide 
hearth  which  graced  the  little  parlor 
of  our  favorite,  where  the  cheerful 
wood-fire  illuminated  the  old-fashion- 
ed fire-place,  and  set  its  glittering 
andirons  and  fender  all  aglow  with 
the  ruddy  light,  and  while  away  the 
hours  in  lively  chat.  On  Wednesday 
evenings,  some  member  of  the  party 
usually  read  aloud  from  a pleasant 
book,  or  recited  some  story  or  legend 
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to  the  circle  of  interested  listeners. 
I was,  after  my  first  introduction,  a 
constant  attendant  upon  these  re- 
unions. 

Later  in  life,  during  the  years  of  a 
seclusion  seldom  equalled  even  in  the 
cloister,  I have  occupied  many  soli- 
tary hours  from  time  to  time  in  re- 
calling, arranging,  and  recording  a 
portion  of  the  narratives  and  conver- 
sations which  had  most  impressed 
me,  with  no  other  purpose  than  to 
amuse  those  hours,  and  perchance 
contribute  to  the  pleasure  of  children 
and  grandchildren  in  their  perusal. 
The  lapse  of  time  since  I was  a listen- 
er to  the  stories  forced  me  to  clothe 
my  recollections  of  them  in  my  own 
language  when  I could  not  recall  that 
of  the  narrator. 

As  I turn  over  the  scattered  leaves, 
v/ith  my  new  purpose  in  mind  of 
bringing  them  into  some  systematic 
form,  what  light  shimmers  forth  from 
them,  clothing  in  new  radiance  the 
joys  of  the  years  gone  by — what  fra- 
grant memories  float  from  each  page ! 
I am  transported  as  if  by  magic  from 
the  silent  monotonous  present,  in 
which  the  dreamless  sleep  of  old  age 
is  wrapped  as  in  a shroud,  to  the 
bright  and  beautiful  past.  I am  no 
longer  a lingering  fragment  of  that 
beloved  circle,  the  majority  of  whose 
members  have  passed  to  a better 
world,  and  stand  in  its  light  beckon- 
ing to  the  loiterers,  with  faces  all 
glowing  with  celestial  smiles,  to  lure 
them  heavenward.  Once  again  I 
find  myself  an  inmate  of  that  cheerful 
home  where  the  graces  clustered  and 
the  urbanities  of  Christian  charity 
found  sweet  and  constant  exercise. 
Happy  faces  surround  me;  the  ringing 
laugh  of  merry-hearted  youth  is  in 
my  ear ! 

Nor  is  the  illusion  a sorrow  when 
it  passes,  and  leaves  me  again  the 
lonely  and  way-worn  pilgrim ; but 
rather  a constantly  recurring  and  per- 


petual joy.  For  next  to  the  actual 
enjoyment  of  innocent  social  plea- 
sures are  the  fond  recollections  of 
them  which  come,  like  ministering 
angels  with  sunlit  wings,  to  people 
the  solitudes  and  light  up  the  valley 
of  old  age,  under  the  deepening  sha- 
dows of  life’s  evening  twilight.  Som- 
bre, indeed,  would  they  be  without 
the  gentle  illumination  ! 

“ And  how  is  our  Dove,  this  even- 
ing ?”  said  the  bachelor  lawyer,  as  he 
entered  her  apartment  from  the  tea- 
table,  on  the  occasion  of  my  first  in- 
troduction to  it  by  one  of  the  old 
neighbors,  for  I was  then  a new  in- 
habitant of  the  place — “ how  is  our 
dove  this  evening  ?”  And  he  approach- 
ed and  took  her  hand  so  gently  that 
no  one  who  had  seen  the  keen  black 
eyes  flashing  under  his  overarching 
brow  in  court  that  day,  and  heard 
the  scathing  satire  with  which  he 
demolished  a lawyer  who  was  en- 
deavoring to  obtain,  for  a dishonest 
client,  the  patrimony  -of  a little  or- 
phan girl,  would  have  believed  he 
was  the  same  person,  or  that  those 
eyes  could  have  gleamed  so  softly  as 
they  rested  upon  the  calm,  pale  face 
of  the  household  pet.'  “Better? 
Well,  I am  glad  to  hear  it.  See,  I have 
brought  you  a new  treat.”  And  he 
produced  Lockhart's  Life  of  Scott, 

“ But  you  must  not  read  too  closely. 
Here  is  your  book-devouring  friend,” 
turning  to  his  young  and  favorite 
niece  who  sat  near  her.  “ She  will 
read  aloud,  and  you  will  enjoy  it  to- 
gether.” 

While  he  was  talking,  the  judge 
had  entered,  and,  after  saluting  the 
invalid  and  making  affectionate  in- 
quiries for  her  health,  he  reminded 
his  brother  bachelor  of  some  busi- 
ness which  required  their  attention  at 
the  office  of  the  latter,  and  they 
withdrew. 

As  they  were  passing  out,  the 
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young  collegiate,  Edward  B , and 

liis  sister  Katie,  entered,  and  were 
greeted  with  cordial  surprise  by  our 
young  hostess. 

“ Why,  I supposed  you  would  be 

at  Mrs.  D ’s  party,  this  evening, 

of  course  !”  she  exclaimed,  address- 
ing him. 

“ And  why  ‘ of  course,’  my  fair 
friend  ?”  he  inquired. 

“ Oh ! you  are  so  very  fond  of  par- 
ties, and  so  much  depended  upon  to 
keep  the  mirth  alive.  ‘ All  goes 
merry  as  a marriage-bell  where  Ned 
goes,’  has  passed  into  a proverb  with 
our  young  people,  you  know.  They 

will  miss  you  sorely.  Mrs.  D 

will  be  disappointed,  too,  not  to  men- 
tion a certain  ‘ bright  particular  star  ’ 
which  will  doubtless  shine  with  di- 
minished lustre  in  your  absence.  As 
we  can  hardly  hope  to  offer  any  plea- 
sures that  will  compensate  for  those 
you  lose,  I am  sure  it  will  prove  a 
great  privation  to  yourself  also.” 

“ A veiy  great  privation  ‘ of  course !’  ” 
he  replied,  with  a touch  of  asperity 
quite  foreign  to  his  natural  manner. 
“ A great  privation  of  course  ! Never- 
theless, I refrain  from  exhibiting  my 
brilliant  powers  for  the  entertainment 
of  Mrs.  D ’s  guests  on  this  occa- 

sion, in  the  full  assurance  that  my 
presence  would  have  surprised  her 
more  than  my  absence  will,  inasmuch 
as  her  polite  cards  were  not  extended 
to  the  rest  of  our  family.” 

“Not  extended  to  the  rest  of  your 
family ! What  do  you  mean,  Edward  ?” 
inquired  an  elderly  lady  who  had 
just  come  in  and  was  laying  off  her 
bonnet  and  shawl — “ what  can  you 
mean,  Edward  ?” 

“ I mean  that  none  of  our  family 
but  myself  were  included  in  Mrs. 

I) ’s  invitations  for  this  evening; 

and  I am  told  they  are  quite  general 
too.  Hobart  Selden  explained  the 
matter  by  informing  me  that  several 
ladies  of  our  village,  the  wives  of 
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leading  lawyers,  bankers,  and  mer- 
chants,  held  a consultation  last  week 
— before  the  evening  parties  for  the 
winter  should  begin — upon  the  course 
to  be  taken  with  the  families  who, 
like  our  own,  have  ventured  to  vio- 
late New  England  principles  so  far 
as  to  follow  their  honest  convictions 
and  ‘join  the  Romanists,’  without 
stopping  to  inquire  what  their  neigh- 
bors would  say  about  it.  The  deci- 
sion, it  seems,  was  that  the  ‘ ban  of 
the  empire  ’ should  be  passed  upon 
them,  and  ours  is  the  only  one  whose 
young  people  are  old  enough  to  be 

reached  by  it.  So  Mrs.  D ’s  caads 

have  been  drawn,  like  a two-edged 
sword,  to  cleave  through  the  very 
heart  of  a society  which  has  hitherto 
been  entirely  harmonious  and  united 
in  all  social  matters.” 

“ I am  surprised  to  hear  it,  and 
think  it  an  ill-judged  step,”  she  re- 
marked. 

“ Not  being  of  either  party  in  a 
religious  sense,”  Edward  proceeded, 
“ I cannot  pretend  to  decide  upon 
the  merits  of  the  question ; though  1 
think  a little  grain  of  true  Christian 
charity  might  perhaps  so  sweeten  the 
wine  of  the  good  lady’s  virtue,  and 
that  of  her  associates,  as  to  preserve 
it  from  the  imminent  danger  it  is  in 
at  present  of  turning  into  vinegar. 
It  seems  like  -folly  to  me — to  call  it 
by  no  harsher  name — this  attempt  to 
embitter  social  intercourse  by  such 
proceedings,  and  I believe  it  will 
more  effectually  defeat  its  own  pur- 
pose than  any  other  course.” 

Hobart  Selden,  a college  friend  of 
Edward,  in  an  older  class,  which 
would  graduate  the  next  summer, 
now  entered,  to  the  astonishment  of 
his  colleague,  who  exclaimed  : 

“ Why,  Selden,  you  here,  too ! 
What’s  up,  my  old  boy?  Why  are 
you  not  at  Mrs.  D ’s  ?” 

• “ What  is  a fellow  to  do,  I should 
like  to  know,”  he  replied,  “ when  you 
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leave  him  in  the  lurch,  as  you  did 
me?  I knew  I should  be  a mere 
dummy  without  you,  and  they  would 
expect  me  to  hold  my  own,,  and 
make  up  for  your  absence  too ; which 
is  more  than  I am  altogether  up  to. 
So,  as  I have  received  a standing  in- 
vitation to  her  Wednesday  evenings 
for  the  winter  from  our  gentle  friend  ” 
— bowing  to  the  young  lady — “ I 
preferred  to  come  here,  where  I knew 
I should  meet  you.”  Then,  turning 
to  Kate,  he  said  in  an  undertone, 
and  with  a manner  that  brought  the 
quick  blushes  to  her  cheek — “ Per- 
haps I thought  of  another  I might 
possibly  meet.” 

Meantime  one  and  another  of  the 
usual  circle  had  dropped  in,  exchang- 
ing friendly  salutations  with  the  inva- 
lid and  each  other.  After  they  had 
settled  themselves  for  the  evening, 
our  Dove  addressed  the  lady  of  the 
house:  “Now,  grandmamma,  we  are 
ready  for  that  story  of  life  in  the  wil- 
derness on  the  St.  LawTence  long 
ago.” 

“ Perhaps  the  subject  may  not  be 
as  interesting  to  others  as  to  my 
grandchildren,  and  I have  no  high 
opinion  of  my  own  power  to  make 
it  so,”  she  replied.  Then,  addressing 
herself  to  us,  she  said : 

If  any  of  you  have  ever  passed 
through  that  part  of  the  St.  Lawrence 
which  flows  between  Lake  Ontario 
and  Ogdensburg,  you  will  confess 
it  is  no  fault  of  the  route  if  I fail  to 
present  its  pleasant  features  so  agreea- 
bly as  to  claim  your  attention.  The 
green  tinge  of  the  transparent  and 
swiftly  flowing  w^aters  ; its  ‘ thousand 
islands,’  of  every  conceivable  form 
and  size,  set  like  gems  in  the  liquid 
emerald;  the  rich  country  on  both 
sides  of  the  mighty  stream,  dotted 
here  and  there  with  beautiful  rural 
villages;  and  the  pleasing  variety  of 
vale  and  upland,  of  cultivated  fields 
and  rich  woodlands,  taken  all  togeth- 


er, form  a picture  which  can  hardly 
be  excelled,  and  is  not  easily  forgot- 
ten. 

Beautiful  as  those  scenes  are  at 
the  present  day,  they  have  lost  the 
wildly  picturesque  charms  that  cap- 
tivated my  fancy  when  I became  a 
resident  among  them  in  the  early 
part  of  this  century;  nor  can  I be- 
lieve that  the  progress  of  modern 
improvement  has  imparted  any  fea- 
tures which  will  compensate  for  the 
loss  of  those  it  has  banished  for  ever. 

The  whole  country  on  the  Aiheri- 
can  shore  of  the'  river  was  then  an 
almost  unbroken  wilderness.  Indian 
wigwams  and  the  rude  shanties  of 
lumbermen  were  the  only  human 
habitations  for  many  miles.  Ogdens- 
burg was  a small  village ; Morris- 
town, further  up  the  stream,  a little 
settlement  but  recently  established. 

At  the  time  of  our  removal  from 
Vermont  to  a place  on  the  St.  Law- 
rence, some  twenty  miles  above  Mor- 
ristown, a few  scattered  families  Avere 
making  the  first  attempts  to  open 
“ clearings  ” at  long  intervals,  and 
provide  themselves  with  homes  in 
those  solitudes.  Our  arrival  was 
most  cordially  welcomed  by  them, 
and  by  the  society  of  Ogdensburg 
and  Morristown,  as  well  as  that  of 
Prescott  and  Brockville,  on  the  Ca- 
nadian side  of  the  majestic  stream. 
No  roads  for  the  use  of  ordinary 
vehicles  had  yet  been  opened,  and 
the  river  formed  our  highway,  by 
boats  in  summer  and  sleighs  in  win- 
ter, for  the  frequent  interchange  of 
social  visits.  These  were  often  pro- 
longed from  day  to  day,  and  extend- 
ed far  beyond  the  limits  at  first  con- 
templated; insomuch  that  a party 
consisting  of  one  family  only  when  it 
set  out  would  gather  strength  as  it 
passed  on  from  one  neighborhood  to 
another,  until  a crowd  was  accumu- 
lated which  put  the  hosts  at  their 
wits’  end  to  find  places  in  which  to 
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slosv  them  away,  and  the  merry  de- 
vices resorted  to  on  these  occasions 
furnished  no  small  part  of  the  fun 
and  frolic.  Our  enjoyment  of  these 
free  and  easy  ” junketings  from 
house  to  house  far  exceeded  the 
pleasures  of  society  in  its  later  sta- 
ges, where  etiquette  and  display  have 
supplanted  frank  and  cordial  hospi- 
tality. 

On  a fine  morning  in  the  ear- 
ly autumn  of  our  first  year  in  that 
vicinity,  we  set  out  to  visit  some 
friends  in  Morristown.  It  so  hap- 
pened that  on  the  same  morning  a 
merry  party  of  young  people  had 
collected  on  the  banks  of  the  St. 
Lawrence  at  Ogdensburg  for  a simi- 
lar purpose,  an  arrangement  having 
been  made  the  previous  day  with 
those  of  Prescott  and  Brockville  to 
meet  them  at  Morristown. 

When  all  were  assembled,  it  ay  as 
discovered  that  one  of  the  boats  they 
had  expected  to  engage  had  been 
sent  in  another  direction,  and  it  was 
doubtful  Avhether  so  large  a party 
could  embark  safely  in  the  only  two 
Avhich  remained.  One  of  these  AA^as 
old  and  unsafe  for  a heavy  load,  the 
other  a neAV  and  capacious  barge. 
As  the  day  Avas  so  fine  and  still  that 
not  a ripple  disturbed  the  surface  of 
the  Avater,  the  boatman  assured  them 
there  would  be  no  danger.  Accord- 
ingly, the  larger  and  stronger  vessel 
was  filled  to  its  utmost  capacity,  and 
the  other  but  lightly  laden.  They 
pushed  off  in  great  glee,  and  the 
lighter  boat  soon  passed  SAviftly  in 
advance  of  the  other,  beyond  the 
point  where  the  ruins  of  the  old  fort 
Avere  then  to  be  seen,  amid  the  shouts 
and  cheers  of  the  gay  voyagei^.  The 
other  one  was  pursuing  its  course 
more  sloAvly,  when  it  met  an  unex- 
pected peril.  Recent  heavy  rains  in 
the  remote  regions  where  its  tribu- 
tary streams  take  their  rise  had  so 
swollen  the  OsAvegatchie  that  the 


flood  it  poured  into  the  St.  LaAvrence 
caused  an  almost  irresistible  pressure 
sideAvise  upon  the  barge  as  it  passed 
that  point,  Avhich,  together  Avith  the 
SAvift  downAvard  current  of  the  St. 
Lawrence,  made  it  extremely  diffi- 
cult to  keep  the  overloaded  vessel 
directed  up  the  stream.  The  oars- 
men pulled  away  Avith  a will,  and 
laid  out  all  their  strength  in  Avell- 
directed  effort.  They  had  passed 
nearly  through  the  surging  flood, 
Avhen  one  of  the  oars  broke ; the 
boat  Avhirled  suddenly,  and  Avas  car- 
ried atliAvart  the  stream  doAvnAvards 
Avith  fi  ightful  velocity ! The  occu- 
pants Avere  Avarned  to  keep  perfectly 
quiet,  as  the  least  motion  to  either 
side  Avould  cause  it  to  capsize. 

At  this  juncture,  a Canadian  ba- 
teau Avas  seen  approaching  rapidly 
from  the  opposite  shore.  It  soon 
reached  the  imperilled  boat,  Avas 
brought  alongside  to  receive  a part 
of  the  terrified  company,  and,  a nev/ 
oar  being  furnished  to  replace  the 
broken  one,  their  deliverance  from 
danger  Avas  secured.  They  Avere  noAV 
in  doubt  Avhether  to  resume  their  ex- 
cursion or  return.  If  they  did  not 
go  on,  those  Avho  had  preceded  them 
AA'ould,  of  course,  suffer  great  anxiety 
on  their  account.  The  stranger  Avho 
controlled  the  bateau  informed  them 
that  his  purpose  was  to  go  to  a place 
near  MorristOAvn  to  survey  Avild  lands 
in  that  vicinity,  and  that  he  Avould 
be  most  happy  to  receive  a portion 
of  their  party  into  his  boat  if  they 
Avished  to  proceed,  AAdiich  they  de- 
cided to  do.  In  the  course  of  the 
journey,  they  found  their  new  ac- 
quaintance so  entertaining  and  agree- 
able that  they  urged  him  to  stop  Avith 
them  at  MorristoAvn.  He  accepted 
the  invitation  for  that  day,  but  could 
not  remain  longer. 

He  AAns  a European  Avho  had 
evidently  travelled  much  about  ihe 
Avorld,  and  been  a close  observer  of 
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its  ways.  In  person  and  manners 
he  was  most  engaging,  in  conversa- 
tion intelligent  and  refined,  betraying 
large  acquaintance  with  literature  as 
well  as  with  men. 

After  dinner,  the  conversation  turn- 
ed upon  comparisons  between  the 
natural  scenery  and  the  condition  and 
customs  of  society  in  Europe  and 
America.  The  young  people  thought 
there  could  not  be  any  romance  or 
poetry  about  a country  that  had  no 
traditions,  no  ancient  ruins,  and  no 
titled  aristocracy.  “ Do  tell  us,” 
one  of  them  exclaimed,  addressing 
the  stranger — “ do  tell  us  some  ro- 
mantic story  about  the  nobility — the 
lords,  counts,  and  countesses  of  Eu- 
rope.” 

The  face  of  the  gentleman  assum- 
ed an  expression  of  deepest  melan- 
choly, as  he  said  sadly  and  mysteri- 
ously ; “ I need  not  go  to  Europe  in 
quest  of  a romantic  story.  I can 
relate  a singularly  melancholy  tale 
of  events,  connected  with  the  affairs 
of  a titled  gentleman  and  lady,  in 
which  I was  strangly  involved,  and 
which  took  place  at  no  great  distance 
from  us.” 

“ Oh  ! do  let  us  hear  it,”  they  all 
entreate’d  with  one  voice. 

So,  as  we  sipped  our  wine  and  lin- 
gered over  the  fruits  of  the  dessert, 
he  related  to  us  the  history  of 

THE  WHITE  HOUSE  ON  THE  HILL. 

Any  one  who  has  ever  braved  the 
difficulties  and  penetrated  the  Avilcler- 
ness  regions  whicli — amidst  a per- 
plexing jumble  of  detached  hills, 
throv/n  together  as  if  at  random — 
surround  the  obscure  little  village  of 
R — — in  this  county,  will  be  ready 
to  acknowledge,  after  a few  days’  so- 
journ in  that  unique  place,  that  the 
trouble  has  been  wmll  repaid,  though 
it  may  be  truly  said  of  the  route, 

“ Rough  and  forbidding  are  the  choicest  roads 

By  which  those  rugged  forests  can  be  crossed.” 


Nor  can  the  journey  be  effected 
without  encountering  perils  wdrolly 
apart  from  personal  discomfort  and 
fatigue.  Not  unfrequently  will  the 
ear  of  the  traveller  be  greeted  by  the 
howling  of  hungry  wolves,  the  harsh 
shriek  of  the  catamount  or  scream 
of  the  young  bear,  startled  at  human 
approach  and  calling  to  its  dam  for 
protection ; while  the  soft  foot  of  the 
panther  is  quite  likely  to  steal  along 
his  advancing  path  in  search  of  a con- 
venient covert  from  which  to  make 
the  fatal  spring  upon  its  unsuspecting 
victim. 

Escaping  these  dangers  and  arriv- 
ing at  R , he  will  find  himself  in 

a settlement  established  for  the  sole 
purpose  of  developing  the  marvellous 
mineral  resources  and  wealth  of  that 
strange  vicinity,  the  business  of  the 
place  being  wholly  confined  to  this 
object.  It  is  located  on  both  shores 
of  the  Indian  River,  which  divides 
and  subdivides  itself,  most  caprici- 
ously and  curiously,  into  numerous 
streamlets  as  it  passes  through  that 
quiet  valley,  transforming  it  into  a 
group  of  beautiful  islets,  upon  which 
are  scattered  furnaces  and  mills  for 
smelting  the  various  ores,  the  neces- 
sary store-houses,  and  the  houses  of 
the  inhabitants  engaged  in  those  ope- 
rations. The  dark,  still  waters  of  this 
singular  stream  impart  a remarkably 
sombre  expression,  that  rather  heigh- 
tens than  impairs  the  picturesque  cha- 
racter of  that  sequestered  hamlet,  sur- 
rounded and  inclosed  by  its  chaos  of 
irregular  hills. 

A large  Indian  encampment  is  al- 
ways found  at  no  great  distance,  for 
these  hills  are  the  favorite  hunting- 
grounds  of  the  St.  Pvegis  or  Caughna- 
waugali  Indians,  furnishing  game  in 
inexhaustible  supplies  and  in  great 
variety,  while  the  river  abounds  with 
the  best  of  fish.  They  can  pass  dowm 
the  sluggish  stream,  in  their  canoes, 
to  Black  Lake,  and  thence  down  the 
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Oswegatchie  to  the  St.  Lawrence, 
with  little  difficulty;  thus  enjoying  a 
convenient  highway  for  transmitting 
the  furs  gained  in  their  hunting  expe- 
ditions, and  other  articles  of  Indian 
traffic,  to  market. 

One  of  the  loftiest  hills,  on  the 
western  side  of  the  valley  through 
which  the  river  flows,  overlooking  it 
and  the  village  reposing  in  its  em- 
brace, as  well  as  a large  extent  of  the 
rugged  district  adjacent,  has  been 
cleared  and  graded  carefully,  in  pre- 
paration for  laying  out  spacious  lawns 
and  landscape-gardens  upon  and 
around  it.  On  the  summit,  a large 
four-storied  house  has  been  erected ; 
its  elevated  site,  and  extensive  pro- 
jecting wings  with  octagon  fronts,  in 
the  European  mode  for  a gentleman’s 
elegant  country-seat,  presenting  an 
imposing  appearance  and  style  whol- 
ly new  in  this  part  of  the  world. 

The  frame  has  been  covered  and 
painted  white,  window  and  door  cas- 
ings inserted  in  their  places.  From 
tlie  middle  of  the  spacious  hall  which 
divides  the  house  from  front  to  rear 
through  the  centre  springs  the  frame- 
work of  a spiral  staircase  reaching 
to  an  observatory  on  the  roof,  that  is 
also  but  a Xrame.  Partitions  are  out- 
lined so  far  as  to  show  their  design 
and  scope ; floors  of  the  lower  rooms 
laid;  the  boards  for  those  of  upper 
rooms  lying  in  piles,  and  laid  out  on 
numerous  work-benches  in  various 
stages  of  advancement  toward  plan- 
ing and  preparation  for  laying.  Shav- 
ings lie  scattered  around,  and  blown 
into  heaps  by  every  breath  of  v.dnd, 
as  if  the  workmen  had  been  there 
but  yesterday.  Yet,  strange  to  say, 
when  the  work  had  been  brought  thus 
far,  so  rapidly  that  it  seemed  like 
magic  to  a people  accustomed  to 
the  slow  progress  of  such  operations 
where  only  one  or  two  builders  are 
employed,  it  was  as  suddenly  aban- 
doned, no  one  could  tell  why ! 1 he 


mechanics  were  called  together,  paid 
and  dismissed,  without  any  reason 
being  given;  and  the  kegs  of  nails 
of  different  sizes  which  were  left  there 
attest  by  their  accumulated  rust  that 
years  have  passed  since  the  last  one 
was  driven  into  the  deserted  shell. 

What  could  have  induced  the  pro- 
prietor to  begin  a house  of  such  vast 
proportions,  and  apparently  so  out 
of  keeping  with  all  around  it  in  that 
secluded  nook,  was,  in  the  first  in- 
stance, a matter  of  wonder  to  all. 
This  sudden  and  mysterious  abandon- 
ment was  more  than  a marvel ! Since 
his  well-known  and  superabundant 
means  for  completing  any  whimsical 
project  he  might  adopt  forbade  the 
supposition  that  it  was  relinquished 
for  pecuniary  considerations,  the  im- 
agination of  the  people  was  not  slow 
in  furnishing  conjectured  reasons. 

Wild  rumors  were  circulated  of 
some  dire  catastrophe  that  had  taken 
place  within  those  precincts,  but  had 
been  hushed  up  on  account  of  the 
wealth  and  respectability  of  the  own- 
er. The  house,  the  hill,  and  all 
around  them  became  objects  of  un- 
definable  awe  to  the  simple  inhabi- 
tants of  the  valley.  Hunters  v/ould 
take  a long,  round-about  ramble, 
however  fatigued  with  their  day’s 
tramp,  rather  than  pass  over  or  near 
the  dreaded  premises.  Even  the  sto- 
lid Indian  thought  it  prudent  to  avoid 
them,  and  would  steal  with  cautious 
and  stately  yet  rapid  step  past  the 
place,  at  as  wide  a distance  as  he 
could  gain.  The  most  adventurous 
urchins  of  the  village  school  would 
sometimes,  of  a Saturday  afternoon, 
creep  timidly  up  the  hill,  and  crowd- 
ing together,  fascinated  by  dread,  peep 
into  the  staring  windows,  listen  to 
the  wind  moaning  through  the  wide 
corridors  or  sighing  up  the  winding 
staircase,  start,  tremble  v/ith  fear  at 
the  rustle  of  shavings  put  in  motion  by 
its  draught ; then,  moved  suddenly  by 
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an  impulse  of  terror,  they  would  rush 
in  a wild  scamper  down  the  hill  and 
into  the  highway,  as  if  all  the  goblins 
of  this  or  lower  regions  were  in  close 
pursuit.  Indeed,  Sandy  McGregor, 
the  Scotch  shoemaker  of  the  village, 
and  his  wife  Tibby,  averred  that  they 
had  seen  long  processions  of  bogles  is- 
sue from  the  neighboring  wood,  and 
dance  around  the  deserted  pile  in 
great  glee,  of  a moonlight  evening : and 
who  should  know  better  than  they  ? 
— seeing  that  auld  “ Elspeth,”  Sandy’s 
mother,  had  the  gift  of  the  “ second 
sight,”  and  it  was  currently  believed 
among  the  Scotch  settlers  that  the 
son  inherited  much  of  his  mother’s 
mystic  lore. 

With  the  scheme  for  the  erection 
of  that  mansion  I was  made  ac- 
quainted from  its  first  conception : 
and,  alas ! I was  also  a reluctant  wit- 
ness of  the  tragical  circumstance  that 
caused  its  sudden  relinquishment.  As 
many  years  have  elapsed  since  it  oc- 
curred, and  all  the  persons  most  near- 
ly interested  in  the  event  have  long 
since  been  gathered  to  their  fathers, 
I shall  betray  no  confidence  by  tell- 
ing the  story. 

At  the  age  of  twenty-six,  I had 
completed  my  university  course  at 
Cambridge,  and  my  study  of  the  law 
so  far  as  to  be  admitted  to  practise 
as  an  attorney.  I had  youtn,  health, 
energy,  and  my  diploma,  but  was 
minus  any  other  means  of  subsistence. 
So  I determined  to  seek  my  fortune 
in  the  New  World,  where  I should 
encounter  fewer  competitors  in  the 
strife  for  bread. 

On  the  vessel  in  which  I embarked 
for  New  York,  there  was  a party  of 
European  gentlemen  of  great  wealth, 
some  of  whom  were  connected  with 
the  newly  established  banking-hous- 
es of  the  Rothschilds  in  France,  and 
the  Baring  Brothers  in  England. 

One  of  these  was  a man  of  such 
raie  qualities,  natural  and  acquired. 


such  true  nobility  of  character  and 
gentleness  of  manner,  combined  \vith 
extraordinary  personal  advantages, 
that  I was  irresistibly  attracted  to- 
ward him.  He  was  not  displeased 
with  my  evident  admiration,  and  on 
his  part  manifested  a kindly  interest 
in  me.  He  asked  me  many  ques- 
tions as  to  my  past  life  and  my  plans 
and  prospects  for  the  future.  I 
frankly  confessed  I had  formed  none, 
beyond  the  hope  of  a safe  arrival  in 
New  York. 

He  then  informed  me  that  he  own- 
ed extensive  tracts  of  land  in  differ- 
ent parts  of  the  United  States,  and 
would  be  glad  to  secure  my  services 
as  a confidential  agent  and  attorney 
in  the  transaction  of  business  con- 
nected with  them.  I might  name 
my  own  salary,  or  rely  upon  the  cus- 
tomary fees  and  perquisites,  as  I 
should  elect  after  becoming  acquaint- 
ed with  the  business.  Of  course,  I 
gladly  accepted  the  offer;  and,  from 
time  to  time  during  the  voyage,  he 
instructed  me  in  the  duties  I should 
be  required  to  perform  in  my  new 
position ; so  that  my  line  of  life  for 
the  future  was  pretty  clearly  laid  out 
for  me  before  I touched  American 
shores. 

Not  long  after  our  arrival,  I ac- 
companied ray  employer  to  St.  Law- 
rence County,  for  the  purpose  of 
surveying  large  districts  of  wild  land 
in  that  and  adjoining  counties. 

While  we  were  thus  engaged,  the 

Count  de  S , one  of  the  French 

nobility  who  had  been  compelled  to 
leave  Europe  upon  the  downfall  of 
Napoleon,  came,  in  the  course  of  a 
tour  through  that  part  of  the  country, 
to  negotiate  some  loans  with  my  em- 
ployer in  the  European  banks  of 
whose  American  operations  he  was 
the  manager. 

The  count  was  accompanied  on  his 
tour  by  his  ward  and  distant  relative, 
the  lovely  young  Countess  de  V , 
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and  Madame  C , a matronl}^  lady 

who  seemed  to  act  in  the  capacities 
of  governess,  guardian,  and  compa- 
nion to  the  young  lady. 

From  her  I learned  that  her  beau- 
tiful and  accomplished  charge  was  an 
orphan,  and  only  child,  who  had 
been  committed  by  her  dying  mother 
to  the  care  of  the  count,  with  direc- 
tions that  she  should  remain  in  the 
convent  chosen  for  her  education, 
until  a suitable  marriage  was  provid- 
ed for  her,  according  to  the  custom 
of  the  country — if  she  should  prove 
to  have  no  vocation  to  the  religious 
life,  which  her  mother  would  have 
chosen 'for  her. 

The  political  disturbances  that  com- 
pelled the  count  to  leave  France 
made  it  necessary  to  provide  for  his 
ward  by  the  sale  of  a portion  of  her 
estates  connected  with  his  own,  and 
on  that  account  in  danger  of  being 
confiscated.  It  was  then  decided 
that  she  should  accompany  him  in 
his  exile. 

She  had  never  before  been  out  of 
the  convent,  since  the  loss  of  her  mo- 
ther in  very  early  childhood,  and, 
though  fondly  attached  to  her  belov- 
ed nuns  therein,  she  was  like  a bird 
set  loose  from  a cage,  in  this  wilder- 
ness country,  and  among  scenes  so 
entirely  new  to  her. 

From  the  moment  my  patron  saw 
her,  he  was  so  completely  fascinated 
with  her  brilliant  beauty  and  winning 
loveliness  that  he  could  hardly  breathe 
except  in  her  presence. 

This  new  phase  of  his  character 
was  a perfect  surprise  to  me.  That 
the  cool  and  polished  man  of  routine 
and  of  the  world  should  be  instantly 
transformed,  as  it  were,  into  the  ar- 
dent, unreasoning  lover — should  so 
suddenly  lose  his  balance,  and  be- 
come spell-bound  by  the  charms  of  a 
mere  child — was  a state  of  affairs  not 
by  any  possibility  to  have  been  fore- 
seen. 


He  soon  became  wildly,  almost 
madly,  in  love,  and  urged  upon  her 
guardian  the  acceptance  of  his  hand 
for  her,  to  the  great  grief  of  the  ten- 
der-hearted Madame  C , who  had 

nursed  the  infancy  and  watched  the 
growth  of  her  precious  charge  with 
all  a mother’s  fondness,  repeating 
again  and  again  to  her  the  last  words 
of  her  dying  mother : “ If,  in  the 
course  of  events,  my  poor  child  should 
be  tempted  to  form  an  alliance  in 
which  her  faith  will  be  endangered,  I 
pray  God  to  take  her  out  of  the  world 
before  the  marriage  can  be  consum- 
mated.” 

I inquired  of  madame  if  there  was 
any  special  reason  why  the  lady  was 
so  singularly  emphatic  in  this  wish. 
She  replied  that  her  anxiety  had  un- 
doubtedly been  increased  and  sharp- 
ened by  the  unfortunate  result  of  a 
connection  between  her  only  and 
idolized  sister — a lovely,  brilliant  girl, 
educated  in  a convent,  and  rich  in 
youthful  piety — and  a stern  Hugue- 
not of  high  rank.  He  had  given  the 
strongest  assurances  that  he  would 
never  interfere  with  her  religion ; yet 
his  artifices  were  numberless,  his  ef- 
forts untiring,  to  draw  her  away  and 
alienate  her  from  it.  By  degrees, 
through  his  influence  and  her  fear  of 
him,  she  relinquished  one  by  one  her 
religious  duties  and  her  practices  of 
piety,  lost  her  faith,  became  quite 
reckless,  and,  after  a most  disreputa- 
ble life,  died  in  the  agonies  of  utter 
despair  ! Her  broken-hearted  sister 
never  recovered  from  the  shock,  and 
to  her  dying  breath  prayed  that  her 
daughter  might  be  shielded  from  a 
similar  fate. 

Now,  madame  knew  that  this  pas- 
sionate admirer  of  the  young  count- 
ess was  not  only  a Protestant,  but 
one  imbued  with  such  bitter  j.wcj in- 
dices as  none  but  those  who  have- 
strong  tendencies  to  entire  scepticism  ^ 
indulge  toward  the  Catholic  religion. 
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She  was  deeply  distressed  to  dis- 
cover that  her  charge,  in  a measure, 
reciprocated  the  regard  of  her  impas- 
sioned lover,  and,  when  reminded  of 
■ her  mother’s  wish,  would  only  reite- 
rate his  frequent  and  solemn  assur- 
ances that  her  religion  should  be  sa- 
cred to  him — that  he  would  respect 
it  for  her  sake. 

“ A shallow  pretence,  my  child ! Re- 
spect for  your  religion,  which  springs 
from  love  for  your  person,  will  soon 
change,  after  marriage,  into  contempt ; 
.as  you  will  find  when  it  is  too  late 
to  remedy  the  evil !” 

The  count  did  not  participate  in 
the  misgivings  of  the  good  madame. 
He  regarded  the  whole  matter  from 
a temporal  point  of  view,  and,  though 
a Catholic  in  name,  wore  his  religion 
too  loosely  to  be  affected  by  it  in 

• deciding  an  affair  of  this  kind.  The 

• assurance  that  neither  Europe  nor 
America  would  be  likely  to  offer  a 
more  advantageous  alliance  for  his 
ward  than  this  was  sufficient  for 
him. 

Upon  one  pretence  and  another, 
my  patron  persuaded  them  to  pro- 
long their  stay.  In  the  course  of 

• iheir  various  excursions  through  the 

wilderness  (in  all  which  he  insisted 
upon  my  accompanying  them),  he 
took  them  to  pass  some  days  at  the 
village  of  R Here  the  coun- 

tess was  wild  with  admiration  of  the 
weird  place,  its  rugged  locality  and 
.artless  inhabitants,  who  looked  upon 
her  with  feelings  akin  to  awe,  as  one 
who  belonged  altogether  to  another 

. and  better  world.  Especially  did  the 
Indians,  whose  wigwams  she  fre- 
quented, regard  her  with  deep  vene- 
ration. 

And,  indeed,  the  simple  denizens 
of  those  lonely  regions  were  not 
alone  in  these  impressions.  Her 

• ethereal  form  and  face  of  unearthly 
beauty,  irradiated  with  joyous  child- 

; like  innocence,  affected  all  who  saw 


her  in  the  same  way.  Even  I,  who 
had  seen  so  much  of  the  world  and 
its  fair  ones,  could  never  watch  her 
slight  figure,  always  arrayed  with  per- 
fect simplicity,  and  usually  in  purest 
white — gliding  with  the  grace  of  a 
sylph  through  each  scene,  which  her 
presence  seemed  to  light  up  with 
new  joy — but  1 thought  of  the  holy 
angels,  and  that  she  would  be  more 
at  home  among  them  than  in  the 
deserts  of  this  cold  and  wicked  world. 

In  this  feeling  I was  confirmed, 
when  I heard  from  “ Captain  Tom,” 
the  Indian  Brave,  and  “ Leader  of 
Prayer  ” at  the  encampment,  of  her 
coming  regularly  to  kneel  'humbly 
Avith  those  children  of  the  forest,  and 
join  in  the  recitation  of  the  rosary 
and  ether  pious  exercises. 

This  bird  of  heaven,”  added  he, 
shaking  his  head  ominously,  having 
noticed,  what  indeed  my  patron  was 
at  no  pains  to  conceal,  his  unbound- 
ed admiration  of  the  fair  stranger — 
“this  bird  -of  heaven  should  ne- 
ver be  linked  with  one  of  earth  ! 
The  eagle  is  noble  and  powerful,  but 
could  the  dove  be  safe  and  happy 
sheltered  within  his  nest  ?” 

How  often  had  the  same  thought 
occurred  to  me  ! It  seemed  presump- 
tion for  any  man  to  think  of  appro- 
priating to  himself  a prize  which  be- 
longed to  heaven.  So  I evaded  a 
reply  by  turning  to  old  “ Margaret,” 
his  wife,  and  admired  the  moccasins 
she  was  embroidering  in  most  elabo- 
rate patterns,  with  porcupins  quills 
dyed  in  brilliant  colors,  wrought  in 
Avith  gay-colored  moose  hair,  and 
lining  Avith  softest  snow-AAdiite  fur  of 
the  Aveasel,  to  Avrap  the  tiny  feet, 
Avhose  light  steps,  and  the  very 
ground  they  pressed,  these  children 
of  nature  so  Avorshipped.  No  Avon- 
der  they  loved  her,  for  she  seemed 
to  throw  a spell  of  enchantment  over 
all  Avhom  she  approached. 

It  Avas  during  this  visit  that  she 
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selected  the  site  on  the  hill  she 
most  delighted  to  seek  in  her  ram- 
bles for  the  house  her  devoted  lover 
insisted  should  be  erected  for  her 
home,  when  she  might  come  with 
him  to  visit  these  scenes  in  the  hap- 
py future  to  wdiich  he  looked  with 
such  fond  anticipations. 

When  the  count  and  his  party 
left,  it  was  with  the  promise  of  re- 
turning the  next  spring,  that  the 
countess  might  inspect  the  progress 
of  the  structure,  designed  solely  for 
her  future  use  and  pleasure ; at  the 
close  of  which  visit,  my  patron  was 
to  return  with  them  to  claim  his 
bride. 

As  soon  as  they  departed,  he  set 
himself,  with  an  impetuosity  that 
would  have  been  less  surprising  in  a 
more  youthful  lover,  to  hasten  ar- 
rangements for  the  planning  and 
building  of  the  w’hite  house  on  the 
hill.  The  most  skilful  architects  and 
mechanics  to  be  found  in  the  cities 
were  engaged  for  prosecuting  the 
v/ork,  and  as  money  to  any  amount 
could  be  commanded  for  the  opera- 
tion, the  success  and  rapidity  of  its 
progress  were  secured. 

AVTen  the  appointed  time  had 
elapsed,  the  count  fulfilled  his  pro- 
mise, and  brought  his  young  ward, 
wdth  her  companion,  that  she  might 
examine  the  work,  and  pass  her  opin- 
ion upon  its  merits. 

Those  months  in  their  flight  had 
not  stolen  a charm  from  my  patron’s 
beautiful  and  radiant  affianced.  They 
seemed,  rather,  to  have  added  a 
thousand  delicate  touches  of  woman- 
ly dignity  and  gentle  grace  to  per- 
fect the  rapidly  maturing  picture.  He 
was  more  enraptured  than  ever,  and 
her  fascinations  over  all  wdiom  she 
approached  were  increased  tenfold 
in  potency. 

As  for  the  good  madame,  her  devo- 
tion to  her  lovely  protegh  w^as  even 
more  entire  and  respectful  than  for- 
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merly ; yet  there  was  a shade  of 
deepest  sadness  mingled  with  it. 
Upon  the  first  occasion  that  present- 
ed, she  did  not  hesitate  to  express 
freely  to  me,  with  that  charming 
frankness  characteristic  of  Europeans 
which  contrasts  so  pleasantly  with 
the  wily  secretiveness  and  reserve 
of  the  shrewd  and  cautious  Yankee, 
the  increasing  strength  of  her  fore- 
bodings in  relation  to  the  future  hap- 
piness of  her  angelic  child ; and  to 
renew  her  lamentations  that  she  was 
to  wed  one  entirely  alien  to  the  faith 
unutterably  dear  to  her  pious  young 
heart. 

I tried  to  console  her,  even  when 
troubled  sorely  with  serious  misgivings 
myself — I could  hardly  explain  why 
— certainly  not  because  I entertained 
any  respect  or  sympathy  for  what 
seemed  to  me  the  mere  scruples  of 
a bigoted  devotee.  I was  constantly 
struggling  against  a painful  conviction 
that,  good  and  noble  as  I knew  my 
friend  and  benefactor  to  be — and  had 
I not  seen  it  proved  upon  innumera- 
ble occasions  ? — he  was  not  fitted  to 
take  this  heavenly  being  to  his  heart, 
and  make  her  happy.  He  was  wholly 
of  the  earth,  earthy.  His  character, 
generous  as  were  its  impulses,  and 
his  conduct,  in  perfect  accord  though 
it  w'as  with  them,  were  yet  entirely 
governed  by  worldly  maxims,  wholly 
opposed  to  those  which  ruled  her  in 
every  thought,  word,  and  action. 

That  she  would  be  disappointed 
when  traits  were  revealed  in  the  hus- 
band, which  her  unsuspecting  inno- 
cence and  inexperience  had  failed  to 
detect  in  the  lover,  was  not  to  be 
questioned.  Would  it.be  a mere  dis- 
appointment? With  her  true  and 
thoroughly  earnest,  her  religiously 
sound  and  healthy,  nature,  which 
had  never  even  conceived  of  the 
hollowness  of  worldly  ‘pretensions, 
w^ould  it  not  be  misery  — hopeless, 
protracted  misery  ? These  questions 
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would  recur  constantly,  despite  my 
best  efforts  to  stifle  them. 

The  countess  was  wholly  pleased 
with  the  house,  and  surprised  at  the 
rapidity  with  which  its  construction 
liad  been  carried  forward.  As  the 
framework  of  the  .spiral  staircase 
approached  completion,  she  mani- 
fested an  almost  childish  eagerness  to 
ascend  it,  and  enjoy  the  view  from 
the  observatory.  This  she  was  as- 
sured she  might  do  as  soon  as  the 
v/orkmen  had  completed  the  scaf- 
folding, and  made  it  sufflciently  strong 
to  be  safe. 

The  morning  before  the  fatal  ca- 
tastrophe was  the  most  glorious  one 
of  the  season.  The  little  village  of 
R put  on  its  very  prettiest  man- 

tle of  verdure  to  greet  the  budding 
glories  of  the  year;  and  the  quiet 
valley,  with  its  dark  and  silent  wa- 
ters, seemed  to  bask  in  tranquil  de- 
light beneath  the  glowing  sunbeams. 
A warm  shower  during  the  night  had 
refreshed  the  air  and  hastened  the 
spring-time  process. 

Birds  were  singing  merrily  from 
every  bough;  and  far  above  their 
chorus,  touching  the  ear  with  thrill- 
ing effect,  could  be  clearly  distin- 
.guished  the  wild  trill  of  one,  from 
the  depths  of  the  sunless  forests  that 
skirt  the  downward  flow  of  the  stream, 
which  I never  heard  in  any  other 
locality.  That  strain  has  since  been 
associated  in  my  mind  with  all  that 
is  glorious  and  beautiful  in  nature, 
ail  that  is  sad  ^and  bitter  in  the  desti- 
nies of  poor  humanity.  At  once  a 
jubilant  song  of  triumph  and  a fune- 
real dirge! — I never  desire  to  hear 
that  mournfully  tuneful  note  again  ! 

My  employer  left  immediately  after 
breakfast,  accompanied  by  the  coun- 
tess, for  a long  horseback  excursion, 
and  I was  •summoned  to  the  count’s 
apartment  to  prepare  some  papers 
connected  with  his  private  affairs. 

I had  hardly  taken  my  pen  when 


the  count’s  valet  announced  that 

Madame  C desired  an  audience 

with  him.  He  directed  that  she  be 
shown  into  his  room,  as  he  was  too 
busy  for  ceremony. 

As  she  entered  and  I arose  to  salute 
her,  I noticed  that  her  usually  calm 
and  stately  manner  seemed  greatly 
discomposed,  as  if  from  some  violent 
agitation.  I resumed  my  writing, 
and  the  count  walked  with  her  to  a 
remote  part  of  the  room.  There 
were  some  excited  words,  and  a mur  - 
mur  of  surprise;  a moment  later,  I 
heard  the  broken  sentence,  uttered 
almost  convulsively:  “Yes!  she  is 
again  the  victim  to  that  malady  of 
her  childhood,  which  I had  hoped 
was  cured  for  ever.  Oh  ! what  can 
be  done  ?”  “ Prepare  for  immediate 

departure  !”  replied  the  count  with 
prompt  decision.  “ My  friend  must 
be  informed,  the  nuptials  postponed, 
and  she  must  pass  a year  in  perfect 
quiet  and  seclusion.  At  the  close 
of  that  period,  we  shall  know  bet- 
ter how  to  shape  her  future.”  Ma- 
dame C retired. 

In  due  time,  my  patron  and  his 
affianced  returned,  exhilarated  with 
exercise  and  in  high  spirits.  She 
was  so  radiant!  yet  even  more  spi- 
ritual in  her  artless  loveliness  than  1 
had  ever  seen  her  before. 

I was  very  busy  with  my  papers 
all  the  afternoon,  while  the  count 
was  holding  a long  interview  with 
my  employer.  My  mind  was  op- 
pressed with  the  wildest  apprehen- 
sions. What  could  this  “ malady  of 
her  childhood  ” be  ? Was  it  any 
form  of  epilepsy  ? The  thought  was 
too  distressing  to  be  entertained  for 
a moment ; besides,  her  perfect  phy- 
sique and  blooming  health  were  a 
sufficient  denial  to  the  terrible  suppo- 
sition. 

As  evening  approached,  I went  to 
the  house  on  the  hill  to  give  some 
directions  to  the  mechanics.  The 
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shades  of  night  were  closing  darkly 
before  I was  ready  to  leave,  and  as 
I was  passing  out  I heard  a work- 
man, who  was  descending  the  scaf- 
folding around  the  staircase,  say  to 
his  comrade  on  that  part  of  the 
structure,  “ I only  tacked  those  last 
steps  to  the  staging  in  their  places. 
It  was  too  dark  to  drive  nails,  and 
we  can  make  them  all  fast  in  the 
morning.  Only  remember,  if  you 
should  go  up  first,  that  the  last  steps 
are  not  nailed  at  all.” 

The  interview  of  the  count  with 
his  friend  was  continued  far  into  the 
night.  As  I was  not  summoned  to 
their  presence,  I retired  early  to  my 
room.  Fatigued  with  the  labors  of 
an  unusually  busy  day,  and  weighed 
down  with  a sense  of  undefinable 
dread,  connected  with  the  expres- 
sions I had  overheard  from  madame, 
though  I endeavored  to  attribute  it 
to  my  overwrought  condition  of  mind 
and  body,  I fell  into  an  uneasy  slum- 
ber. 

How  long  I had  been  asleep  I do 
not  know,  when  a hurried  tap  at  my 

door,  and  the  voice  of  Madame  C , 

tremulous  with  agitation,  suddenly 
aroused  me, 

“ For  the  love  of  God,  hurry  with 
me,  my  dear  sir,  in  search  of  the 
countess ! She  left  the  room  after  I 
fell  asleep,  only  a few  minutes  since, 
and  I fear  she  has  gone  to  the  new 
house.  I had  secured  the  door,  but, 
our  room  being  on  the  second  floor, 
I had  neglected  to  fasten  the  win- 
dows. I was  awakened  by  her  rais- 
ing the  sash,  only  in  time  to  see  her 
spring  from  the  window  to  the 
ground.” 

I threw  my  clothes  hastily  around 
me,  and  flew,  rather  than  ran,  in  the 
direction  indicated  by  madame,  whom 
I passed  half-way  up  the  hill.  As  I 
approached  the  house  I was  frozen 
with  horror  to  see  a white  form  glid- 
ing upward  on  the  uncertain  scaflbld- 


ing  surrounding  the  staircase  ! My 
first  impulse  was  to  shout  a warning, 
but  madame  seized  my  arm : “ Do 
not,  for  heaven’s  sake ! To  waken 
her  would  be  inevitable  death !” 

Knowing  what  I did  of  those  last 
steps,  I was  frantic  with  agony ! I 
rushed  recklessly  up  the  scaffold, 
without  being  able  to  discern  where 
to  step  in  the  darkness,  yet  hoping  to 
reach  her  before  she  gained  the  fatal 
point.  Alas ! alas ! my  eflbrts  were 
all  in  vain.  I had  not  ascended  half- 
way when  there  was  a slight  crash — 
a whizzing  rustle  of  the  falling  form 
through  the  air — so  near  the  place 
where  I stood,  dizzy  with  horror, 
that  I felt  the  wind  of  its  swift  de- 
scent fan  my  cheek,  yet  too  far  from 
my  outstretched  arms  to  reach  and 
grasp  it.  Down,  down,  it  passed ! 
We  rushed  to  the  spot  where  it  fell. 
A quivering,  lifeless  figure  was  all 
that  remained  of  the  charming  young 
Countess  de  V ! 

Madame  was  more  composed  than 
I should  have  thought  possible  under 
such  excruciating  grief.  She  knelt  by 
her  darling,  lifted  the  precious  form 
tenderly  to  her  bosom,  whispering 
fondest  prayers  for  the  pure  spirit  that 
had  been  so  suddenly  called  to  its 
home,  and  insisted  on  remaining  thus 
until  I could  summon  the  count  and 
his  friend. 

While  they  were  preparing,  I re- 
turned, and  madame  told  me  that  on 
the  previous  night  symptoms  of  a 
somnambulism  to  which  the  countess 
had  been  subject  when  a child — and 
especially  during  the  agitating  scenes 
of  her  mother’s  last  illness  and  death 
— had  returned;  that  she  had  com- 
municated the  fact  to  the  count,  who 
attributed  it  to  the  excitement  which 
had  recently  surrounded  her,  and 
determined  to  remove  her  immedi- 
ately to  entire  seclusion  and  quiet. 

“ I dreaded  this  house  and  the 
staircase  ” — she  added — “ though  I 
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did  not  know  all  the  danger.  My 
precious  child  told  me  in  the  morn- 
ing of  her  ‘ beautiful  dream,’  as  she 
called  it,  of  the  night  before.  She 
said  she  fancied  herself  at  the  house 
on  the  hill,  and  saw  her  ‘ dear  mam- 
ma ’ standing  in  the  observatory, 
beckoning  for  her  to  come  up : that 
she  hastily  ascended,  when  her  mo- 
ther folded  her  to  her  bosom  in  a 
warm  embrace,  and  floated  off  with 
her  so  lovingly  through  the  air,  she 
knew  not  whither ! ‘ But  it  was  such 

a sweet  dream,’  she  added  in  her 
own  artless  way.  O my  child!  my 
child  1 how  could  I have  imagined 
that  it  w^as  to  be  so  soon  and  so  fear- 
fully realized  1” 

Two  hours  later,  w^hile  the  darkness 
of  night  still  brooded  over  the  scene, 
the  stately  travelling  carriage  of  the 

Count  de  S descended  that  fatal 

hill,  and  took  the  direction  of  his 
distant  home,  bearing  a burden  of 
wTch  no  others  knew  but  Madame 

C , my  broken-hearted  friend, 

and  myself. 

The  next  morning,  I was  ordered 
to  call  together  all  the  mechanics, 
pay  and  dismiss  them.  We  then  left 
R for  Ogdensburg. 

My  patron  addressed  a letter  to 
his  brother  in  Europe,  requesting  him 
to  come  immediately,  and  assume 
the  charge  of  their  American  affairs. 
He  then  prepared  to  depart  himself 
without  delay,  leaving  the  most  ur- 
gent business  in  the  hands  of  w’-ell- 
tried  and  trusty  agents.  He  would 
not  consent  to  my  remaining  in 
America,  but  insisted  on  my  accom- 
panying him. 

The  ships  in  which  the  brothers 
sailed  passed  each  other  on  the  sea, 
and  they  never  met  again. 

From  the  period  of  the  events  I have 
related,  my  patron  was  wholly  chang- 
ed. A deep  melancholy  took  entire 
possession  of  him,  and  no  earthly  mat- 
ter ever  interested  him  again.  Yet 


in  all  our  intercourse,  the  most  ■ge- 
mote allusion  was  never  made  to  that 
fatal  night  which  sealed  his  earthly 
hopes.  He  w^as  never  willing  to  part 
with  me,  even  for  a brief  interval ; he 
seemed  to  feel  a mysterious  dread 
of  my  being  absent  from  him.  This 
was  explained  to  me,  some  years 
later,  when — after  an  absence  of  a 
few  days  on  some  imperative  busi- 
ness that  called  me  from  Paris  to 
Hamburg — I was  met  upon  my  re- 
turn by  the  shocking  intelligence 
that  the  lifeless  remains  of  my  best 
friend  and  benefactor  were  taken 
from  the  Seine  on  the  second  day 
after  my  departure  1 

I came  directly  to  his  brother  in 
America,  and  remained  with  him  in 
the  same  capacity  wEich  I had  filled 
for  my  lamented  patron ; but  I have 
never  yet  had  the  courage  to  re- 
visit R , or  look  again  upon  the 

White  House  on  the  Hill. 

“ A sad  story  indeed  1”  remarked 
one  of  our  number,  when  our  re- 
spected friend  closed  the  narrative. 
“ I w^ould  really  like  to  know  if  any 
part  of  it  is  true.” 

“ That  there  was  such  a house,” 
the  narrator  replied  with  a smile, 
“and  that  the  construction  of  it  was 
mysteriously  abandoned,  as  describ- 
ed, I know  to  be  true,  for  I have 
w^alked  about  the  premises  many 
times  myself  with  the  same  inscru- 
table dread  which  affected  otliers. 
It  is  an  emotion  incident  to  the  con- 
templation of  a vacant  house,  under 
any  circumstances.  The  imagina- 
tion busies  itself  in  picturing  the 
scenes  and  events  that  may  have 
transpired  under  its  shelter — if  it  has 
been  formerly  occupied — and  con- 
trasting its  character  as  a home  witlj 
the  present  loneliness  of  the  empty 
rooms,  which  seem,  by  their  ghostly 
echo  of  every  footfall  and  spoken 
word,  to  give  voice  to  their  yearnings 
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Ibr  a renewal  of  human  converse  and 
sympathy  within  their  walls. 

“ The  feelings  awakened  while  mus- 
ing upon  the  unfinished  one  in  ques- 
tion were  still  more  deep  and  mys- 
terious. One  was  led  to  conjecture 
the  hopes  which  were  knit  into  the 
stout  fabric  of  that  thoroughly  fitted 
frame ; the  fond  anticipations  of  home 
felicities  and  social  joys  that  were 
blended  with  the  plan  of  each  room, 
as  its  outlines  were  dimly  taking 
shape. 

“ Here  was  to  be  the  library,  filled 
with  choice  books  in  every  tongue, 
for  the  enjoyment  of  which  the  va- 
ried learning  and  literary  taste  of  the 
proprietor  prepared  the  finest  relish. 
There  the  picture-gallery,  in  which  his 
correct  and  practised  eye  could  revel 
upon  the  inimitable  works  of  the  old 
masters  and  all  the  best  productions 
of  modern  art,  among  which  his  own 
were  by  no  means  inferior.  Yet  fur- 
ther on,  the  spacious  drawing-rooms, 
superbly  furnished,  where  youth  and 
beauty  would  assemble  for  music 
and  holiday  mirth.  Then  the  grand 
dining-hall,  which  was  to  witness 
the  festivities  of  the  glorious  Christ- 
mas times;  the  jovial  banquets  of 
sportsmen,  drawn  hither  by  the 
abounding  game  on  those  wild  hills  ; 
and  the  more  quiet  enjoyments  of 
the  select  friendly  and  domestic  fes- 
tivals, made  perfect  by  the  voice  of 
happy  children. 

“These  and  many  more  imaginings, 
one  could  fancy,  were  wrought  in 
with  the  progress  of  the  Avork  from 
day  to  day. 

“ What  a sudden  revulsion,  then,  to 
turn  from  all  that  might  have  been 
thus  contemplated  as  belonging  to 
the  probabilities  of  a happy  future, 
and  behold  here  the  vanity  of  human 
hopes  and  expectations  ! A favorite 
scheme  instantly  and  unacqountably 
abandoned.  He  who  projected  it— 
'hough  rolling  in  wealth,  yet  seeking 
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and  failing  to  find  in  Europe,  among 
the  familiar  scenes  of  his  early  life, 
the  happiness  not  to  be  realized  here 
— at  length  closing  his  life  by  his  own 
rash  act.  Was  it  not  a lesson  that 
should  lead  one  to  lean  with  new  re- 
liance upon  religion,  which  alone  can 
satisfy  the  yearnings  of  poor  huma- 
nity— whose  promises  alone  remain 
steadfast  and  never  deceive  ? 

“This  gentleman  was  endowed 
with  every  desirable  attribute,  except 
that  ‘ pearl  of  great  price  !’  He  was 
the  very  soul  of  honor,  the  benefac- 
tor of  all  who  needed  assistance,  and 
universally  beloved  for  his  kindness, 
affability,  and  general  excellence  of 
character.” 

“ Madame  need  not  have  been  so 
distressed  about  his  obtaining  the 
hand  of  the  countess,  then,”  said  an- 
other. “ For  my  part,  I think  the 
count  took  the  common-sense  view 
of  the  matter,  and  I do  not  see  the 
great  harm  in  Catholics  and  Protes- 
tants marrying.  They  need  not  quar- 
rel about  religion,  if  they  do  not 
think  alike.” 

“ I cannot  agree  with  you  there, 
my  dear  young  friend,”  replied  the 
matron.  “ I have  seen  too  much 
domestic  infelicity  occasioned  by 
members  of  different  Protestant  sects 
being  united  in  the  closest  of  all  re- 
lations, to  doubt  that  where  the  dif- 
ferences, instead  of  being  merely  a 
variance  in  name,  measure,  or  degree, 
are,  as  is  the  case  between  Catliolic 
and  Protestant,  wide  as  infinity,  and 
involve  interests  as  vast  and  rwrul 
as  the  eternity  which  is  in  que.stion, 
the  bitterness  must  be  greatly  increas- 
ed. The  Protestant  obstinately  re- 
fuses to  admit  the  reasoning  and 
claims  of  the  Catholic,  and  continu-- 
ally  insists  upon  a yielding  of  princi- 
ples which  either  tortures  tlie  con-  ■ 
.science  or  sears  it;.v/hile  the  Catho- 
lic, knowing  that  the  first  birthriglit  op 
Christianity  is  inherited  by  the  did- 
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dren  of  the  old  church  in  the  regu- 
lar line  of  descent — since  it  was  un- 
questioned for  more  than  fifteen 
hundred  years — cannot  see  the  jus- 
tice of  being  required  to  subscribe  to 
novelties  which  to  them  are  utterly 
false,  or  to  comply  with  the  inven- 
tions of  men  in  the  place  of  obser- 
vances which  God  has  imposed 
through  liis  church. 

“ A Catholic  lady,  married  to  one 
of'  my  Protestant  friends — with  the 
absurd  arrangement  that,  if  they 
should  have  children,  the  boys 
should  be  reared  in  their  father’s 
religion,  and  the  girls  in  their  mo- 
ther’s— once  said  to  me:  ‘Although 
you,  my  dear  friend,  are  a Protest- 
ant, I am  sure  you  can  imagine  what 
a daily  crucifixion  of  heart  and  soul 
the  wife  and  mother  must  undergo 
who  as  sincerely  believes  that  salva- 
tion is  assured  under  the  Christian 
dispensation  to  those  within  the 
“Ark  of  Peter”  only,  as  that  our 
divine  Saviour  solemnly  declared 
of  the  ancient  one  to  the  woman  of 
Samaria,  “Salvation  is  of  the  Jews  !” 
when  she  sees  her  husband  and  sons 
not  only  resisting  its  claims  and 
denying  its  authorit\%  but  using 
every  means,  open  and  covert,  to 
undermine  and  destroy  her  faith 
and  that  of  her  daughters;  while 
she  ivS  C(>m[>elled  to  listen  to  their 
merciless  ridicule  and  infidel  rea- 
son i ngs— for  so  they  seem  to  the  in- 
heiitor  of  the  faith.  And  all  this 
wiien  she  knows  that  their  feeling 
for  their  religion  bears  not  the  most 
remote  relation  to  that  tender  affec- 
tion which  animates  the  Catholic 
soul  toward  the  gentle  and  assidu- 
ous m()ther  who  feeds,  sustains,  and 
guides  it — an  affection  of  which  it  is 
impossible  for  them  to  form  the 

II.  BREAD 

At  one  of  our  evening  assembla- 
ges^ the  bachelor  lawyer  introduced 
his  sister,  a very  interesting  and  in- 
telligent lady  from  some  Western 
city,  who  had  come  to  pass  the 
winter  with  her  friends  in  New 
I'higla  nd. 

Tiie  conversation  was  naturally 
directed  toward  the  Western  coun- 
try, its  peculiarities  social  and  physi- 
cal, their  comparison  with  those  of 
our  locality,  tiie  influence  (jf  Euro- 


faintest  conception  !’  Of  course  it 
was  easy,  even  for  a Protestant,  to 
see  in  such  a picture  abundant 
causes  for  unhappiness,  if  not  dis- 
sension. 

“But  I have  been  drawn  far  from 
my  subject,  of  which,  indeed,  1 have 
little  more  to  say  than  that  we  part- 
ed reluctantly  with  our  new  acquain- 
tance at  the  close  of  the  evening. 
From  time  to  time,  during  the  years 
that  intervened  previous  to  his  final 
departure  for  Europe,  we  received 
visits  from  him  which  were  occa- 
sions of  happy  reunions  among  our 
scattered  associates,  and  of  unalloy- 
ed pleasure,  to  us  all.  When  the 
health  of  his  second  employer — that 
had  been  impaired  in  early  life  by  a 
long  residence  in  India,  managing 
the  affairs  of  the  ‘East  India  Com- 
pany,’ of  which  he  was  a member — 
failed,  our  friend  accompanied  the 
invalid  to  Europe,  and  at  his  death 
entered  the  service  of  another  bro- 
ther, a German  baron,  and  never  re- 
turned to  America.” 

The  gentlemen  of  the  famih'  hav- 
ing entered,  refreshments  were  now 
served,,  during  the  course  of  which 
I heard  our  Dove  encouraging  Katie 

B , and  assuring  her  that  the 

disagreeable  prejudices  and  discus- 
sions to  which  the  converts  were 
at  present  subjected  would  prove 
harmless  and  soon  pass  awa)'^  ; 
though,  of  course,  they  must  be 
more  anno5dng  to  those  who  enjo)^- 
ed  general  society  than  they  would 
be  to  one  who,  like  herself,  could 
not  mingle  with  it. 

After  partaking  of  refreshments, 
as  the  evening  was  well  advanced, 
we  took  leave  of  our  pleasant 
friends,  and  departed. 

RETURNED. 

pean  emigration  upon  them,  and 
that  exerted  by  New  England, 
through  her  numerous  children,  in 
all  those  far-off  regions. 

At  length  mention  was  made 
of  the  cholera,  and  the  fearful 
havoc  it  had  wrought,  during  the 
previous  year,  through  those  vast 
territories,  not  only  in  town  and 
city,  but  among  the  sparse 
population  of  wild  and  newly 
settled  districts.  She  describ- 
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ed  the  dismay  of  the  inhabitants  as 
the  terrific  scourge  approached,  and 
their  frantic  dread,  which  obtained 
such  mastery  as  to  shut  all  pity  for 
the  sufferers  from  the  most  compas- 
sionate hearts ; reaching  a degree  in 
that  respect  which  she  thought  would 
have  been  impossible  among  the 
kind  and  less  impetuous  people  of 
New  England. 

“ I am  not  quite  certain  of  that,” 
said  a middle-aged  lady,  who  was 
usually  present  at  our  evening  par- 
ties, a very  busy  knitter,  and  more 
inclined  to  listen  than  to  speak.  “ I 
remember  circumstances,  during  our 
own  cholera  seasons,  that  would  go 
far  to  prove  human  nature,  under  the 
influence  of  terror,  to  be  much  the 
same  in  New  England  as  elsewhere. 
One  incident,  in  particular,  lingers 
vividly  in  my  memory,  and  has  been 
recently  revived  in  that  of  others  by 
strange  coincidences.” 

There  was  an  immediate  call  for 
the  story ; and,  according  to  our  cus- 
tom, she  complied  without  hesitation 
by  relating  the  following 

INCIDENT  OF  THE  CHOLERA  SEASON. 

It  was  the  first  cholera  season  in 
America.  Vessels  arriving  weekly  at 
Quebec  and  Montreal  brought  crowds 
of  emigrants,  among  whom  the  dread 
destroyer  had  appeared  during  the 
voyage  and  claimed  its  victims.  In 
some  instances,  whole  families  were 
swept  away,  and  there  were  few  from 
which  some  loved  member  had  not 
been  snatched  by  the  ruthless  ser- 
vant of  death. 

A violent  panic  flew  like  wild-fire 
through  all  the  Canadian  borders, 
and,  gathering  strength  as  it  advanc- 
ed, seemed  to  have  consumed  every 
sentiment  of  humanity  in  its  devas- 
tating course  before  it  crossed  the 
province  line  and  penetrated  our 
frontier  country. 


The  people  of  Vermont,  ever  not- 
ed before  and  since  for  their  impul- 
sive benevolence  and  tender  sympa- 
thy with  all  human  suffering,  became 
suddenly  steeled  against  every  emo- 
tion of  pity.  In  a paroxysm  of  fren- 
zied terror,  they  established  a line  of 
sentinels  along  the  whole  northern 
frontier,  to  prevent  all  communication 
with  the  infected  regions,  and  all  im- 
migrants from  crossing  the  border. 
This  excited  state  of  feeling  was  fed 
and  increased  by  news  arriving  daily, 
through  boats  which  still  plied  the 
lake,  of  prominent  and  well-known 
Canadian  citizens  who  had  fallen 
victims  to  the  scourge. 

The  very  elements  seemed  to  sym- 
pathize, in  some  mysterious  way,  with 
this  strange  and  erratic  condition  of 
the  moral  atmosphere.  Days  dur- 
ing which  a heat  prevailed  intolera- 
bly sultry,  and  stagnant,  as  it  were, 
for  lack  of  a breath  of  wind  to 
stir  the  air,  were  succeeded  by  nights 
shedding  the  very  chills  of  death  from 
their  pinions,  yet  so  still  that  not  a 
leaf  was  stirred.  The  voice  of  thun- 
der and  the  gleam  of  lightning  were 
unknown  through  the  whole  season. 
Birds  on  the  wing,  languid  and  song- 
less, would  fall  dead  in  the  streets 
and  yards.  The  housekeepers  of 
Vermont,  renowned  for  their  tidy  ha- 
bits, were  spared  their  usual  warfare 
with  flies,  for  not  one  was  to  be  seen. 
The  hum  of  an  insect’s  wing  to  break 
the  dismal  silence  would  have  fallen 
upon  the  ear  like  welcome  music  ! 

On  an  unusually  oppressive  after- 
noon in  the  latter  part  of  July,  I 
was  doing  my  best  to  make  myself 
comfortable,  and  musing  sadly  upon 
the  state  of  affairs  along  the  border, 
and  the  inevitable  sufferings  of  poor 
immigrants  who  were  prevented  from 
pursuing  their  course  through  the 
country,  as  that  class  had  hitherto 
done,  not  only  unmolested,  but  as- 
sisted by  the  kind  inhabitants.  Now, 
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strangers  in  a strange  land,  they  dar- 
ed not  ask  for  the  aid  they  needed 
to  keep  them  from  perishing,  but 
were  shut  out  from  all  compassion, 
not  for  any  fault  of  their  own,  but, 
as  it  would  seem,  by  the  direct  visita- 
tion of  God. 

My  husband  was  absent  attending 
court  in  a distant  county.  At  that 
period  of  my  life  my  health  was  very 
delicate,  and,  as  I sat  with  my  boy  of 
two  years  beside  me,  and  my  baby 
girl  on  my  lap,  I could  not  dismiss 
the  gloomy  train  of  thought  into 
which  I had  fallen,  or  resist  the  over- 
whelming tide  of  sadness  it  pressed 
upon  me. 

While  I was  ruminating  thus,  my 
young  brother  rushed  in,  all  breath- 
less with  excitement  : “ O sister  ! 

sister ! such  a poor,  suffering  Irish 
family  as  there  is  hidden  in  the  ra- 
vine, up  the  brook!  I thought  I 
\vould  come  home  from  school  that 
Vv-ay,  and  so  I found  them.  Oh  I I 
am  so  sorry  for  them,  and  what  can 
we  do  ? If  brother  were  only  at 
home  I but  he  is  gone,  and,  if  it 
should  be  found  out  in  the  village 
that  they  are  there,  they  would  be 
hurried  off  without  mercy,  and  they 
are  so  tired  and  hungry.  They  have 
not  had  a mouthful  to  eat  since  yes- 
terday, and  did  not  dare  to  stop  to 
ask  for  any.  The  children  are  cry- 
ing for  bread,  and  their  father  trying 
to  hush  them  for  fear  they  will  be 
heard.  Oh ! what  can  we  do  ?” 

All  this  was  uttered  in  a breath, 
and  I comprehended  the  whole  as 
instantly.  Had  the  All-Merciful  not- 
ed the  course  of  my  thoughts,  and 
sent  me  this  immediate  test  of  the 
sincerity  of  my  sympathy  ? If  so, 
there  should  be  no  hesitation  in  ac- 
cepting the  ordeal.  So  I told  my 
brother  to  guide  them  cautiously,  un- 
der cover  of  a thicket  of  willows 
and  other  shrubs  which  marked  the 
course  of  the  brook,  until  they  should 


reach  our  large  barn  on  its  bank, 
used  only  to  store  hay  from  the 
meadow,  and,  after  seeing  them  safe- 
ly sheltered  there,  to  come  back  to 
me. 

The  tea-kettle  was  mounted  on  the 
stove  and  boiling  in  a trice.  Tea, 
bread,  milk,  and  cold  meats,  with 
butter  and  cheese,  were  prepared  in 
abundance  for  transmission  by  the 
time  he  returned. 

My  girl,  Huldah,  who  had  been 
gossiping  at  a neighbor’s,  came  in 
just  as  I had  brought  affairs  to  tliis 
stage.  I did  not  think  best  to  ac- 
quaint her  with  our  secret,  but  told 
her  I was  going  out  a little  while,  and 
she  must  attend  to  the  children  while 
I was  gone.  I was  in  the  habit  of 
visiting  frequently,  and  providing  for 
the  wants  of  a sick  family  of  colored 
people  in  the  neighborhood,  and  she 
took  it  for  granted  my  present  mis- 
sion was  in  that  direction  ; for  I heard 
her  mutter  (she  was  a Yankee)  as  my 
brother  and  I took  up  our  load  and 
departed : “ I never  did  see  anybody 
that  thought  so  much  of  them  kind 
o’  critters  1 Catch  me  takin’  so  much 
pains,  and  a-puttin’  myself  out  to 
such  a rate,  a-waitin’  on  a lot  o’  lazy, 
good-for-nothin’  niggers,  if  they  was 
sick!” 

When  we  reached  the  barn,  the 
sight  I witnessed  was  a sore  trial  to 
my  weak  and  excited  nerves.  I had 
the  greatest  difficulty  to  maintain  a 
reasonable  degree  of  composure. 

There  was  an  aged  grandmother; 
her  son,  a fine-looking,  stalwart  Irish- 
man; his  wife,  and  their  six  children, 
the  oldest  a beautiful  girl  of  about 
sixteen,  the  youngest  a baby-girl  of 
the  same  age  as  my  own.  They  were 
so  exhausted  with  extreme  heat  and 
fatigue,  so  famished  with  hunger  and 
worn  vv^ith  agonizing  fears  of  being 
discovered  and  hunted  like  wild 
beasts,  that  the  sight  of  them  was 
enough  to  melt  a heart  of  stone. 
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As  we  entered,  they  were  on  their 
knees,  breathing  thanks  to  God  for 
the  shelter  and  the  kindness,  and  im- 
ploring blessings  for  those  who  had 
taken  pity  upon  their  desolation. 
^V'^hen  they  arose,  the  repast  was  sopn 
spread,  and,  warning  them  to  eat 
sparingly  at  first  in  their  exhausted 
state,  I left  them  to  enjoy  it  by  them- 
selves ; not,  however,  until  I had 
learned  something  of  their  history 
from  the  grandmother,  a most  inter- 
esting old  woman.  I wish  I could 
convey  it  under  the  garb  of  her  own 
language,  rich  in  impressive  imagery, 
and  exquisite  in  its  impassioned  and 
touching  pathos.  But  the  tongue 
must  be  to  “ the  manor  born  ” which 
would  wield  that  graceful  weapon  ef- 
fectively ; otherwise  the  attempt  serves 
only  to  blunt  the  point  and  tarnish 
the  brilliancy.  Doubtless  her  tone, 
her  attitude  and  manner  had  much 
to  do  with  the  deep  impression  her 
simple  narrative  made  upon  the  lis- 
tener, in  this  instance,  as  well  as  the 
time,  the  place,  and  the  circumstan- 
ces in  which  it  was  related.  There 
was  a serene  light  in  her  soft  black 
eyes,  a dignity  in  the  calm  humility 
of  the  aged  matron,  before  which  the 
haughtiest  spirit  would  be  instinctive- 
ly impelled  to  offer  reverential,  hom- 
age. Her  jet-black  hair — an  occa- 
sional silver  thread  mingled  here  and 
there  but  to  enhance  its  shining  beau- 
ty by  the  contrast  — was  combed 
smoothly  back  from  the  high  and 
wrinkled  brow,  under  the  frills  of  a 
snow-white  cap ; a muslin  kerchief 
of  the  same  snowy  freshness  was 
crossed  over  her  breast,  beneath  the 
open  waist  of  a well-worn  dress  of 
coarse  gray  stuff,  fitting  neatly  the 
erect  and  graceful  form  of  the  wearer. 
But  what  impressed  me  most  was  the 
expression  of  her  countenance,  upon 
which  deep,  abiding  grief,  subdued 
by  holy  patience  and  resignation,  had 
set  its  seal ; while  the  sweet  smile  ha- 
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bitual  to  those  lips  illuminated  yet 
seemed  to  impart  by  its  very  light  a 
touch  of  deeper,  more  ineffable  sad- 
ness to  the  face,  and  slightly  revealed 
lines  of  perfectly  regular  pearly  teeth 
that  gave  an  indescribable  effect  and 
finish  to  the  whole  picture.  Years 
have  passed ; yet  I can  see  her  now-, 
as  she  stood  before  me  in  the  light 
of  that  summer  evening,  as  vividly  as 
if  it  were  but  yesterday. 

They  had  belonged  to  the  class  of 
intelligent,  comfortable  Irish  farmers. 
Her  husband,  with  far-sighted  shrewd- 
ness, had  been  quick  to  detect  every 
accumulating  symptom  of  the  misery 
which  was  to  press  more  and  more 
heavily,  year  by  year,  upon  their  op- 
pressed land,  and  his  plans  were  laid 
accordingly.  Providing  an  outfit  for 
his  oldest  son,  he  sent  him  to  Ame- 
rica with  his  little  family  to  seek  a 
home  in  the  far  West,  where  land 
could  be  secured  at  the  lowest  rates. 

Upon  the  arrival  of  this  son  in 
New  York,  he  fell  in  with  an  agent 
of  the  United  States  Government 
among  the  Indians  of  the  West,  who 
advised  him  to  join  a colony  that  was 
about  to  start  a settlement  in  South- 
western Iowa,  then  almost  a terra  in- 
cognita to  all  but  the  red  man.  He 
did  so,  and  took  up,  at  a very  low  price, 
a large  and  fertile  tract  of  govern- 
ment land,  well  diversified  with  open 
rolling  prairie  and  woodland, , and 
abundantly  watered. 

When  they  heard  from  him  of  liis 
entire  success,  and  that  nothing  was 
now  wanting  to  complete  his  satisfac- 
tion but  the  presence  of  his  parents 
and  the  remainder  of  his  beloved  fa- 
mily, they  made  speedy  preparations 
to  depart  and  join  him.  They  real- 
ized a sufficient  sum  from  the  sale  of 
their  effects  to  defray  all  expenses  of 
the  journey  and  leave  a considera- 
ble amount  for  future  contingencies. 
Their  plan  was  to  proceed  by  water 
from  Montreal,  up  through  the  lakes 
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as  far  as  they  could  toward  their  place 
of  destination,  and  pursue  their  jour- 
ney by  land  from  that  point. 

On  the  voyage,  the  cholera  broke 
out  among  the  passengers.  Their 
youngest  son,  the  darling  of  his  fa- 
ther, was  among  the  first  victims. 
Then  their  newly-married  daughter 
and  her  husband.  The  broken-heart- 
ed father  soon  followed.  The  surviv- 
ing brother  was  so  crushed  by  these 
successive  blows  that  his  mother  had 
to  forget  her  own  sorrows  to  soothe 
his,  and  help  him  to  bear  up  under 
their  accumulated  weight  for  the  sake 
of  his  wife  and  helpless  little  ones. 
Many  times  she  feared  he  would 
sink  entirely,  and  offer  another  victim 
to  the  merciless  destroyer.  Prayer 
was  her  only  refuge ; her  beads,  the 
citadel  to  which  she  flew  for  refuge 
and  defence  when  the  storm  seemed 
about  to  overwhelm  them  all  in  utter 
ruin.  And  not  in  vain  did  she  appeal 
to  the  widow’s  God  ! They  reached 
Montreal  in  safety  by  his  permission; 
mourning,  indeed,  over  the  vacancies 
death  had  left  in  their  desolate  house- 
hold, but  thanking  him  for  all  he  had 
spared. 

Here  a new  difficulty  met  them  in 
the  restrictions  placed  upon  the  pas- 
sage of  all  foreigners  through  the 
country  by  land  or  water.  Her  son, 
accustomed  to  rely  upon  the  sagacity 
of  his  clear-headed  father  to  plan 
what  his  own  strong  arm  could  exe- 
cute, was  now  thoroughly  dishearten- 
ed and  irresolute ; powerless  to  devise 
any  means  of  escape  from  the  obsta- 
cles that  beset  them  on  every  hand. 
Almost  at  random,  they  improved  a 
chance  to  be  carried  to  St.  Johns, 
and  proceeded  on  foot  to  Missisquoi 
Bay,  near  the  province  line.  Here 
they  learned  it  would  be  impossible 
to  pass  through  the  open  country 
into  Vermont,  the  whole  line  being 
strictly  guarded.  They  plunged  into 
a forest  which  extended  from  that 


place  to  a considerable  distance  into 
Vermont,  and  made  their  way  in  the 
suffocating  heat,  with,  indescribable 
toil  and  fatigue,  over  logs  and  fallen 
trees,  through  tangled  thickets  and 
my-y  swamps  so  wild  and  rugged,  so 
different  from  anything  they  had  ever 
seen  in  their  own  country,  that  the 
effort  to  get  on  seemed  oftentimes 
utterly  hopeless,  and  the  continued 
struggle  useless.  The  grandmother 
felt  her  strength  failing  more  than 
once,  and  a deathly  faintness  stealing 
over  her;  but,  thinking  of  her  chil- 
dren, she  called  up  all  her  energy  to 
endure,  and,  seated  on  a log,  would 
again  betake  herself  to  her  beads 
with  renewed  fervor  and  confidence, 
which  were  rewarded  by  new  acces- 
sions of  vigor  to  her  enfeebled  frame. 

Thus  had  they  struggled  on,  un- 
til the  afternoon  of  this  day,  when 
they  gained  a covert  in  the  ravine 
near  our  house,  where  they  gave  up, 
unable  to  make  a further  effort  with- 
out food,  which  they  dared  not  seek. 
The  father,  driven  frantic  by  the  cries 
of  his  children,  was  about  to  rush 
out  in  quest  of  bread  at  any  risk, 
when,  to  their  great  dismay,  my  little 
brother  discovered  their  retreat.  He 
soon  assured  them  they  had  nothing 
to  fear  from  him,  and  what  followed 
has  been  told. 

When  the  shades  of  evening  se- 
cured us  from  observation,  my  bro- 
ther assisted  me  in  conveying  to  the 
barn  such  bedding  as  was  needful 
to  protect  them  from  the  night  chills. 
After  all  arrangements  were  made 
for  their  comfort,  I retired,  followed 
by  their  fervent  blessings,  and  was 
soon  in  bed,  and  sleeping  soundly. 

Before  midnight,  I was  awakened 
by  a -gentle  tap  on  the  window  of  my 
nursery,  which  was  on  the  side  of  the 
house  toward  the  barn.  I sprang 
from  my  bed,  filled  with  anxious 
misgivings  that  proved  to  be  only 
too  well  founded.  Norah.  the  old- 
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est  child  of  the  family,  stood  by 
the  window,  pale  and  trembling,  and 
as  I approached  whispered  huskily 
between  her  sobs,  “O  lady!  come 
to  us  quick,  for  my  father  is  dying 
with  the  great  agony !” 

•‘Yes,  my  child!”  I replied,  as  I 
threw  on  my  dressing-gown,  and 
formed  my  plan  of  action  in  a twin- 
kling. 

I did  not  dare  send  for  a physi- 
cian, as  it  would  compromise  him 
with  the  relentless  authorities  of  our 
excited  village  if  he  should  attend 
upon  this  charge,  which  I regarded 
as  having  clearly  been  committed  to 
my  protection  by  Divine  Providence 
— yet  I was  not  accustomed  to  ad- 
minister so  much  as  an  herb-drink 
without  medical  direction. 

I must  let  Huldah  into  the  secret, 
for  I needed  her  aid.  So  I called 
her  and  my  brother,  directed  her  to 
fill  the  large  boiler  in  the  arch  with 
water,  and  my  brother  to  make  a 
roaring  fire  under  it;  then  to  carry, 
a wash-tub  to  the  barn.  I told  them 
to  bring  the  water,  and  empty  it  in 
the  tub,  as  soon  as  it  was  hot;  and 
while  Huldah  would  remain  with  me 
at  the  barn,  he  should  see  to  keep- 
ing a plentiful  supply  of  hot  water 
in  the  boiler  and  tea-kettle. 

While  giving  these  directions,  I 
had  hastily  gathered  and  packed  in 
a basket  a bottle  of  camphorated 
spirits,  one  of  laudanum,  a phial  of 
oil  of  hemlock,  a bottle  of  what 
Thompsonian  physicians  called  hot- 
drops,  being  chiefly  a preparation  of 
cayenne  pepper  in  alcohol,  and  a flask 
of  very  penetrating  and  stimulating 
liniment  for  sprains  and  bruises  in 
horses;  the  last  three  having  been 
presented  to  me,  as  tokens  of  grati- 
tude, by  an  old  blind  essence-ped- 
dler to  whom  I had  offered  a home 
with  us  when  he  should  pa.ss  our 
way,  and  for  whom  I had  on  such 
occasions  performed  the  services  of 


cleansing,  filling,  and  labelling  his 
phials  for  a new  start — else  I should 
never  have  possessed  them,  for  I en- 
tertained as  great  a horror  for  keep- 
ing as  for  administering  drugs. 

Thus  equipped,  I snatched  a pile 
of  blankets  from  a closet,  took  the 
lighted  lantern,  and  started  for  the 
barn.  Arriving  there,  my  worst  fears 
w'ere  realized ! The  strong  man  was 
writhing  in  the  grasp  of  that  terri- 
fic disease,  in  the  presence  of  which 
I now  stood  for  the  first — thank 
God  ! it  w^as  also  the  last — time,  face 
to  face.  His  countenance  was  rap- 
idly assuming  that  ashen  hue  which 
is  not  to  be  mistaken.  The  ago- 
nized contortions  of  the  whole  frame 
were  fearful  to  behold,  impossible 
to  describe ! The  stifled  moans  of 
an  agony  which  was  crushing  the 
life  out  of  that  noble,  athletic  form 
brought  a deathly  faintness  over  me 
as  they  met  my  ear;  but,  nerving 
myself  to  my  Heaven  - appointed 
task,  I promptly  prepared  a large 
dose  of  mingled  camphor  and  lau- 
danum in  the  hot-drops,  which  he 
succeeded  in  swallowing,  though  with 
great  difficulty,  so  severe  were  the 
spasms  in  his  throat.  I then  called 
them  all  to  assist  me  in  bathing  his 
whole  body  freely  with  the  liniment, 
and  applying  violent  friction  with  the 
hands.  I suspect  my  course  would 
have  made  a “regular  practitioner” 
smile,  but  I could  only  use  such  re- 
medies as  I had  at  hand,  and  trust 
in  Providence  to  guide  my  ignorance. 

While  we  were  thus  employed, 
Huldah  arrived  with  the  hot  water, 
into  which  I poured  oil  of  hemlock 
— having  heard  that  vapor-baths  pre- 
pared with  hemlock  boughs  had 
been  found  efficacious  in  this  disease 
— and  set  Huldah  to  wringing  the 
blankets  from  it,  and  assisting  me 
in  wrapping  them  closely  around 
him,  layer  over  layer.  While  we 
were  rubbing  him,  the  cramps  were 
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so  severe  that  the  hand  passed  over 
lumps  under  the  skin  as  hard  as 
bone  the  whole  length  of  the  limbs. 
With  what  intense  anxiety  I watched 
for  the  slightest  softening  of  their  ri- 
gidity, hoping  it  might  be  a favorable 
indication!  And  with  what  a flood 
of  thankful  tears — the  first  I had 
dared  allow  myself  to  shed — did  I 
at  length  discover  the  least  faint 
yielding  of  that  frightful  tension  and 
alleviation  of  the  excruciating  spasms ! 
Yet  I allowed  no  relaxation  in  the 
use  of  remedies  to  follow  these  first 
encouraging  symptoms.  As  soon  as 
I hoped  his  stomach  would  retain  it, 
I administered  frequent  doses  of  hot 
brandy  punch  in  small  quantities. 
Before  morning,  I had  the  unuttera- 
ble satisfaction  of  seeing  him  swallow, 
without  difficulty  or  nausea,  a cup  of 
tea  in  which  cracker  was  soaked, 
soon  after  which  a slight  general 
perspiration  appeared,  the  spasms 
ceased  entirely,  and  the  exhausted 
sufferer  fell  into  a quiet  sleep.  At 
dawn,  I roused  him  gently  to  take 
more  nourishment,  and,  when  he 
slept  again,  I returned  to  the  house, 
under  the  joyful  persuasion  that  the 
danger  was  now  past,  and  that  the 
patient  with  good  care  would  soon 
recover. 

The  state  of  that  afflicited  family 
during  all  this  painful  scene  can 
scarcely  be  imagined,  much  less  por- 
trayed in  words  1 The  silent  anguish 
of  his  aged  mother,  kneeling  through 
the  livelong  night,  and  finding  her 
only  solace  in  that  unfailing  resource, 
the  beads;  the  clinging  affection  and 
harrowing  grief  of  the  poor  broken- 
hearted wife  and  mother,  with  her 
trembling  children  huddled  around 
her  in  helpless  dismay;  their  joy 
when  the  first  favorable  symptoms 
appeared;  and  the  general  thanks- 
givings at  last,  accompanied  by  pray- 
ers that  every  blessing  might  follow 
me  and  mine — all  these  are  matters 


to  be  carried  fresh  in  the  memory 
while  life  shall  last,  but  not  to  be 
conveyed  in  words. 

My  poor  little  brother,  too  ! He 
had  been  so  agitated  with  nervous 
and  sympathetic  distress  that,  fearing 
the  consequences  of  permitting  him 
to  remain  a witness  of  such  sufferings, 
I had  insisted  on  his  going  home 
and  to  bed  soon  after  midnight ; and 
once,  when,  leaving  the  patient  with 
Huldah  for  a few  minutes,  1 ran  to 
the  house  to  look  after  the  children, 
I found  him  in  a feverish  state  that 
quite  alarmed  me.  The  reaction  of 
the  happy  morning  news,  however, 
soon  restored  him,  and  I had  the 
comfort  of  seeing  everything  taking 
a prosperous  course  with  the  strang- 
ers and  at  home. 

As  for  Huldah — my  sturdy,  strong- 
nerved  Huldah — who  always  made 
herself  out  for  the  most  heartless,  un- 
feeling person  in  the  world  when 
she  most  feared  she  might  be  sus- 
pected of  being  “ soft,”  and  who  had 
set  herself  with  the  coolness,  quick 
resource,  and  tact  of  a true  Yankee 
(the  readiest  and  most  ingenious  of 
all  people  for  a sudden  emergency), 
and  with  all  the  strength  of  her  reso- 
lute hands  and  heart,  to  second  my 
efforts  for  the  relief  of  the  sufferer, 
accomplishing  more  and  to  better 
purpose  than  a half-dozen  like  my 
poor  weak  self  could  perform — she 
could  only  say,  with  averted  and 
bashful  face,  in  reply  to  my  morning 
commendations  of  her  unexpected 
qualities  and  conduct  as  a nurse,  and 
half-choking  with  suppressed  emotion 
between  each  muttered  sentence : 

“ If  folks  will  be  such  tarnal  gumps  as 
to  go  round  a-hunting  up  such  poor 
mis’able  critters,  and  a-turnin’  all 
creation  t’other  side  up  to  wait  on 
’em,  I d’n’  know  what  a body  could 
do  but  take  hold  and  help.  I hain’t 
much  opinion  of  them  Paddywhacks, 
as  a gin’ral  thing,  but  to  see  that  are 
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poor  feller  so  torn  to  pieces,  and  so 
kinder  patient  too,  I tell  you  ’twas 
more’n  I could  stand.  But  that  wan’t 
the  worst  on’t,  neither;  ’twas  his  poor 
old  mother!  I never  did  see  any- 
thing in  all  my  born  days  that  beat 
me  like  that  1 There  she  was  so 
broke  down,  and  a-praying  all  the 
time  like  an  old  saint,  so  kinder  meek 
and  humble-like  1 It  made  me  think 
of  my  own  mother,  that’s  been  dead 
and  gone  this  many  a year,  and 
thinks  I,  ‘ You  sha’n’t  have  to  mourn 
for  that  son,  if  old  Huldah  can  do 
anything  to  save  him ;’  so,  you  see, 
’twas  more  my  own  mother  than 
his’n  or  him  that  I was  a-thinkin’  of 
arter  all !”  And  poor  Huldah  fairly 
“ broke  down  ” herself  into  a hearty 
fit  of  crying. 

The  recovery  of  my  patient  was  as 
rapid  as  his  attack  had  been  sudden. 
For  two  days,  I prepared  and  admin- 
istered his  food  with  great  caution, 
and  after  four  days  of  rest,  and  a 
plentiful  supply  of  nourishing  food, 
they  were  all  sufficiently  recruited  to 
resume  their  journey  safely.  Mean- 
while, I had  laid  all  the  plans  for  it. 

On  the  evening  previous  to  their 
departure,  I had  called  our  man — 
who  livei  in  the  neighborhood  and 
“ boarded  ” himself,  so  that  we  had 
found  no  difficulty  in  keeping  this 
whole  affair  from  his  knowledge — 
and  directed  him  to  harness  the 
horses  in  our  large  farm-wagon,  be- 
fore daylight  the  next  morning,  to 
carry  a family  in  whom  we  were  in- 
terested to  the  lake,  in  order  that 
they  might  take  a canal-boat  for 
Albany. 

Accordingly,  I had  the  satisfaction 
of  starting  them  off  from  our  own 
door,  accompanied  by  my  brother, 
with  a capacious  lunch-basket  well 
stocked  with  substantial  viands  for 
their  use,  before  any  one  was  astir 
in  the  village.  When  they  reached 
the  lake,  our  name  and  their  escort 


were  sufficient  guarantees  with  the 
captain  of  the  canal-boat  to  settle 
all  matters  connected  with  their  fur- 
ther progress  without  difficulty. 

At  our  parting,  the  aged  grand- 
mother took  my  hand  in  one  of  hers, 
and,  laying  the  other  one  gently  on 
my  head,  lifted  her  eyes  reverently 
to  heaven,  and  whispered : “ May 
the  great  God,  who  has  witnessed 
all  you  have  done  for  the  afflicted 
stranger,  reward  and  bless  you,  and 
all  belonging  to  you ! May  his 
peace  be  about  your  path  through 
life,  and  his  Blessed  Virgin  Mother, 
with  all  the  holy  angels,  smooth  and 
comfort  your  dying  Ted,  and  conduct 
youu  soul  to  eternal  bliss !” 

“ I thank  you,  my  dear  good  wo- 
man,” I replied,  “ for  your  prayers 
to  God  for  me  and  mine.  But  you 
know  we  do  not  believe  in  seeking 
help  from  the  saints  and  angels — ” 

“ May  be  they’ll  help  you,  then, 
whether  you  will  or  no  ! Heaven 
never  forgets  such  kindness  as  you 
have  shown  to  the  desolate.  ‘ We 
were  hungry,  and  you  fed  us ; strang- 
ers, and  you  took  us  in ; sick,  and  you 
ministered  unto  us.’  Has  not  our 
dear  Lord  and  Saviour  pronounced 
his  blessing  upon  such  ? Yes,  in- 
deed ! And  his  Blessed  Virgin  Mo- 
ther, with  the  holy  angels,  will  aid 
you  in  life,  and  guide  you  to  him, 
whether  you  will  or  no;  and  the 
thought  of  it  consoles  my  poor  wi- 
dowed heart  this  day  I ” 

And  so  we  parted.  I did  not  ask 
their' name,  nor  did  they  ask  mine. 
We  wanted  to  know  as  little  of  each 
other  as  possible  in  those  excited 
times,  in  case  the  circumstances  I 
have  related  should  be  discovered, 
and  trouble  ensue. 

I have  often  asked  myself.  Did 
the  prayers  and  blessing  of  that  aged 
saint  procure  for  me  and  mine,  long 
years  after  those  events,  the  great 
gift  of  faith  ? The  question  cannot 
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be  answ€  red  in  time ; but  the  gift,  if 
we  hold  it  steadfastly,  will  assuredly 
form  the  theme  of  thanksgiving  for  a 
numerous  and  united  household  in 
efernity ! 

During  many  succeeding  years, 
my  thoughts  often  reverted  with  in- 
terest to  those  strangers,  and  with 
regret  that  I did  not  even  know  their 
names. 

My  beautiful  baby-girl  passed  from 
her  cradle  to  heaven.  My  boy  had 
grown  into  a merry,  w'ayward  strip- 
ling, full  of  mischievous  pranks,  but 
fond  of  ]iis  books  withal,  and  alrea- 
dy prepared  to  enter  college.  My 
“ little  brother,”  loveliest  and  gen- 
tlest of  boys — who  at  the  age  of 
four  years  was  solemnly  committed 
to  my  care  by  our  dying  father — 
had  graduated  with  honor  from  the 
university  of  Vermont,  studied  law 
in  my  husband’s  office,  picked  up  his 
scanty  patrimony — carefully  preserv- 
ed for  him  by  his  good  brother-in- 
law — and  started  the  previous  au- 
tumn for  the  far  West  to  seek  his 
fortune.  I received  a letter  from 
him  at  St.  Paul,  Minnesota,  where 
he  thought  of  establishing  himself 
Then  many  months  passed,  and  I 
heard  nothing  further.  My  heart 
was  filled  with  anxiety,  and  oppress- 
ed with  the  most  gloomy  conjectures 
as  to  the  cause  of  his  silence,  when 
the  following  letter,  written  in  a fal- 
tering hand,  entirely  different  from 
his  usual  clear,  bold  style,  explained 
it  all : 

B , Iowa,  March,  18-. 

Dear  Sister  : I know  you  have 
been  wondering  and  anxious  during 
my  long  silence,  and  your  anxieties 
have  been  but  too  well  founded,  as 
you  will  know  when  you  have  read 
this  letter,  which  I shall  write  by 
snatches,  as  my  physician  will  per- 
mit. 

Soon  after  I arrived  at  St.  Paul 
and  dispatched  my  letter  to  you,  I 


set  out  for  a long  journey  on  the 
Western  plains,  to  transact  some  bu- 
siness with  the  Indians  for  a leading 
mercantile  firm  of  that  place. 

While  I was  receiving  packages  of 
valuable  furs,  and  other  articles  of 
Indian  traffic,  in  payment  of  former 
consignments — transmitting  them  by 
trusty  agents  directly  to  my  employ- 
ers— and  engaged  in  making  con- 
tracts for  future  supplies,  a band  of 
the  fierce  Sioux  came  suddenly  upon 
us,  and  captured  the  whole  party. 
They  hurried  us  off  to  the  North- 
west, where  winter  soon  set  in  with 
frightful  rigor.  I was  wholly  unsup- 
plied with  clothing  necessary  to  de- 
fend me  against  the  inclemency  of 
the  climate. 

Forced  to  undertake  long  journeys 
with  parties  in  guest  of  furs,  and  to 
labor  early  and  late  in  taking  and 
dressing  them,  with  such  a scanty 
allowance  of  food  that  I was  almost 
famished,  my  sufferings  became  at 
length  so  intolerable  that  I deter- 
mined to  escape,  or  die  in  the  at- 
tempt. 

Taking  advantage  of  a carousal 
in  which  my  companions  were  in- 
dulging— after  having  met  some  iti- 
nerant traders,  and  exchanged  furs 
with  them  for  whiskey — and  while  they 
were  in  the  stupor  of  intoxication,  I 
took  a flask  of  the  liquor,  the  gun  I 
was  allowed  to  use  for  procuring 
game,  and  what  ammunition  I could 
find,  and  started  in  as  direct  a course 
for  the  South  as  I could  guess  with- 
out any  certain  means  of  determin- 
ing. 

As  long  as  the  ammunition  lasted, 

I succeeded  in  getting  sufficient  food 
to  sustain  life,  but  my  sufferings  from 
cold  and  fatigue  were  past  descrip- 
tion ; nor  would  I pain  your  tender 
heart  by  giving  the  full  picture  if  I 
could.  My  feet  and  hands  were 
frozen  several  times  so  badly  that  I 
feared  I should  lo.se  the  power  to 
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use  them  entirely.  I did  not  dare  to 
stop  for  rest  or  sleep,  lest  the  numb- 
ness which  oppressed  my  whole  frame 
should  pass  into  the  final  torpor  of 
death. 

Before  ray  ammunition  was  ex- 
hausted, I began  to  experience  a soft- 
ening in  the  air  and  a yielding  in 
the  intensity  of  the  cold.  When  at 
length  that  supply  w^as  gone,  I wan- 
dered on  and  on,  in  the  lonely  wilds, 
the  weather  getting  more  and  more 
mild,  until  finally,  becoming  so  utter- 
ly famished,  faint,  and  prostrate  that 
my  tottering  feet  refused  any  longer 
to  perform  their  office,  I sank  down, 
resigning  myself  to  the  Divine  Will, 
and  to  the  care  of  the  Blessed  Virgin 
and  my  guardian  angel.  I soon  fell 
into  a state  which  was  neither  a 
sleep  nor  a swoon,  but  partook  of  the 
nature  of  both.  How  long  I remain- 
ed in  that  condition,  I have  no  idea  ; 
but,  when  I began  painfully  to  revive, 
I became  dimly  conscious  that  soft 
voices  were  whispering  near  me ; that 
friendly  hands  were  diligently  em- 
ployed in  applying  a vigorous  course 
of  measures  for  my  restoration.  Fric- 
tion with  the  hand,  and  with  flannel 
cloths  saturated  in  some  pungent 
mixture,  was  kept  up.  Stimulants 
were  poured  in  small  quantities  and 
at  short  intervals  into  my  mouth,  and 
the  first  words  I distinctly  heard 
were,  “ Thank  God ! he  has  swal- 
lowed for  the  first  time.  Now,  my 
boys,  take  courage,  and  work  with  a 
will ! we  shall  soon  have  him  alive 
again.” 

My  head  was  completely  bewilder- 
ed. I could  not  recall  a feature  of 
the  past,  or  form  an  idea  of  the  pre- 
sent, or  of  the  circumstances  in  which 
I found  myself.  When  I opened  my 
eyes  and  looked  around  me,  exclaim- 
ing, “ Where  am  I ? and  what  has 
happened  ?”  an  elderly  woman,  who 
sat  by  me  chafing  my  hands,  said 
kindly,  “ No  matter,  my  son ! You  are 
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with  friends  who  will  take  care  of 
you,  and  you  must  keep  perfectly 
quiet.” 

I resigned  myself  in  full  and  peace- 
ful trust  to  their  care.  In  my  bewil- 
dered condition,  my  first  impulse  was 
to  renew  the  frantic  efforts  I had 
been  forced  to  make,  during  all  that 
agonizing  journey  in  the  wilderness, 
to  preserve  the  life  with  whkh  God 
had  entrusted  me.  Oh!  the  unut- 
terable relief  that  came  with  the 
slowly  dawning  assurance  that  I 
need  make  those  efforts  no  more ! I 
abandoned  myself  to  sweet  refresh- 
ing sleep,  and,  when  I again  awoke, 
it  was  to  a clear  consciousness  of  all 
around  me,  of  the  perils  I had  en- 
countered, and  the  rescue  which  had 
been  vouchsafed  by  a kind  Provi- 
dence when  I could  no  longer  help 
myself. 

Absolute  quiet  for  some  days  and 
entire  abstinence  from  all  conversa- 
tion were  strictly  enforced  by  the  phy- 
sician. After  several  days  of  silence, 
I was  lying  in  the  half-drowsy  state 
induced  by  my  exhausted  condition, 
the  man,  whom  I first  saw  and  heard 
when  I revived,  and  the  woman  I 
have  mentioned,  sitting  by  me,  when 
I suddenly  cried  out,  with  an  emo- 
tion the  more  startling  from  being  so 
long  suppressed : “ Oh  ! my  sister  and 
my  friends,  how  will  they  feel  when 
they  hear  all  this  ?” 

“ Where  do  your  friends  live  ?”  he 
inquired. 

“In  S , Vermont,”  I replied. 

“InS ,Vermont!  That  I should 

hear  the  name  again!”  he  exclaim- 
ed in  great  amazement,  then  fer- 
vently added : 

“ Thank  God  that  I have  at 
length  had  a chance  to  pay  some- 
thing toward  a debt  I have  long 
owed  that  place  on  account  of  a 
family  living  in  it !” 

I asked  to  whom  he  alluded,  when 
he  told  me  the  whole  story  of  the 
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afflicted  family  we  took  care  of  in 
the  cholera  season ; and,  to  my  as- 
tonishment, he  was  himself  that  very 
victim  of  the  cholera,  and  his  family 
the  identical  one ! It  was  his  turn 
to  be  astonished  when  I told  him  I 
was  the  little  boy  who  found  them 
in  the  ravine  ! 

His  sons  were  out  surveying  some 
wild  lands  belonging  to  him  when 
they  found  me  apparently  lifeless  in 
the  woods. 

This  place  is  in  Sopth-western 
Iowa,  where  they  first  settled.  His 
older  brother  lives  near  him.  His 
mother  died  some  years  since.  He 
says  she  never  ceased  to  pray  for 
us  while  she  lived.  Their  children 
are  married  and  settled  around  them, 
and  they  are  wealthy,  influential  peo- 
ple, and  highly  respected  by  every 
body,  as  I have  learned  from  the 
physician. 

You  should  have  witnessed  the 
welcomes  I have  received  from  the 
whole  family  since  they  have  heard 
who  I am ! There  was  nothing  too 
much  for  them  to  do  for  me  before, 
as  the  stranger  whom  God  had 
thrown  upon  their  care;  but  now 
their  manifestations  of  affection  and 
gratitude  are  unbounded!  They  in- 
sist upon  my  investing  my  little  capi- 
tal in  a portion  of  their  lands,  at  the 
original  Government  price — a mere 
fraction  of  what  they  are  now  worth, 
so  much  has  the  value  been  enhanc- 
ed since  they  purchased.  They  are 
also  determined  that  I shall  settle  in 
the  village  near  by,  which  is  the 
shire-town  of  the  county,  and  offers 
a good  opening  for  a young  lawyer. 
So,  as  soon  as  my  strength  is  suffi- 
ciently recruited,  I intend  to  engage 
an  office  there,  settle  up  my  little 
affairs  at  St.  Paul’s,  and  take  a new 
start. 

I have  not  told  you  about  the  ba- 
by-girl of  other  years,  who  was  of  the 
same  age  with  our  darling  whom  the 


angels  claimed.  Well,  she  is  a bril- 
liant, beautiful  young  lady,  and  a thrif- 
ty assistant  to  her  mother  in  house- 
keeping, and  highly  accomplished 
withal,  for  she  was  educated  at  a 
convent  g'/  the  Sacred  Heart  in  St. 
Louis.  She  is  playing  a piece  of 
music/  on  the  piano,  with  exquisite 
skill  and  expression,  while  I am  writ- 
ing; and  I am  tempted  to  lay  down 
my  pen,  and  take  my  place  beside 
her.  And — shall  I tell  you  ? but  no  ! 
you  have  half-guessed  already — that 
your  susceptible  brother  is  at  this 
moment  the  devoted  lover  of  this 
rose  of  Iowa,  and  hopes  soon  to 
claim  the  dainty  little  hand ' which 
is  flying  so  deftly  over  the  keys  for 
his  own,  with  the  full  consent  of  all 
concerned,  you  may  be  sure  ! 

My  new  friends  have  extensive 
business  connections,  and  will  be 
able  to  throw  a large  amount  of 
practice  into  my  hands — which  is  all 
an  energetic  young  lawyer  wants — 
and  the  property  their  kindness  has 
already  put  in  my  possession  is  a 
little  fortune  to  start  with.  So  be 
sure,  dear  sister,  to  thank  God  for  all 
the  mercies  he  has  bestowed  upon 
your  unworthy  brother. 

“ How  strange  are  the  ways  of  Pro- 
vidence ! and  how  fully  did  we  rea- 
lize, in  this  singular  instance,  the 
truth  of  that  saying  uttered  by  the 
wisest  of  men,  ‘ Cast  thy  bread  upon 
the  waters,  and  thou  shalt  find  it  after 
many  days !’  ” 

“ Well,  certainly,  that  was  a curi- 
ous and  most  providential  series  of 
coincidences  all  the  way  through  !” 
exclaimed  a sprightly  young  lady  who 
had  been  a very  attentive  listener 
to  the  narrative.  “ But  did  that  good 
old  grandmother  really  have  any  in- 
fluence in  com'-erting  you  and  your 
family  to  Catholicism  ? I have  al- 
ways wondered  how  it  was  brought 
about,  at  a time  when  so  little  was 
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known,  and  such  bitter  prejudices 
prevailed  about  the  Catholic  religion, 
in  these  parts.  Now  these  changes 
are  so  frequent  that  they  hardly  ex- 
cite surprise,  but  it  was  different  then.” 

“No  doubt  her  prayers,  and  the 
indelible  impression  made  by  her  un- 
wavering faith  and  confiding  piety 
upon  my  mind  and  heart,  must  have 
had  their  effect.  Our  heavenly  Fa- 
ther uses  Instruments  for  performing 
his  merciful  designs  upon  those  whose 
spiritual  discernment  he  enlightens 
to  see  what  is  hidden  from  others. 
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It  is  often  impossible,  hurhanly  speak- 
ing, for  the  subjects  of  his  grace  to 
explain  the  process  by  which  the 
work  was  accomplished,  the  gift  of 
faith  received,  and  their  feet  placed 
upon  the  rock  of  certainty  and  truth. 
Enough  for  them  to  know  that  the 
great  and  glorious  gift  is  the  sun  of 
their  spiritual  firmament,  and  will 
continue  fixed  and  firm  as  eternity 
when  the  sun  and  moon  of  this  earth- 
ly planet  shall  disappear,  and  * the 
heavens  depart,  as  a scroll  that  is 
rolled  together !’  ” 
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When  the  happy  i.  hristmas-time 
approached,  our  young  invalid  was 
constantly  busied  in  the  most  mys- 
terious way  with  a great  variety  of 
fancy  articles,  her  own  handiwork,  at 
which  the  adroit  little  fingers  wrought 
nimbly,  imparting  a finish  of  unri- 
valled neatness  and  perfection. 

It  was  her  custom,  upon  every  re- 
currence of  the  season  in  which  she 
most  delighted,  to  provide  some  to- 
ken of  love  for  each  of  her  numerous 
friends,  as  a memento  prepared  by 
the  diligent  hands  that  might  be  fold- 
-ed  to  their  lasting  rest  before  another 
should  appear. 

How  we  treasured  those  tokens ! 
And  how  vividly  the  sight  of  the 
delicate  bead-embroidered  watch-case 
• — with  its  skilfully  arranged  compart- 
ments for  jewelry  and  other  toilet 
articles — toward  which  my  eye  is 
ever  and  anon  glancing  while  I write, 
brings  back  the  pale  face  of  that  gen- 
tle girl,  all  beaming  with  love  and 
purity,  as  she  moved  joyously  among 
us,  dispensing  these  gifts  from  her 
Christmas-tree,  on  that  wintry  eve- 
ning some  twenty  years  ago ! 

The  eve  of  the  great  festival  fell 
upon  Wednesday  in  the  year  which  I 
write,  and  she  had  summoned  a full 
attendance  of  her  coterie  upon  the 
occasion.  An  intensely  cold  and 
driving  snow-storm  without  added 
tenfold  charms  to  the  expression  of 
hospitality  and  good  cheer  within, 
imparted  by  a blazing  wood-fire, 
which  crackled  and  sparkled  merrily 
on  the  hearth,  bathing  in  warm  efful- 
.gencethe  gorgeously  bedecked  Christ- 


mas-tree in  the  centre  of  her  apart- 
ment, and  sending  its  ruddy  glare — 
through  windows  over  which  no  in- 
hospitable curtains  had  yet  been 
drawn — far  out  into  the  darkness  and 
the  storm  to  welcome  us  as  we  ap- 
proached. 

This  evening,  our  host  being  pre- 
sent at  the  -entertainment,  an  indul- 
gence he  could  seldom  allow  him- 
self, owing  to  the  crowd  of  profes- 
sional cares  and  duties  which  pressed 
too  constantly  upon  him  to  admit  of 
his  leaving  the  office,  our  young 
friend  said  : “ As  my  father  can  give 
us  this  evening,  I have  persuaded 
him  to  furnish  his  quota  for  our 
amusement,  by  relating  one  of  his 
adventures  among  the  scenes  of  his 
early  life  on  the  St.  Lawrence.” 

“ Since  my  daughter  desires  it,  .1 
cannot  refuse,”  he  said,  addressing 
us,  “ though  my  later  years  have  been 
devoted  to  framing  briefs  instead  of 
‘ spinning  yarns  ’ — two  occupations  so 
widely  different  that  I fear  I shall 
prove  but  an  awkward  story-teller.” 

Not  so  was  it  with  me  when,  in 
the  heyday  of  youth  and.  hilarity,  I 
was  a madcap  student  in  the  office  of 

Judge  H , in  Northwestern  New 

York.  I could  then  hold  my  own  in 
whatever  came  uppermost,  whether 
it  was  to  cram  my'  head  with  legal 
quiddities,  chop  logic  with  my  fellow- 
students,  sing  a song,  dance  a jig, 
bear  my  hand  in  a “ bit  of  a fight,” 
build  a ‘‘  castle  in  Spain,”  or  get  off 
a will-o’-the-wisp  story  with  a mar- 
vellously long  bow.  In  sliort,  for 
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any  emergency  I was  then  up  and 
coming — as  we  say — on  the  spur  of 
the  moment.  As  I look  back  upon 
what  I was,  and  contrast  the  picture 
v/ith  what  I am,  it  is  not  easy  to  be- 
lieve that  the  hard-wrought  old  pro- 
fessional hack  of  the  present  can 
bear  any  relation  to  that  harum-sca- 
rum, neck-or-no thing  fellow  of  the 
olden  time. 

While  I was  still  a student,  I was 
sent  on  a distant  collecting  tour  up 
the  St.  Lawrence  to  various  places. 
In  the  course  of  the  excursion,  I was 
detained  most  unwillingly  for  some 
days  at  a dreary  “ tavern  ” in  the 
woods,  with  little  to  do  but  wait  pa- 
tiently, which,  for  one  of  my  irrita-: 
ble,  restless  temper,  was  more  than 
enough.  There  were  no  books,  pa- 
pers, or  people  to  break  the  dead 
monotony,  and  the  place,  taken  alto- 
gether, was  so  utterly  dismal  that  even 
my  usually  exuberant  spirits,  which  I 
had  thought  were  equal  to  any  pos- 
sibilities, played  me  false,  and  left 
me  glum  as  an  owl.  The  very  ele- 
ments seemed  in  league  to  assist  in 
adding  darker  tints  to  the  woe-be- 
gone  features  of  the  region,  for  it 
rained  incessantly.  Not  one  of  your 
honest,  down-pouring,  splashing  rains 
that  serve  to  wash  the  face  of  nature, 
and  keep  bright  and  clean  the  hope 
of  a happy  clearing  up  by  and  by, 
but  a sullen  drip,  drip,  which  only 
sufficed  to  drown  all  expectation  that 
the  sun  would  ever  shine  again,  and 
make  every  object  upon  which  the 
eye  rested  look  bedraggled  and  for- 
lorn. Even  the  ducks  in  the  yard  en- 
tered a vigorous  protest  by  their  con- 
tinued and  doleful  quacking  against 
such  nim  and  doll  proceedings. 

While  I was  sitting  in  a mood  be-, 
tween  sulkiness  and  absolute  exasper- 
ation, mine  host  of  the  backwoods 
entered  and  tried  to  open  a chat. 
He  began  with  a hint  at  politics — no 
response;  a touch  upon  the  weather — 


only  a glower;  he  glanced  at  hunting 
sports  in  the  vicinity,  with  no  better 
success.  Finally,  he  remarked  ca- 
sually, ‘‘Guess  the  young  folks  is 
having  an  all-fired  jolly  time  on’t, 
over  to  the  Jib  way  !” 

“ How  so  ?”  I asked,  somewhat 
aroused  from  my  apathy. 

“ Why,  here,  not  long  ago,  a whole 
lot  on  ’em  went  over  there  to  see 
some  settlers  that’s  jest  moved  in 
from  Varmount,  and  they  do  say 
such  doin’s  was  never  heard  on’s 
they’re  havin’;  ’tween  the  fiddlin’  and 
the  dancin’,  the  feastin’  and  frolick- 
ing, it  does  beat  all  natur’,  I ’xpect. 
Them  Injun  hunters  is  cur’us  kind  o’ 
critters ; they  ain’t  apt  to  take  notice 
of  such  sort  o’  doin’s,  as  a gin’ril 
thing,  but  they  consorted  there  for 
the  good  eatin’,  I guess ; they’re  tar- 
nal  hands  for  that,  I warrant  ye. 
One  on  ’em’s  here  now,  and  told  me 
all  ’bout  it.  He’s  a-goin’  back  to- 
day.” 

“ How  will  he  go — on  foot  ?” 

“ Lord  bless  you,  no  ! Catch  an 
Injun  goin’  a-foot  where  a canoe’ll 
carry  him;  leastwise,  if  ’tain’t  to  a 
hunt.  He’s  a-goin’  in  his  canoe.” 

“ Do  you  suppose  he  would  take 
me?” 

“ Guess  so ; can  ask  him  any- 
how.” 

He  went  out,  and  soon  returned 
with  an  athletic  Indian,  who  agreed 
to  take  a passenger  with  him  to  the 
“ Jib  way.” 

I wrapped  my  “Macintosh”  around 
me,  and  bade  defiance  to  the  driz- 
zling rain.  Anything  was  better  than 
the  gloomy  silence  of  that  dreary  so- 
litude. 

Our  voyage  was  not  a long  one. 
I found  the  party  to  which  I intro- 
duced myself  as  merry  as  I could  de- 
sire, and  disposed  to  proffer  a cordial 
welcome  to  the  new-comer.  All  the 
circumstances  of  that  festive  scene 
in  the  woods,  the  agreeable  acquaint- 
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ances  I formed  in  the  family  and 
among  their  guests,  the  sports,  the 
merry-making,  the  surprise  and  no- 
velty of  the  whole,  contrasted  with 
the  joyless  place  from  which  I was 
a fugitive,  increased  my  enjoyment 
immeasurably.  During  the  days  I 
was  detained  in  the  neighborhood, 
I passed  all  the  time,  I could  spare 
vdth  my  new  friends.  That  I after- 
v/ards  wooed  and  won  a bird  from 
that  nest  in  the  greenwood  pertains 
not  to  this  narrative.  When  my  busi- 
ness in  that  vicinity  was  completed, 
I left  it  with  greater  reluctance  than 
I had  at  first  experienced  on  being 
detained  there. 

My  Indian  navigator  and  his  bark 
canoe  had  given  such  satisfaction 
that  I engaged  him  to  convey  me  to 
a place  some  miles  above  the  exten- 
sive bay  on  the  shore  of  which  I had 
first  halted,  where  a merchant  resid- 
ed with  whom  my  employer  had 
some  business  relations.  After  ac- 
complishing my  errand  there,  we 
started  on  our  returning  voyage. 

Twilight  was  just  stealing  over  the 
surface  of  the  waters,  whose  ripple 
reflected  the  rays  of  the  harvest  moon 
in  myriads  of  sparkling  forms,  as  we 
passed  through  the  intricate  mazes 
of  the  “ Thousand  Islands,”  invested 
by  the  soft  illumination  with  new  and 
manifold  charms,  surpassing  those 
which  surround  them  at  noonday. 

I had  never  before  glided  through 
the  windings  of  that  labyrinth  at  such 
an  hour,  and  it  seemed  like  succes- 
sive glimpses  of  fairy-land. 

“ There,”  said  the  Indian,  ‘‘is  the  is- 
land of  the  spirit- voices,  the  shrine  of 
the  Onondaga  Teardrop,”  pointing  to 
a lofty  island  a short  distance  in  ad- 
vance of  us,  which  seemed  to  have 
been  reft  through  its  centre  and  sepa- 
rated by  some  sudden  convulsion  of 
nature,  leaving  a chasm,  a few  feet  only 
in  width,  through  which  the  waters 
flowed  silently,  but  with  a depth  that. 


he  assured  me,  was  unfathomable. 
As  we  looked,  a sheet  of  white  foam, 
not  unlike  a small  canoe  in  form, 
glittered  for  a moment  in  the  moon- 
beams, and  swept  suddenly  into  the 
narrow  channel. 

“ See !”  the  Indian  exclaimed.  “ It 
is  the  white  canoe  of  the  spirit-mai- 
den: let  us  follow!”  And  before  I had 
time  for  objection  or  remonstrance, 
we  were  swiftly  taking  the  direction  of 
the  phantom  canoe.  My  heart  throb- 
bed with  excitement  as  the  impetu- 
ous current  carried  us  through  the 
pass,  which  must  have  been  but  dim- 
ly lighted  at  noon-day,  but  was  now 
involved  in  utter  darkness ; so  dense 
wa-s  the  shade  formed  by  the  trees 
and  bushes  that  bent  over  the  preci- 
pice on  either  side,  and  mingled  their 
foliage  far  above  our  heads. 

Upon  our  entrance,  the  Indian 
lifted  his  paddle,  leaving  the  canoe 
to  float  with  the  current,  and  bowed 
hfe  head  reverently,  breathing  some 
expressions  softly  in  his  own  tongue, 
which  I understood  sufficiently  to 
know  that  he  was  reciting  an  invoca- 
tion to  the  spirit-maiden.  I shudder- 
ed to  hear  that  invocation  repeated 
more  distinctly  than  it  was  uttered, 
in  plaintive,  almost  musical  cadences, 
on  one  hand,  and  in  sighing  intona- 
tions of  regret  and  fear,  on  the  other — 
above,  below,  far  off  from  the  deep- 
est recesses  of  the  island  on  each 
side,  far  up  among  the  tangled  thick- 
ets of  the  forest  above,  and  all  around 
us,  as  if  countless  voices  were  re- 
sponding to  the  appeal. 

“ Surprising !”  I exclaimed  in  a 
louder  tone  than  that  of  the  Indian, 
when  immediately  the  word  was 
caught  up  and  sent  bounding,  as  it 
were,  back  and  forth,  above  and  be- 
low, in  accents  of  reproof,  sorrow, 
interrogation,  mockery,  and  terror, 
as  if  the  sounds  were  vibrating  over 
innumerable  chords,  and  each  one 
attuned  to  a distinct  emotion,  while 
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the  ripples  caused  by  the  motion  of 
our  canoe  breaking  against  the  rocks 
on  either  side,  with  their  echo,  per- 
formed an  accompaniment  resembling 
successive  peals  of  half-suppressed 
laughter. 

So  startled,  and  even  terrified,  w’-as 
I at  this  strange  manifestation,  that 
I was  not  sorry  when  our  canoe 
emerged  in  safety  from  the  dim  re- 
cesses of  that  channel  into  the  clear 
moonlight  again. 

As  I looked  back  upon  that  lovely 
island,  reposing  calmly  under  the 
pale  moonbeams,  it  would  be  impos- 
sible for  language  to  paint  the  pecu- 
liar beauty  and  weird  loneliness  of 
its  aspect,  clothed  in  dark  foliage, 
and  bending  in  silent  sadness,  as  it 
were,  over  the  green  waters. 

“ Ah  ! that  such  beauty,  varying  in  the  light 
Of  living  nature,  cannot  be  portrayed 
By  words,  or  by  the  pencil’s  silent  skill, 

But  is  the  property  of  him  alone 
Who  hath  beheld  it,  noted  it  with  care. 

And  in  his  mind  recorded  it  with  love  I” 

Knowing  that  his  people  fondly 
cherish  and  carefully  transmit  the 
traditionary  legends  they  always  at- 
tach to  places  remarkable  for  any 
such  natural  peculiarity,  I importuned 
the  Indian  to  give  me  some  account 
of  the  spirit-maiden  who  was  sup- 
posed to  inhabit  this  solitary  island. 
But  he  obstinately  maintained  the 
grave  silence  characteristic  of  his 
race,  condescending  to  utter  at  inter- 
vals only  a guttural  “Ugh!”  in  tok- 
en of  his  consciousness  that  I was 
addressing  him. 

At  length  I was  fain  to  offer  an 
occult  charm  which  seldom  fails  to 
act  upon  the  savage,  as  the  “ Open 
Sesame''  did  upon  the  cave  of  the 
“ Forty  Thieves,”  in  the  form  of  a 
copious  draught  from  a certain  non- 
descript wickerwork  affair  that  had 
been  slyly  stowed  away  under  the 
seat  I occupied  in  the  canoe.  This 
suddenly  dissolved  his  taciturnity,  and 
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loosened  his  tongue  to  relate  in  brok- 
en English — Avhich  I shall  endeavor 
partially  to  correct — but  in  tolerably 
graceful  sentences,  the  history  I 
sought.  It  is  impossible  for  me  to 
give,  in  their  full  force,  his  highly 
figurative  expressions,  which  in  com- 
mon with  all  his  race,  and  especially 
those  of  the  Onondaga  tribe,  to  which 
he  belonged,  he  used  and  applied 
with  a singular  skill  and  effect  that 
baffle  imitation.  Undoubtedly  my 
interest  in  it  was  also  greatly  enhanc- 
ed rather  than  lessened  by  his  im- 
perfect articulation,  and  the  circum- 
stances under  which  I listened,  as  w'e 
floated  lazily  down  “ the  moonlit 
flood,”  to  the  legend  of  the 

ONONDAGA  TEARDROP. 

In  the  days  of  past  years,  when 
the  red  man  was  still  king  of  the  for- 
ests, and  the  footsteps  of  our  pale 
brethren  had  never  yet  awakened 
their  echoes,  there  dwelt  far  up  the 
waters  of  this  Cataraqui  River,*  even 
unto  the  borders  of  the  great  lake 
which  Indians  call  by  that  name,  a 
brave  and  good  chief  of  the  Onon- 
dagas,  beloved  by  the  allied  tribes, 
and  feared  by  their  enemies,  whose 
name  when  interpreted  signified 
Stormcloud. 

Lower  down  those  waters  dwelt 
the  young  Snowpath,  chief  of  the 
Oneidas.  He  had  seen  the  fair 
daughter  of  the  Stormcloud  in  the 
wigwam  of  her  father,  when  the  In- 
dians assembled  there  in  council. 
To  see  the  bright  Sunbeam  was  to 
love  her,  for  she  moved  not  among 
men  like  a thing  of  earth.  Her  step 
was  as  the  young  fawn’s,  the  tender 
grass  arose  unbent  beneath  its  light 
pressure,  and  her  voice  was  like  the 

* The  Iroquois  called  Lake  Ontario  and  the  St. 
Lawrence  by  this  name.  Other  tribes  gave  both 
the  name  of  Ontario. 
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soft  notes  of  the  wild-wood  bird 
which  cometh  not  within  sound  of 
the  habitations  of  men. 

The  Snowpath  of  the  Oneidas 
loved  and  wooed  the  maiden,  whose 
father,  after  long  persuasion,  consent- 
ed that  the  Sunbeam  should  shine 
upon  the  wigwams  of  the  Oneidas 
(when  he  found  such  was  her  wish 
also),  notwithstanding  her  absence 
would  leave  the  Cloud  alone  and  cold 
to  the  Onondagas.  For  though  she 
had  an  older  brother,  who  was  call- 
ed the  young  Stormcloud,  and  who 
would  pass  into  the  place  of  his  fa- 
ther as  chief,  yet  she  was  his  only 
daughter ; and,  when  her  mother  died 
while  she  was  but  an  infant,  the  old 
chief  had  vowed  he  would  never 
take  another  wife  to  rule  his  wigwam 
and  to  dim  the  light  of  his  Sunbeam 
there.  The  wise  men  of  his  tribe 
could  have  told  him,  had  he  sought 
their  counsel,  that  he  could  not  chain 
the  Sunbeam,  and  that  the  time 
would  come  when  others  would  love 
and  lure  its  light  away  from  his 
abode — a thing  which  he  thought 
not  of  until  the  Oneida  chief  came 
upon  that  errand. 

When  ten  moons  had  passed  after 
the  marriage  of  the  youthful  pair,  a 
band  of  the  fierce  and  powerful  Mas- 
sasaugah  Indians,  wdth  their  allies, 
came  to  make  war  upon  the  five  unit- 
ed tribes  who  lighted  their  council- 
fires  by  the  lodge  of  the  Onondaga 
chief  as  their  head. 

The  allied  Indians  met  them,  and 
after  a fearful  fight  were  victorious; 
but  when  the  Sunbeam  sought  her 
love  among  the  surviving  warriors 
she  found  him  not.  Tremblingly  she 
bent  her  tottering  steps  toward  the 
place  where  lay  the  slain  of  the  bat- 
tle. There,  all  bathed  in  blood,  and 
disfigured  by  the  cruel  scalping-knife, 
did  she  find  her  Snowpath.  She  ut- 
tered no  plaint  of  sorrow,  no  tear 
moistened  her  pale  cheek,  as  she 


gently  raised  the  lifeless  form  of  her 
beloved,  and  bore  it  to  the  burial- 
place  of  her  people,  where  her 
brethren,  in  grief  and  silence,  buried 
it  out  of  their  sight  for  ever. 

She  returned  to  her  father’s  lodge, 
and  on  that  night  gave  birth  to  a 
daughter,  whom  she  named  the  Tear- 
drop— and  died. 

You  have  seen,  my  brother,*  how 
the  scanty  waters  of  small  rivers  bab- 
ble noisily  over  their  beds,  revealing 
thereby  to  all  their  exceeding  shal- 
lowness; but  look  upon  this  great 
stream  of  the  Cataraqui ; strong  and 
almost  resistless  is  the  sweep  of  its 
fathomless  flood,  while  the  deep  si- 
lence thereof  may  well  hush  the 
bravest  spirit  into  the  same  subdued 
stillness  while  contemplating  it. 

Even  like  unto  the  resistless  rush 
of  the  Cataraqui  was  the  flood  of 
anguish  that  enveloped  the  Storm- 
cloud  when  the  light  of  his  Sunbeam 
was  extinguished  for  ever.  Like 
the  sweep  of  that  stream  in  its  silence, 
too,  was  the  grief  which  buried  his 
soul  in  its  unfathomable  depths.  No 
ripple  disturbed  its  surface,  no  sigh 
or  moan  gushed  up  from  the  profound 
abyss ! 

When  they  brought  the  tender 
Teardrop  to  the  old  chief,  h'e  folded 
it  lovingly  to  his  bosom  in  a long 
embrace,  as  if  he  thought  it  had  ab- 
sorbed the  soul  of  its  mother,  while 
it  dissolved  his  own;  and  hoped  even 
then  that  the  Sunbeam,  shining 
through  the  Teardrop,  might  yet  paint 
with  rainbow  hues  the  darkened  path 
of  the  Stormcloud. 

Solemnly  and  reverently  did  his 
children  of  the  forest  note  the  course 
of  their  loved  chieftain’s  griefs  and 
thoughts,  while  none  dared  to  utter 
a word  in  his  presence;  and  when 
the  medicine-w'omen  came  to  take 

♦ Indians  usually  addrets  those  of  their  own 
age  as  “brother;”  their  seniors,  by  the  title  ol 
“ father.” 
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the  child,  to  bind  her,  according  to 
custom,  on  the  tiny  couch  her  mo- 
ther’s hands  had  embroidered  and 
prepared  with  great  care  for  her  re- 
ception, he  waved  them  away  by  a 
motion  of  his  hand,  and  w'ould  not 
allow  the  infant  to  be  fettered  in 
body  or  limb. 

From  that  time,  he  devoted  him- 
self with  the  tenderness  of  a mother 
to  the  care  of  the  young  Teardrop; 
and  when  she  began  to  reward  his 
attentions  with  the  bright  smile  of 
the  Sunbeam,  full  of  intelligence  and 
love,  were  not  the  first  tints  of  the 
rainbow  seen  in  those  smiles  ? 

The  young  Sto-rmcloud  had  now 
become  a valiant  youth,  endowed, 
moreover,  with  wisdom,  prudence, 
and  discretion  beyond  his  years,  so 
that  his  father  called  a council  of  the 
Five  Nations,  and  told  them  it  was 
his  desire  to  resign  their  affairs  into 
the  hands  of  his  son,  and  place  them 
under  his  charge  and  control,  as 
their  chief. 

‘•Behold  the  young  Stormcloud!” 
he  exclaimed.  “ Like  the  well-temper- 
ed bow  of  the  warrior  chieftain,  he  is 
strong  and  supple,  while  I am  like 
the  bow  that  hath  lost  its  spring,  and 
lies  all  unstrung,  after  having  been 
bent  to  the  utmost  in  many  fierce 
struggles.  Take  him,  my  children, 
to  be  your  guide  and  chief.  I will 
give  him  the  aid  of  my  long  experi- 
ence, should  he  need  it ; .and  may  the 
Great  Spirit  rule  his  councils  and 
protect  his  pathway !” 

The  men  of  the  nation,  when  they 
heard  the  desire  of  their  beloved 
chief,  bowed  in  deep  respect  to  his 
decision,  and  laid  their  tomahawks 
in  silence  at  the  feet  of  the  young 
Stormcloud  in  token  of  their  sub- 
mission; though  their  hearts  were 
clothed  in  mourning  with  the  thought 
that  they  could  look  no  longer  to  the 
hand  of  their  father  for  direction  and 
care. 
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As  the  grandchild  of  the  old  chief 
advanced  in  age,  she  increased  in 
charms,  year  by  year,  until  the  bright- 
ness of  the  lamented  Sunbeam  was 
surpassed  in  beauty  by  the  more  pen- 
sive loveliness  of  the  Teardrop. 

She  was  the  pride  of  the  old  man’s 
heart  and  the  light  of  his  eyes,  nor 
did  she  ever  stray  far  from  his 
side. 

Fourteen  summers  had  passed 
since  the  Sunbeam  disappeared  from 
the  path  of  the  Stormcloud,  when  a 
great  number  of  canoes  landed  near 
the  council  lodge  of  the  Ononda- 
gas,  from  a country  far  down  the 
waters  of  the  Cataraqui,  from  which 
some  roving  Indian  hunters  had  not 
long  before  brought  strange  reports 
of  the  arrival  there  of  white-winged 
vessels,  immensely  large,  and  painted 
in  brilliant  colors,  having  eyes  along 
their  sides  from  which  the  lightnings 
flashed,  accompanied  by  frightful 
thunder  that  shook  the  rocks  and 
woods;  that  they  came  flying  with 
the  speed  of  the  wind,  bearing  a mul- 
titude of  men  whose  faces  were  very 
pale,  who  bought  lands  of  the  In- 
dians, and  gave  them  in  return  an 
endless  variety  of  articles  wonderful 
for  splendor,  with  which  to  adorn  their 
persons  and  wigwams,  surpassing 
the  jewels  of  the  mine  in  their  ex- 
ceeding value,  and  the  flowers  of  the 
field  in  their  matchless  beauty  ! 

The  Indians  had  listened  with  great 
interest  and  much  doubt  to  their 
tales;  but,  when  they  told  of  a mi- 
raculous glass  which  the  strangers 
had  held  up  before  them,  and  which 
revealed  their  exact  images — smiling 
when  they  smiled,  moving  when  they 
moved — far  more  plainly  than  the 
Indian  maiden  could  behold  hers  in 
the  clear  fountain  where  she  went 
to  see  herself  when  she  had  plaited 
her  hair  and  painted  her  face,  it  was 
too  much,  and  they  would  listen  no 
longer,  but  turned  away,  exclaiming, 
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“Ugh!  behold  how  our  roving  breth- 
ren excel  in  lying  I They  had  well- 
nigh  made  fools  of  us;  but  the  bad 
spirit  always  leads  his  children  too 
far,  and  they  are  betrayed !” 

Now,  these  canoes  of  which  I have 
told  were  of  marvellous  size,  and  paint- 
ed in  many  colors.  And  they  brought 
a band  of  pale-faced  men  such  as 
the  hunters  had  described,  arrayed 
in  robes  of  dazzling  splendor,  all 
shining  with  gold  and  jewels.  Among 
them  was  one  of  a mild  countenance 
and  majestic  carriage,  who  wore  no 
gold  or  jewels,  but  was  dressed  in  a 
long  black  gown.  He  had  learned 
enough  of  the  Indian  tongue  to  make 
known  the  errand  of  his  companions, 
by  the  help  of  signs  and  motions. 

This  was  to  beg  permission  of  the 
Five  Nations  to  build  a strong  house 
on  the  border  of  the  great  lake, 
where  the  pale-faces  might  come  to 
trade  with  the  Indians,  and  might 
also  protect  them  from  the  fierce 
tribes  of  the  interior. 

A council  was  called,  and  the  old 
Stormcloud  was  prevailed  upon  to 
preside  over  the  solemn  debate. 
Many  speeches  were  made  for  and 
against  the  proposal,  and  its  possible 
benefits  and  evils  carefully  weighed. 
Most  of  the  old  men  advised  a firm 
resistance  to  this  change  in  their  an- 
cient habits  and  customs,  urging  that 
the  measure  was  a knife  with  two 
edges  that  might  cut  both  ways — 
the  strangers  might  protect  their  red 
brethren,  or  they  might  subdue  and 
oppress  them. 

The  young  men  thought  the  per- 
mission required  would  be  more  bene- 
ficial than  dangerous,  and  their  voices 
overruled  in  the  council,  so  that  the 
request  of  the  strangers  was  granted. 

While  the  other  visitors  were  mark- 
ing out  the  place  for  their  strong 
house  and  making  preparations  for 
the  building,  their  commander  pro- 
duced the  presents  he  had  brought 


in  great  store  for  the  chiefs  and  their 
people ; and  the  Black  Gown  I have 
mentioned  called  the  old  chief  aside, 
and  told  him  that  he  had  brought  a 
message  from  the  Great  Spirit  to  the 
red  men,  and  wished  to  deliver  it; 
that  he  was  a messenger  of  their 
Father  in  the  land  of  spirits,  and  had 
no  concern  with  the  matters  which 
engaged  his  companions,  only  to  see 
that  they  obeyed  the  commands  of 
his  Master  in  their  dealings  with  his 
children  of  the  wilderness. 

Old  Stormcloud  listened  with  deep 
attention,  and  sent  out  youths  swift 
of  foot  in  every  direction,  with  orders 
for  the  red  men  to  assemble  imme- 
diately to  receive  a message  from 
the  Great  Spirit,  through  his  servant 
the  Black  Gown. 

They  soon  came,  flocking  in  great 
numbers  to  the  council  lodge.  The 
messenger,  after  lifting  up  his  hands 
and  solemnly  invoking  the  blessing 
of  his  Master  upon  them,  drew  a cru- 
cifix from  his  girdle,  and  they  listen- 
ed in  breathless  silence,  while  he  un- 
folded to  them  in  few  and  plain  words, 
with  the  aid  of  pictures  showing  forth 
each  scene,  the  wonderful  history  of 
man’s  creation ; his  fall  and  its  con- 
sequences; the  infinite  mercy  of  the 
Great  Spirit  to  his  fallen  children  in 
preserving  them  from  despair  by  the 
promise  of  a Redeemer;  and  the 
miracles  by  which  that  promise  was 
kept  in  the  memory  of  men,  as  well  as 
the  record  of  them  preserved  through 
all  the  wars  and  tempests  of  the  ages 
and  their  changes. 

As  he  lingered  upon  the  thrilling 
tale  of  the  Angel  Gabriel’s  message 
to  the  lowly  Virgin;  of  the  humble 
crib  at  Bethlehem,  with  its  attendant 
throng  of  exulting  angels  revealed 
to  the  sight ; of  the  awe-stricken  shep- 
herds, entranced  with  the  harmony 
of  heaven  when  the  words  of  the 
triumph  song  fell  upon  their  ears; 
of  the  Star  which  guided  the  Wise 
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Men,  through  all  the  perils  and  fa- 
tigues of  their  long  journey,  to  the 
manger  where  lay  the  Emmanuel — 
God-with-us — of  the  poverty,  ingra- 
titude, and  scorn  which  haunted  the 
steps  and  embittered  the  cup  of  the 
meek  and  lowly  Jesus  during  his 
suffering  life — who,  being  the  Sover- 
eign Lord  of  heaven  and  earth,  yet 
said  of  himself,  “ The  foxes  have  holes, 
and  the  birds  of  the  air  have  nests; 
but  the  Son  of  man  hath  not  where 
to  lay  his  head  ” — of  the  bloody  sweat 
in  the  lonely  garden,  the  desertion 
of  all  his  friends,  the  scourgings,  the 
crown  of  thorns,  the  faintings  under 
the  burden  of  the  cruel  instrument 
of  torture ; and,  finally,  of  the  awful 
close,  amid  the  terrific  darkness,  agony, 
and  ignominy  of  the  cross,  whereat 
the  sun  hid  his  face  in  dismay,  the 
earth  trembled  and  quaked  with  dread, 
and  the  heavens  thundered  forth  their 
indignation  and  horror — the  hearts 
of  the  bravest  warriors  were  melted, 
tears  flowed  in  torrents  from  their 
eyes,  sobs  were  heard  in  every  part  of 
the  vast  assemblage,  while  they  arose 
as  by  one  motion  to  their  feet,  and 
with  united  voice  addressed  the  ea- 
ger question  to  the  venerable  mes- 
senger, “ Was  it  for  us  ? Did  he,  the 
Great,  the  Merciful,  the'  Good ! suf- 
fer and  die  for  the  red  man  ?” 

The  soul  of  the  teacher  Was  stirred 
to  its  profoundest  depths  by  their  ear- 
nest appeal,  and  he  answer(|d,  in  a 
voice  broken  by  emotion  : “Yes,  my 
children,  it  was  for  you,  for  me,  for 
all  who  will  come  to  the  foot  of  his 
cross  to  seek  him.” 

When,  at  the  close  of  his  instruc- 
tion, he  knelt  and  lifted  up  his  hands, 
the  Indians  knew  he  was  about  to 
pronounce  the  blessing  of  the  great 
Redeemer  upon  them,  and  instantly 
the  whole  multitude  prostrated  them- 
selves to  the  earth  to  receive  it, 
while  he  poured  forth  a fervent  pray- 
er that  they  might  all  be  embraced 
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in  redeeming  love,  and  become  the 
true  children  of  God. 

Not  a soul  in  all  that  crowd  drank 
in  so  eagerly  the  story  of  divine  love 
and  compassion  as  that  of  the  aged 
and  afflicted  Stormcloud.  For  here 
was  opened  a fountain  of  consolation, 
where  his  thirsty  spirit  might  drink 
freely  of  the  waters  of  comfort  and 
repose  in  peace.  Often,  in  his  dreams, 
had  he  been  visited  with  sweet  visions 
of  its  gushing  streams,  but  he  had 
never  hoped  to  taste  their  sweetness 
until  he  should  join  his  Sunbeam  in 
the  land  of  shades.  During  the 
night  after  he  had  listened  to  the 
words  of  the  Black  Gown,  he  slept 
not,  but  in  the  silent  hours  of  dark- 
ness pondered  over  the  awful  yet  con- 
soling tidings  which  had  been  deliver- 
ed to  him  and  his  brethren.  As  his 
soul  feasted  on  this  heavenly  food,  it 
seemed  as  if  he  had  at  some  former 
times  been  blest  with  mysterious 
glimpses — even  tasted  crumbs — of  the 
banquet  now  spread  in  all  its  fulness 
before  him. 

When  the  strangers  were  preparing 
to  depart,  the  old  chief,  with  the  eld- 
ers of  his  tribe,  besought  the  messen- 
ger of  the  Great  Spirit  to  take  pity 
on  their  ignorance,  and  remain  with 
them  for  a season  to  explain  to  them 
still  further  the  message  he  had  deli- 
vered, and  what  they  must  do  to  se- 
cure the  benefits  offered  by  their  Hea- 
venly Father  to  the  red  man  as  well 
as  to  his  pale  brother.  They  assured 
him  they  would  convey  him  in  safety 
to  the  place  whence  he  came,  and 
would  endeavor  in  all  things  to  follow 
his  direction. 

The  compassionate  teacher  could 
not  refuse  their  request,  and  his  com- 
panions departed  without  him. 

The  council  lodge  was  prepared, 
and  an  altar  erected  therein,  upon 
which  he  might  offer,  in  the  presence 
of  astonished  multitudes,  the  Chris- 
tian sacrifice — hitherto  unheard  of  in 
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those  wilds  — after  having  carefully 
explained  to  them  its  solemn  and 
touching  mysteries. 

And  now  they  came  thronging  from 
all  parts,  men  with  their  wives  and 
little  ones,  rejoicing  that  men  a.nd 
women,  old  and  young,  might  all 
share  equally  in  the  blessings  of  the 
heavenly  message. 

Day  after  day  did  the  venerable 
Black  Gown  instruct  his  simple  spir- 
itual children  in  the  truths  and  pre- 
cepts of  the  Gospel  of  Christ,  apply- 
ing himself  diligently,  at  the  same 
time,  to  learn  their  language,  that  he 
might  be  more  easily  understood.  In 
this  he  succeeded  so  well  that  they 
thought  he  must  have  received  some 
gift  of  speech  from  the  Great  Spirit 
not  conferred  on  other  men. 

On  their  part,  they  received  and 
kept  in  their  hearts  his  instructions 
with  such  fidelity  as  greatly  surprised 
and  consoled  their  teacher.  After 
many  days,  he  announced  to  them 
that  he  would  bestow  the  waters  of 
holy  baptism  at  a certain  time  upon 
all  who  desired  to  receive  them,  di- 
recting such  to  come  to  him  and 
make  their  wish  known,  that  he  might 
instruct  each  one  separately  in  prepa- 
ration for  the  solemn  act,  and  select 
a name  that  each  should  bear,  as  a 
sacred  token  of  the  new  character 
thus  assumed. 

The  Black  Gov/n  was  constantly 
employed  for  some  weeks  in  these  la- 
bors of  love;  and  when  he  departed, 
followed  by  the  tears  and  lamenta- 
tions of  his  children,  he  promised  that 
he  would  come  again,  or  send  one  of 
his  brethren  to  dispense  the  gifts  of 
the  Great  Spirit  from  his  holy  altar. 

Among  the  first  who  presented 
themselves  to  receive  the  Christian 
waters  was  the  good  old  Stormcloud 
— who  was  called  in  baptism  Simeon 
— and  his  Teardrop,  who  received  the 
name  of  Myra,  which,  in  the  language 
of  the  older  Scriptures,  hath  the  same 


signification  as  her  Indian  name.  At 
her  baptism,  she  enrobed  herself  in 
snow-white  vestments,  the  materials 
for  which  had  been  presented  by  the 
companions  of  the  Black  Gown,  and 
it  was  noted  that  she  laid  them  not 
aside  from  that  time. 

With  these  came  old  Summerdew, 
the  medicine-woman,  and  Cornkeep- 
er,  her  husband,  who  had  taken  care 
of  the  lodge  of  the  chieftain  and 
watched  over  the  Teardrop  from  her 
birth ; and  who,  having  no  children, 
loved  the  child  as  if  she  wxre  their 
own,  while  they  felt  for  her  all  the 
respect  which  Indians  cherish  for  the 
families  of  their  chiefs. 

Soon  after  the  departure  of  the 
Black  Gown,  a mighty  warrior-chief 
of  the  Tuscaroras,  whose  name  was 
Big  Thunder,  having  heard  of  the 
beauty  and  loveliness  of  the  gentle 
Teardrop — and  doth  not  the  very 
wind  bear  upon  its  tell-tale  wings  the 
praises  of  such  ? — came  to  woo  the 
youthful  maiden,  and  to  ask  her  of 
the  old  chief  in  marriage. 

When  he  told  his  errand,  the  soul 
of  the  Stormcloud  was  filled  with 
darkness  ; for  it  brought  to  his  mind 
the  time  when  the  Snowpath  sought 
his  Sunbeam,  as  if  it  were  but  yester- 
day, and  the  renewed  pangs  of  that 
sorrow  were  added  to  the  anguish- of 
the  thought  that  he  might  now  be 
called  upon  to  part  with  the  joy  of 
his  old  age. 

■ Not  long  was  he  left  to  suffer;  for, 
when  the  wish  of  the  stranger  was 
disclosed  to  Teardrop,  she  refused, 
gently  but  firmly,  to  listen  to  a tale 
of  earthly  love,  though  it  were  uttered 
by  the  lips  of  a Christian.  For  at  her 
baptism  she  had  offered  her  young 
heart  to  her  Redeemer,  and  had  laid 
the  offering  at  the  feet  of  her  spiritual 
father,  with  a firm  resolution  never  to 
be  united  in  an  earthly  marriage ; in 
token  whereof,  she  had  assumed  the 
white  vestments  as  the  bride  of  hea- 
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ven,  which  she  would  never  lay  aside. 
Joy,  like  a ray  from  Paradise,  lighted 
up  the  face  of  Stormcloud  when . he 
heard  of  her  determination ; but  the 
stranger  chief  departed  greatly  enrag- 
ed, cursing  the  holy  Black  Gown,  and 
threatening  to  come  with  a company 
of  his  braves,  and  carry  off  the  love- 
ly treasure  by  force. 

This  threat  greatly  alarmed  all  her 
people  for  the  safety  of  the  cherished 
daughter  of  the  nation,  and  they  re- 
solved to  seek  some  place  in  which 
they  could  hide  her  from  the  fierce 
warrior-chief. 

The  Summerdew  and  her  husband 
started  without  delay  in  their  canoe, 
to  go  down  the  lake  and  the  Catara- 
qui  River  in  search  of  some  such  re- 
treat for  their  beloved  child,  followed 
by  the  constant  prayers  of  the  red 
men  that  they  might  succeed.  As 
they  were  passing  among  the  “ Thou- 
sand Islands  ” for  this  purpose,  a ter- 
rific and  rushing  tempest  suddenly 
arose,  and  they  had  to  struggle,  as 
with  the  angel  of  death,  to  keep  their 
canoe  from  being  upset  in  the  white 
foam  of  the  wild,  tumultuous  waves. 

They  lifted  up  their  souls  in  fer- 
vent prayer  to  the  Great  Redeemer, 
and  besought  the  protection  of  his 
Blessed  Virgin  Mother  in  their  ex- 
treme peril ; for  the  canoe  was  rapid- 
ly drifting  toward  an  island  whose 
lofty  head  frowned  upon  them  over 
rocky  precipices,  on  the  sides  of  which 
they  could  see  no  place  up  which 
they  might  climb  for  safety,  and  they 
had  no  control  over  their  frail  vessel, 
or  power  to  prevent  it  from  being 
dashed  against  the  rocks,  now  fear- 
fully near  to  them. 

Even  while  they  were  lost  in  pray- 
er, a bright  and  dazzling  light  sud- 
denly enveloped  the  whole  island, 
swept  for  an  instant  over  the  surface 
of  the  water,  and  vanished  just  be- 
fore them,  as  it  seemed,  through  the 
very  centre  of  the  island.  The 


next  moment  their  canoe  was  drawn 
powerfully  in  the  same  direction,  and 
what  was  their  surprise  when  they 
found  themselves  at  once  passing 
through  a chasm  which  rent  the  is- 
land in  twain,  sheltered  from  the 
storm  in  still  waters,  though  impelled 
downward  by  a strong  current ! They 
exerted  their  utmost  strength  to  resist 
its  force  and  move  slowly.  When 
they  had  passed  about  half-way 
through,  they  discovered  a small  ope- 
ning on  one  side  of  the  chasm  just 
before  them,  into  which  their  canoe 
might  pass  if  they  could  but  turn  it 
at  the  right  moment.  They  prepar- 
ed to  use  all  the  skill  which  Indians 
gather  by  long  practice  in  managing 
these  vessels,  breathing  a prayer  to 
Heaven  for  success.  To  their  great 
joy  it  was  granted,  their  canoe  was 
turned,  and  in  another  moment  shot 
suddenly  into  an  extensive  cavern 
under  the  island,  where  it  floated 
quietly,  undisturbed  by  storms  or 
currents. 

After  resting  a short  space  to  re- 
cover breath,  they  uttered  a fervent 
ejaculation  of  praise  for  their  deliver- 
ance, which,  to  their  astonishment, 
was  caught  up  and  repeated,  as  it 
were  by  a hundred  voices,  near  by 
and  far  off,  in  every  direction  and  in 
different  tones,  even  as  you,  my  bro- 
ther, have  heard  the  same  this  night. 

They  dared  not  speak  again,  but 
when  their  eyes  became  accustomed 
to  the  dim  light,  which  had  seemed 
to  their  first  bewilderment  like  black 
darkness,  they  began  to  move  the 
boat  sently  around,  to  discover  if 
possible  the  size  and  extent  of  the 
cavern.  They  proceeded  in  this  way 
very  carefully  for  some  time,  when  a 
ray  of  light  seemed  to  come  from 
above  upon  a spot  a little  before 
them,  to  which  they  guided  their  ca- 
noe, and  were  again  lost  in  surprise 
to  find  a shelving  rock  on  that  side 
of  the  cavern,  just  above  the  water, 
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upon  which  they  could  easily  mount 
and  draw  the  canoe  after  them. 
Having  done  this,  they  found  that 
the  light  came  through  an  opening 
far  above  their  heads,  and  that  there 
was  a path  up  the  side  that  might, 
by  removing  some  stones  and  other 
things  which  had  fallen  from  above, 
be  made  safe  for  their  easy  ascent 
through  the  opening.  They  moved 
with  great  care  in  this  work,  lest  the 
loosened  rubbish  might  fall  upon 
their  canoe  and  unfit  it  for  use.  In 
a short  time,  they  prepared  the  path 
so  that  they  could  climb  to  the  top, 
where  they  found  themselves  upon 
one  of  the  largest  and  most  beautiful 
islands  of  the  Cataraqui.  It  was  cov- 
ered with  a close  forest,  mostly  of 
evergreens,  and  on  the  ground  was 
a carpet  of  low  bushes  which  bear 
small  berries,  called  by  Indians  “ ber- 
ries of  the  sky,”  because  of  their  blue 
color. 

As  they  looked  around  them  upon 
the  broad  stream  flowing  down  among 
its  lovely  islands,  upon  its  shores  on 
each  side,  A^^iich  could  be  reached  in 
a few  minutes  with  their  canoe,  if 
they  wished  to  take  any  wild  game, 
or  make  a fire  to  cook  their  food 
(for  a smoke  on  the  island  would  at- 
tract attention),  but  especially  when 
they  found  that  there  was  no  place 
by  which  the  spot  they  had  reached 
could  be  gained  except  through  the 
path  they  had  found,  so  easily  pro- 
tected against  all  intruders  should 
such  discover  it,  which  my  brother 
can  see  was  not  likely  to  happen — 
when  they  saw  all  this,  they  bowed 
themselves  to  the  earth  in  adoration 
of  the  Great  Spirit  whose  hand  had 
surely  guided  them  to  the  very  re- 
fuge where  they  might  hide  their 
Teardrop  in  perfect  safety. 

As  soon  as  the  tempest  was  hush- 
ed, they  lost  no  time  in  returning  to 
the  lodge  of  the  Stormcloud,  and,  af- 
ter gathering  the  few  supplies  neces- 


sary to  satisfy  the  simple  w^ants  ot 
nature’s  children,  they  took  their  de- 
parture again,  with  their  venerable 
chief  and  his  beloved  Teardrop. 
Great  were  the  lamentations  at  the 
parting,  and  united  prayers  ascended 
before  the  throne  of  the  Eternal  that 
he  would  protect  and  guide  the  wan- 
derers, and  permit  them  to  return  in 
peace  when  the  danger  should  be 
past. 

Scarcely  had  they  departed  when 
the  warrior-chief  came  with  his 
braves,  as  he  had  threatened;  for 
he  had  given  no  rest  to  the  sole  of 
his  foot  since  he  left  the  lodge  of 
the  Onondaga,  so  impatient  was  he 
to  obtain  possession  of  its  richest  trea- 
sure. 

Has  my  brother  seen  the  wild  rage 
of  the  whirlwind,  when  it  spreads 
ruin  and  desolation  in  its  course,  up- 
rooting mighty  trees,  tearing  the  very 
earth  from  its  path,  and  hurling  it  in 
wrathful  fury  before  its  face  ? 

Even  like  the  furious  madness  of 
the  whirlwind  was  the  storm  that 
rent  the  bosom  of  the  stranger  chief 
when  he  found  the  bird  had  flown 
and  the  nest  was  empty ! He 
determined  to  pursue  and  cap- 
ture her  if  possible — for  a roving 
hunter  from  a hostile  tribe  had  told 
him  the  course  they  took — and,  if  he 
could  not  find  her,  he  would  wreak 
his  vengeance  upon  the  whole  coun- 
try of  the  Five  Nations. 

Seizing  canoes  enough  for  his  pur- 
pose, he  set  out  with  his  companions 
down  the  lake.  Before  they  reached 
the  islands,  they  met  a party  of  Mas- 
sasaugah  Indians,  who  had  been 
down  the  waters,  even  unto  the 
abodes  of  the  pale-faces,  and  of  them 
Big  Thunder  inquired  if  they  had 
met  or  seen  the  white  canoe  of  the 
Teardrop.  They  said  they  had  in- 
deed seen  such  a canoe,  and  had 
pursued  it,  when  suddenly  it  disap- 
peared from  their  sight,  they  knew 
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not  whither;  adding,  with  mysterious 
signs  rather  than  by  words,  their  de- 
claration of  the  belief  that  the  Great 
Spirit  had  hidden  it.  They  would 
not  assist  his  search,  and  urged  him 
to  refrain  from  pursuing  it,  lest  the 
anger  of  Ileaven  should  be  aroused 
and  vengeance  should  fall  upon 
them. 

Long  and  fruitless  was  Big  Thun- 
der’s examination  of  the  islands, 
among  which  he  was  sure  the  maid- 
en was  concealed;  for  even  as  “the 
sparrow  escapeth  out  of  the  snare  of 
the  fowler,”  so  had  she  escaped  from 
his  pursuit. 

At  length,  being  forced  to  believe 
they  were  right  who  thought  the  Great 
Spirit  had  hidden  her,  and  to  give 
up  his  attempt,  he  returned  to  his 
people,  breathing  vengeance  against 
the  Onondagas  and  their  allies. 

He  hastened  to  assemble  all  the 
warriors  of  the  Tuscaroras  and  their 
allies,  who  were  many  and  powerful, 
panting  to  seek  revenge  with  the 
same  impatience  that  ruled  his  spirit 
when  he  prepared  to  steal  the  Tear- 
drop from  her  people. 

Who,  my  brother,  shall  presume  to 
number  or  to  measure  the  countless 
means  by  which  the  Father  in  heaven 
protects  his  faithful  and  praying  chil- 
dren? From  the  hour  when  Big 
Thunder  went  in  pursuit  of  the  mai- 
den, her  people  had  not  ceased  to 
fast  and  pray,  and  to  implore  the 
protection  of  the  Blessed  Virgin  and 
all  the  saints  for  her  and  for  them- 
selves against  the  threats  of  their 
mighty  enemies. 

And  now,  behold,  he  who  is  not 
slow  to  answer  the  prayers  of  his 
afflicted  children  did  so  appoint 
that  at  the  very  time  when  Big  Thun- 
der had  finished  his  preparations,  and 
was  about  to  visit  upon  the  Five 
Nations  the  desolating  storm  of  his 
wrath,  he  was  stricken  suddenly  with 
a sore  sickness,  the  pangs  of  which 


passed  all  that  had  ever  been  seen 
or  known  by  the  oldest  and  wisest 
of  the  medicine  men  and  women. 
In  vain  did  they  exert  all  their  art 
and  skill  to  turn  away  the  hand  of 
the  destroyer.  Four  days  the  strong 
man  struggled  in  its  grasp  before  he 
was  subdued  by  the  resistless  con- 
queror. While  he  was  still  living, 
the  braves  who  were  with  him  in 
his  unhallowed  search  for  the  Onon- 
daga maiden  were  struck  by  the 
same  fatal  arrow,  and  soon  followed 
their  chief  to  the  land  of  shades. 

And  now  came  messengers,  horror- 
struck,  from  the  Massasaugahs,  to  tell 
that  the  destroying  angel  had  spread 
its  wings  over  that  nation  also,  and 
that  hundreds  were  dying  daily.  It 
was  the  men  who  had  been  down 
the  Cataraqui,  and  were  met  by  the 
chief  and  his  party  on  their  way  to 
the  islands,  who  were  first  struck 
down,  and  the  medicine-men  said 
they  brought  back  with  them  that 
scourge  of  the  red  man  which  our 
pale  brethren  call  the  small-pox. 

Long  did  the  Five  Nations  expect 
the  return  of  the  Tuscarora  chief,  and, 
when  the  news  of  his  death  at  length 
reached  them,  the  young  Stormcloud 
hastened  to  bear  the  tidings  to  the 
island  of  prayer,  and  to  bring  back  his 
father  and  the  maiden  to  the  lodge ; 
for  the  heart  of  the  faithful  son  be- 
moaned in  loneliness  the  absence  of 
his  father,  and  he  longed  to  receive 
his  blessing  and  counsel. 

There  were  such  rejoicings  and  fes- 
tivities among  his  people,  upon  their 
return,  as  were  never  known  before 
or.  since,  nor  did  they  forget  to  unite 
in  praises  to  God  for  their  signal  d(s 
liverance. 

From  that  period,  it  was  the  cus- 
tom of  the  Teardrop  to  pass  much 
time  on  the  island  of  prayer,  accom- 
panied by  Summerdew,  whose  hus- 
band passed  to  the  spirit-land  soon 
after  their  first  return.  Sometimes, 
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moreover,  her  grandfather  went  with 

her. 

The  Indians  built  a house  of  pray- 
er in  commemoration  of  the  events  I 
have  related ; and  to  their  great  joy, 
their  venerated  Black  Gown  came  to 
stay  with  them. 

The  pale-faces,  also,  built  their 
strong  house  on  the^Cataraqui  Lake, 
according  to  the  permission  they  had 
obtained,  and  a party  of  their  braves 
were  stationed  there.  One  of  these 
was  a youth  of  noble  presence  and 
great  power,  being  their  commander, 
who  saw  and  was  captivated  with 
the  lovely  Teardrop.  He  sought  her 
in  marriage,  but  when  she  refused  to 
listen  to  his  proposal,  and  told  him  of 
her  holy  vow,  he  took  measures  to  en- 
snare and  carry  her  away — when  she 
and  her  people  heard  with  horror  for 
the  first  time  that  there  were  some 
who  called  themselves  Christians, 
but  would  not  obey  the  instructions 
of  God’s  messengers  or  respect  the 
vows  of  his  chosen  servants. 

The  resolution  of  the  maiden  was 
now  taken,  under  the  permission  of 
her  spiritual  father,  to  make  her  con- 
stant abode  on  the  dear  island,  and 
return  no  more  to  the  lodge  of  the 
Onondagas.  Her  faithful  Summer- 
dew  went  with  her,  and,  when  they 
had  prepared  their  home  on  the  is- 
land, they  busied  themselves,  for 
greater  security,  in  planting  bushes 
and  vines  on  the  borders  of  the 
chasm,  across  which  they  had  fram- 
ed a little  bridge,  and,  drawing  the 
branches  of  the  trees  together,  inter- 
laced them  so  closely  overhead  as 
to  shut  the  light  almost  entirely  from 
the  pass  below.  They  also  construct- 
ed a frame  of  wickerwork  to  cover 
the  opening  by  which  the  pathway 
from  the  cavern  emerged  to  the  top 
of  the  island. 

The  commander  of  the  pale-faces 
sought  her  long  and  diligently,  but 
in  vain;  though  he  and  his  spies 


caught  glimpses  of  her  white  canoe 
many  times  when  her  nurse  had  been 
abroad  for  supplies  or  to  bring  her 
grandfather  to  see  her,  and  were  fill- 
ed with  amazement  at  its  sudden  dis- 
appearance, even  while  they  were  in 
pursuit  of  it.  Once  or  twice,  too, 
they  saw  her  white  dress  by  moon- 
light, floating  upon  the  evening  breeze 
as  she  passed  for  a moment  from  un- 
der the  shade  of  the  overhanging  fo- 
liage on  the  island ; for  she  chose  the 
evening  obscurity  for  the  walks  which 
were  necessary  to  preserve  her  health; 
but,  when  their  closest  examination 
could  not  discover  any  way  by  which 
the  height  of  the  island  could  be 
reached,  they  became  sure  that  both 
the  canoe  and  the  maiden  were  phan- 
toms; and  all  but  the  allied  Indian 
navigators  avoided  approaching  the 
island  from  that  time. 

While  she  lived,  when  any  danger 
threatened  her  people,  they  had  re- 
course to  her  prayers ; and  after  her 
death,  even  unto  this  day,  the  rem- 
nant of  them  hold  her  memory  in 
veneration,  for  her  intercession  was 
never  known  to  fail  of  bringing  aid  or 
relief. 

While  the  dews  of  the  morning 
were  yet, upon  her  head,  with  the 
sweet  perfume  of  her  young  life  ga- 
thered in  its  full  freshness  around  her, 
and  the  purity  of  her  holy  consecra- 
tion all  unsullied,  she  was  taken  to 
join  the  company  of  virgins  who  sur- 
round their  queen,  and  to  receive  the 
crown  prepared  for  such.  Her  grave 
was  made  on  the  island  she  loved, 
and  often  does  the  Indian  voyager, 
as  he  passes  down  the  river,  see  her 
white  canoe  glide  into  the  chasm,  as 
we  did  this  night,  when  he  never  fails 
to  follow  it,  that  he  may  invoke  the 
prayers  of  the  Teardrop  of  the  Onon- 
dagas. Our  brethren  have  also  often 
thought  they  could  catch  glimpses  of 
her  white  dress  by  moonlight  on  its 
heights  when  they  were  oassing  the 
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sland,  but  I dc  not  know  how  that 
may  be. 

The  faith  of  the  Christian  and  the 
hope  of  a speedy  reunion  consoled 
the  aged  Stormcloud  under  the  sepa- 
ration from  his  Teardrop. 

Not  long  after  her  death,  he  depart- 
ed, with  a number  of  his  pious  breth- 
ren, down  the  river  to  a place  near 
Montreal,  to  form  a community  of 
brothers  there  who  were  called  “ Pray- 
ing Indians.” 

The  Summerdew  went  with  them, 
and  was  received  into  the  house  of 


some  holy  women  who  had  lately  ar- 
rived in  Montreal,  where  she  remain- 
ed until  her  death. 

And  now,  my  brother,  1 have  told 
you  all  I know  concerning  the  Onon- 
daga Teardrop  and  her  white  canoe. 

Soon  after  the  close  of  his  narra- 
tive, we  reached  the  place  of  our  des- 
tination, and  parted,  never  to  meet 
again ; but  a peculiar  interest  has  al- 
ways lingered  over  my  recollections 
of  this  excursion  and  the  Indian  voy- 
ager. 


THE  MANAGER’S  DILEMMA 


“ I TELL  you,  child,  you  can  do  it ; 
and  T say  you  shall !” 

I'he  speaker  was  the  fat  hostess  of 
a hotel  in  one  of  the  principal  streets 
of  Naples  ; the  time  was  the  summer 
of  1812.  The  lady  waddled  back  and 
'forward  with  an  air  of  importance, 
'her  hands  on  her  hips.  The  person 
•she  addressed  was  a lad  apparently 
sixteen  years  of  age,  and  very  tall 
and  stout  for  his  years.  His  beard- 
less chin  and  boybh  features,  com- 
bined with  a shuffling  bashfulness  in 
his  deportment,  did  not  tend  to  in 
; spire  confidence  in  any  great  achieve 
-rnent  to  be  expected  from  him. 

“ But,  buona  mia  donna — ” he  be 
; gan  deprecatingly. 

“ I am  a judge  !”  persisted  the  host- 
'Css.  “Master  Benevolo  shall  find 
you  a treasure,  and  the  jewel  of  his 
■ company!  Such  a company!  The 
princess  is  magnificent ! Did  not  the 

Duke  of  Anhalt swear  she  was 

ravishing  in  beauty  as  in  acting,  with 
-eyes  like  diamonds,  and  a figure  ma- 
jestic as  Juno’s  ?” 

“ Superb  !”  exclaimed  the  lad. 

“And  such  an  admirable  comic 
: actor;  a figure  that  is  one  laugh, 
and  a wit  like  Sancho  Panza’s ; a ge- 
: nius,  too,  for  the  pathetic  ; he  weeps 
to  enchantment,  and  will  bring  tears 
to  your  eyes  after  a convulsion  of 
mirth.  An  unrivalled  troupe  ! a co- 
ronet of  gems — ^wanting  only  an  ac- 
tor of  tragedy !” 

The  boy  sighed,  and  cast  his  eyes 
'On  the  ground. 

“And  you  must  travel,”  pleaded 
the  landlady.  “You  are  not  safe 
here  in  Naples.  You  maybe  taken, 
and  carried  back  to  the  conservato- 

no.” 


This  last  argument  had  effect.  The 
lad  sprang  to  his  fee". 

“ Back  to  school,  to  be  punished 
for  a runaway — when  you  might  do 
such  wondeis  ! Come,  you  are  ready, 
I see.  There  is  no  time  to  be  lost.” 

She.  look;  the  boy  by  the  hand  and 
led  him  into  the  grand  salon  of  the 
hotel.  Here  sat  the  manager  of  an 
Italian  theatrical  company,  in  abso- 
lute despair.  He  and  his  troupe 
were  to  leave  Naples  in  an  hour. 
For  three  days  he  had  staid  beyond 
his  time,  seeking  what  the  city  did 
not  afford — an  actor  of  tragedy and 
he  was  now  bitterly  lamenting  to 
his  landlord  the  ill  luck  that  would 
compel  him  to  depart  for  Salerno  des- 
titute of  so  important  an  adjunct. 

“ What  shall  I do  ?”  cried  the  im- 
presario, wringing  his  hands,  “with- 
out a Geronimo  or  a Falerio 

“You  may  yet  find  an  actor,”  sug- 
gested the  good-natured  host. 

“He  must  drop,  then,  from  the 
clouds,  and  at  once  ! My  friends  at 
Salerno  have  twice  put  off  the  per- 
formance, waiting  for  me.  Saint 
Antonio  ! to  think  of  losing  so  much 
money !” 

The  corpulent  hostess  had  entered 
the  room,  the  bashful  youth  a few 
paces  behind  her. 

“I  have  found  you  a tragedian. 
Master  Benevolo,”  she  cried ; “ a 
capital  fellow.  You  have  fatigued 
yourself  running  over  Naples  in 
search  of  one — and  he  has  been 
waiting  for  you  here  since  last 
evening.” 

“ What  do  you  mean  !”  exclaimed 
both  manager  and  landlord. 

“You  shall  have  your  tragedian. 
All  the  rest  is  my  secret.  Oh  ! he  is 
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a groat  genius ! If  you  had  heard 
him  last  night ! All  the  maids  were 
in  tears.  Had  he  a robe  and  poni- 
n-  vd,  he  would  have  been  terrific. 
He  sang  droll  songs,  too,  and  made 
us  laugh  till  my  sides  ached.  I should 
have  told  you  of  him  before,  but  you 
went  out  so  early.” 

“ At  what  theatres  has  he  appear- 
ed ?”  asked  the  manager,  much  inte- 
rested. 

“ He  has  never  been  on  the  stage  ; 
but  he  will  make  his  way.  Such  ge- 
nius— such  passion ! He  has  left 
home  to  embrace  the  profession.” 

The  impresario  mused.  “ Let  me 
see  him,”  he  said. 

The  landlady  took  the  lad  by  the 
hand  and  pulled  him  forward.  He 
stood  with  eyes  cast  down,  in  the  most 
awkward  attitude. 

“ A mere  boy !”  exclaimed  the  dis- 
appointed director.  “ He — fit  for  an 
actor  !”  And  with  a look  of  contempt 
he  suiweyed  the  youth  who  aspired  to 
represent  the  emperors  of  Rome  and 
the  tyrants  of  Italian  republics. 

“ Everything  has  a beginning !”  per- 
sisted the  dame.  “ Louis,  come  for- 
ward, and  show  the  maestro  what  you 
can  do.” 

The  overgrown  lad  hung  his  head 
bashfully ; but,  on  further  urging,  ad- 
vanced a pace  or  two,  flung  over  his 
arms  the  frayed  skirt  of  his  coat  to 
serve  as  a drapery,  and  recited  some 
tragic  verses  of  Dante. 

“ Not  bad !”  cried  the  manager. 

What  is  your  name  ?” 

“ Louis,”  replied  the  lad,  bowing. 

“ I.ouis — ^what  ?” 

“ Louis  only  for  the  present,”  in- 
terposed the  hostess,  with  an  air  of 
mystery.  “You  are  not  to  know 
his  family  name.  You  see — he  left 
home — ” 

“ I understand  : the  runaway  might 
be  caught.  Let  me  hear  him  in  Otd- 
loT 

TiOuis,  encouraged,  recited  a bril- 


I3t 

liant  tragic  scene.  The  manager  fol- 
lowed his  gestures  with  hands  and 
head,  and,  when  he  had  ended,  ap- 
plauded loudly,  with  flashing  eyes. 

“Bravo!  bravo!”  he  cried,  rub- 
bing his  hands.  “ That  is  wEat  I 
want ! You  will  make  a capital 
Moor,  set  in  shape  a little  ! I en- 
gage you  at  once,  at  fifteen  ducats  a 
month  : and  here  is  the  first  month’s 
pay  in  advance  for  your  outfit — a 
suit  of  clothes  to  make  you  look  like 
a gentleman.  Go,  buy  them,  pack 
up  to  go  with  us  ; and  I will  have  a 
mule  ready  for' you.” 

While  the  impresario  made  his 
preparations  for  departure,  the  de- 
lighted hostess  assisted  Louis  in  his. 
He  had  spent  two  or  three  days 
roaming  about  Naples  before  he 
came  to  the  hotel,  and  had  some 
debts  to  pay.  These  liquidated,  his 
bill  paid  at  the  hotel,  and  a new  suit 
purchased,  nothing  remained  of  his 
fifteen  ducats.  In  less  than  two 
hours  the  troupe  was  on  its  way  out 
of  Naples. 

At  Salerno  the  manager  had  ad- 
vertisements struck  off,  announcing 
the  debut  of  a new  tragic  actor — a 
wonderful  genius — presented  to  the 
public  as  a phenomenon  — in  a 
popular  part.  Curiosity  was  soon 
excited  to  see  him.  In  the  evening 
the  theatre  was  crowded.  The  di- 
rector walked  about,  rubbing  his 
hands  in  ecstasy,  and  counting  the 
piles  of  gold  as  they  accumulated. 
Louis,  arrayed  in  an  emperor’s  cos- 
tume of  the  middle  ages,  was  prac- 
tising behind  the  scenes  how  to  sus- 
tain the  part  of  a sovereign.  A 
pretty  young  girl — one  of  the  chorus 
— who  may  be  called  Rosina,  stood 
w^atching  him,  and  commenting  free- 
ly on  his  performance. 

“ Oh  r that  will  not  do  at  all,  your 
majesty !”  she  cried,  as  he  made 
an  awkward  movement.  “ What  an 
emperor  ! This  is  your  style  !”  And 
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she  began  mimicking  his  gestures  so 
provokingly  that  Louis  declared  he 
would  have  his  revenge  in  a kiss. 
He  was  presently  chasing  her  around 
the  scenes,  to  the  disorder  of  his 
imperial  robes. 

The  sound  of  voices  and  an  un- 
usual bustle  startled  him  ; he  fancied 
the  curtain  was  going  to  rise,  and 
called  lustily  for  his  sword.  But  the 
noise  was  outside  the  private  door  of 
the  theatre.  It  was  flung  open,  and 
the  lad’s  consternation  may  be 
imagined  when  he  saw  advancing 
toward  him  the  vice-rector  of  his 
school,  followed  by  six  sbirri.  The 
manager  was  there,  too,  wringing  his 
hands  with  gestures  of  grief  and 
despair.  Louis  stood  petrified,  till 
the  officer,  laying  a hand  on  his 
shoulder,  arrested  him  by  an  order 
from  the  King  of  Naples.  The 
whole  company  had  rushed  together, 
and  were  astonished  to  hear  that 
their  tragedian  was  forthwith  to  be 
taken  back  to  the  “ Conservatorio 
della  Pieta  dei  Turchini,”  to  be  re- 
manded to  his  musical  studies  under 
the  great  master  Marcello  Perrino. 

The  emperor  in  petto  forgot  his 
dignity,  and  burst  into  tears  ; Rosina 
cried  for  sympathy,  and  there  was  a 
general  murmur  of  dissatisfaction. 

The  manager  strove  to  remon- 
strate. “ Such  a genius— -tragedy  is 
his  vocation  !”  he  pleaded. 

“His  vocation  just  now  is  to  go 
back  to  school,”  said  the  vice-rector 
gruffly. 

“ But,  signor,  you  are  robbing  the 
public.” 

“ Has  not  the  graceless  boy  been 
robbing  his  majesty,  who  was 
pleased  to  place  him  in  the  conser- 
vatorio after  his  father’s  death  ?” 

“ He  is  in  my  service  ; I have  paid 
him  a month  in  advance.” 

“ You  were  wrong  to  engage  a raw 
lad  whom  you  knew  to  be  a runaway 
from  his  guardians.  Come,  Louis  !” 


The  sbirri  roughly  removed  the 
imperial  robes  from  the  blubbering 
lad.  The  impresario  was  in  an 
agony,  for  the  assembled  audience 
began  to  give  signs  of  impatience. 

“ Let  him  only  perform  in  this 
piece,”  he  urged. 

“ Away  with  him  !”  answered  the 
vice-rector. 

Louis  wiped  away  his  tears.  “ Dear 
Master  Benevolo,”  he  said,  “ I will 
yet  be  revenged.  I will  be  a trage- 
dian in  spite  of  them  !” 

“ And  my  losses — my  fifteen  du- 
cats !”  cried  the  director. 

“ I will  make  them  up,  I promise 
you.”  The  vice-rector  laughed  scorn- 
fully, and  the  men  forced  the  lad 
away.  Rosina  ran  after  him,  “ Stay, 
Louis  !”  she  cried,  putting  her  hand- 
kerchief into  his  hands,  “ You  forgot 
this.”  Louis  thanked  her  with  a 
tender  glance,  and  put  the  keepsake 
in  his  bosom. 

When  the  party  had  disappeared, 
the  manager  went  to  pacify  his  im- 
patient audience.  He  was  consoled 
by  the  reflection  that  the  vagabond 
had  left  his  trunk  behind.  It  was 
very  large  and  heavy,  and,  before  . 
causing  the  lock  to  be  broken  next 
morning,  Signor  Benevolo  called 
some  of  his  friends  to  make  an  in- 
ventory of  its  contents.  It  was 
found  filled  with  sand  ! The  young 
dbbutant  had  resorted  to  this  trick, 
that  the  servants  at  the  inns  where 
they  stopped  might  believe  the  trunk 
contained  gold  and  treat  him  with 
respect  accordingly. 

The  impresario  was  in  a towering 
passion.  He  railed  at  Louis,  show- 
ering on  him  abusive  epithets  as  a 
cheat  and  an  impostor.  He  could 
only  retaliate  for  the  loss  of  his 
fifteen  ducats  by  writing  him  a letter 
full  of  furious  invectives,  assuring 
him  that  so  base  a thief  need  never 
aspire  to  the  honors  of  tragedy  ! The 
letter  was  read  quietly  by  Louis,  who 
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made  no  answer,  but  applied  himself 
diligently  to  his  musical  studies. 
His  progress  was  so  rapid  that  his 
masters  declared  he  bade  fair  to 
rival  Bohrer  on  the  violoncello  and 
Tulon  on  the  flute.  As  a reward  for 
his  eflbrts,  a hall  in  the  conservato- 
rio  was  arranged  for  the  private  re- 
presentations of  the  pupils. 


In  the  autumn  of  1830,  Ex-Mana- 
ger Benevolo  chanced  to  be  in  Paris. 
The  beautiful  Rosina  was  then  noted 
as  an  admired  singer.  She  had 
many  conversations  with  the  Italian, 
who  was  disgusted  with  the  French 
actors,  and  declared  that  the  best 
days  of  tragic  art  were  past. 

One  day  there  was  no  small  ex- 
citement at  the  announcement  of 
the  tragic  opera  of  Otello.  It  was 
given  out  that  a new  artist  of 
great  reputation  would  appear  at 
the  The'atre  Italien.  His  progress 
through  the  Italian  cities  had  been 
a continued  triumph.  On  his  first 
appearance  in  Paris  the  connoisseurs 
had  been  determined  to  show  him 
no  favor.  As  he  came  on  the  stage, 
his  grand,  imposing  figure  and  good- 
humored  countenance  were  pre- 
possessing ; but,  when  his  magnifi- 
cent voice  rose  swelling  above  the 
orchestra,  there  was  a burst  of 
rapturous  applause.  Powerful  and 
thrilling,  penetrating  to  the  depths  of 
pathos,  that  voice  carried  all  before 
it ; and  he  was  voted  by  accla- 
mation the  first  basse-taille  of  the  age. 

“ You  must  hear  him  !”  said  Rosi- 
na, as  the  ex-manager  protested  that 
he  did  not  care  for  it.  Pie  would  be 
sure  to  condemn  what  pleased  those 
fantastical  Parisians. 

“You  must  hear  him  in  Otello  P' 
persisted  the  fair  singer.  “ Plere  is 
an  invitation  for  you,  written  by  him- 
self.” 

“ Why  should  he  have  sent  this  to 
me  asked  the  gratified  Italian. 


“ As  a friend  of  mine,”  replied  the 
singer,  “ he  wished  to  show  you  at- 
tention. You  will  go  with  me.” 

In  the  evening  they  went  to  the 
theatre.  There  was  a thunderburst 
of  applause  as  the  colossal  form  of 
the  actor  moved  across  the  stage. 
“ A noble  figure  for  tragedy  !”  ex- 
claimed Benevolo.  “Ha!  I should 
like  him  for  the  tyrant  in  Anita  Bole- 
na  D When  the  superb  tones  of  his 
voice,  full  of  power,  yet  exquisite  in 
melody,  filled  the  house  with  the 
rich  volume  of  sound,  the  Italian 
gave  up  his  prejudices.  In  the  deep- 
er passion  of  the  part  he  was  carried 
away  by  enthusiasm  like  the  audience. 
“ Stupendo  1 Tragico  !”  he  exclaimed, 
wiping  his  eyes,  while  the  curtain  de- 
scended. 

“You  must  speak  with  him  I”  in- 
sisted Rosina.  And  she  drew  Bene- 
volo through  the  door  leading  behind 
the  scenes.  The  great  artist  came 
to  meet  them.  Benevolo  gazed  upon 
him  in  awe  and  astonishment ; then, 
’recovering  himself,  faltered  forth  the 
expression  of  his  surprise  and  delight. 
It  was  “ the  king  of  tragedy”  whom 
he  had  the  honor  of  greeting ! 

“ I am  rejoiced  to  see  you  at  last, 
my  good  master  Benevolo  1”  cried  the 
artist.  “ Tell  me  if  you  have  really 
been  pleased.  Shall  I ever  make  a 
tragic  actor  ?” 

“You  are  wonderful — the  first  in 
the  world  I”  cried  the  enraptured  ex- 
manager. “And  Rosina  says  you 
are  an  Italian ! I am  proud  of  my 
countryman !” 

“ Ah  ! mio  fratello  1 but  you  had 
once  not  so  good  an  opinion  of  me  ! 
Do  you  not  recognize  your  old  ac- 
quaintance— the  runaway  Louis  ?” 

Benevolo  stared  in  astonishment. 

“ I have  grown  somewhat  since  the 
affair  at  Salerno,”  said  the  artist, 
laughing,  and  clapping  his  stout  sides. 
“ Ah ! I forgot ; you  had  good  reason 
for  being  displeased  with  me.  The 
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fifteen  ducats — and  that  heavy  trunk 
of  mine — that  gave  you  trouble  for 
nothing ! It  ought  to  have  been  ran- 
somed long  ago ; but  I waited  to  do 
it  with  my  pay  as  a tragedian.  I 
wanted  to  prove  your  prediction  un- 
true ! He  drew  out  a paper  from  his 
pocket-book,  and  presented  it. 

“ Here  is  an  order  for  twelve  hun- 
dred francs.” 

Signor  Benevolo  stammered  a re- 
fusal. He  could  not  accept  so  large 
a gift. 

“Take  it,  friend.  It  is  your  just 
due  ! Principal  and  interest — you 
know.  My  fortune  has  grown  apace 
with  my  embonpoint 

“You  are  a noble  fellow!”  cried 
the  ex-manager,  grasping  his  hand. 
“ Now,  do  me  another  favor,  and  tell 


me  your  real  name.  The  one  you 
act  under  is  assumed,  of  course  !” 

“ No,  it  is  the  same — Lablache.” 

“ Lablache  ! Are  you  a Frenchman, 
then  ?” 

“ My  father  was  a Frenchman  : he 
fled  from  Marseilles  at  the  time  of 
the  revolution.  I was  born  in  Na- 
ples. Are  you  satisfied  ?” 

“I  thought  from  the  beginning,” 
said  Benevolo,  “you  were  a noble- 
man in  disguise.  I know  you,,  now 
for  a monarch  in  art” 

Lablache  thanked  him  cordially 
“ Now  you  must  come  home  and  sup 
with  me,  in  the  Rue  Richelieu,”  he 
said.  “ I have  invited  a few  friends 
to  meet  you,  and  they  will  be  waiting 
for  us.” 


UNCANONIZED  SAINTS. 


Margaret  stood  at  the  window 
with  St.  Vincent’s  Manual  in  her 
hands,  idly  turning  over  the  leaves, 
and  looking  up  at  the  leaden  skies 
that  gave  promise  of  snow. 

Aunt  Alice  sat  in  her  low  rocking- 
chair,  near  the  fire,  crocheting  an  Af- 
ghan and  humming  dreamingly  to 
herself  the  while. 

“ To-morrow  will  be  Thanksgiving 
Day,  and  the  Feast  of  St.  Severinus, 
Hermit,”  said  Margaret.  “ I think 
there  are  too  many  saints  in  the  calen- 
dar. One  does  not  have  time  to 
become  well  acquainted  with  all  of 
them,  nor  any  of  them,  for  that  mat- 
ter, unless  one  is  supereminently 


pious.  Decidedly,  there  are  too 
many  saints  in  the  calendar.”  ' 

“ There  is  a curious  coincidence 
between  our  thoughts  at  this  moment, 
Margo,”  said  Aunt  Alice,  pausing 
in  her  swaying  movement,  and  laying 
Afghan  and  needle  on  her  lap.  “ Per- 
haps I should  say  a coincidence  be- 
tween the  subject-matter  of  our  re- 
flections. The  same,  with  a differ- 
ence. I have  been  thinking  of  the 
uncanonized  saints,  and  their  name 
is  Legion.  They  have  a calendar, 
though,  which  God  keeps  for  them, 
and  its  records  are  traced  in  letters 
of  gold.” 

“ What  manner  of  sanctified  souls 
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are  you  thinking  of,  aunty  ? Unknown 
martyrs,  silent  confessors,  or  unseen 
apostles  ?”  And  Margaret  looked 
smilingly  down  in  her  royal  stateli- 
ness at  the  little  figure  by  the  fire. 

“ Not  any  of  these,”  answered  Aunt 
Alice,  beginning  to  rock  slowly  back 
and  forward  as  she  spoke.  “ My 
uncanonized  saints  are  the  patient, 
long-enduring  victim-wives  of  cruel, 
indifferent,  or  intemperate  husbands. 
Although  an  old  maid,  I believe  I 
speak  without  prejudice.  I have 
seen,  indeed,  happy  marriages;  but 
1 have  known  such  misery  to  result 
from  ill-assorted  unions,  have  wit- 
nessed such  terrible  persecutions,  such 
wearing  away  of  body  and  soul,  car- 
ried on  under  the  sacred  name  of 
conjugal  allegiance  and  matrimonial 
rights,  that  many  a time  I have  thank- 
ed God  for  being  lonely — and  alone.” 

“ But  what  particular  train  of 
thought  has  led  to  such  reflections 
this  afternoon,  aunty  ?”  asked  Marga- 
ret, drawing  an  ottoman  from  the  cor- 
ner, and  seating  herself  beside  the 
old  lady.  “ And  do  you  really  be- 
lieve that  many  marriages  are  un- 
happy  ?” 

“ I know  such  to  be  the  case.  I 
have  not  lived  fifty  years  in  the  world, 
among  all  kinds  of  people,  without 
having  made  some  observations,  such, 
too,  as  have  strengthened  and  con- 
firmed my  earliest  conclusions.” 

“ I am  thoroughly  interested,  and 
you  are  in  talking  humor.  Let  us 
discuss  the  subject  freely  and  fully ; 
that  is,  as  well  as  two  women  of 
limited  theoretical  experience  and 
feminine  prejudice  can  be  expected 
to.  Or,  rather,  you  shall  expound, 
while  I sit  at  your  feet  and  listen — 
to  learn.” 

Aunt  Alice  smiled  and  leaned 
back  in  her  chair.  She  is  not  thin, 
dear  reader,  neither  does  she  wear 
curls.  Her  form  is  plump,  her  face 
is  kindly  and  beautiful,  her  hair  is  a 


soft  brown,  streaked  with  gray.  She 
is  a gentle,  motherly-looking  old 
maid. 

“ To  begin,  or  continue,  which- 
ever you  please,”  resumed  Margaret. 

“ Do  you  think  men  are  ever  as  tho- 
roughly unselfish  in  their  love  as 
women  are  ?” 

“ Unless  in  exceptional  cases, 
no.  Love  is  everything  to  a woman : 
it  is  but  an  episode  in  the  life  of  a 
man.  She  carries  her  treasure  with 
her  wherever  she  goes.  All  day 
long  her  thoughts  dwell  upon  it;  it 
is  never  absent  from  her  mind.  He 
puts  it  away  from  him  through  the 
busy  hours  of  intercourse  with  the 
world  of  his  fellow-men,  and  only 
lifts  anew  the  silken  thread  when 
the  rush  and  tear  of  toil  and  traffic 
have  given  place  to  softer  thoughts 
of  rest  and  peace.  Man  is  naturally 
more  selfish  than  woman ; he  is  ca- 
pable of  great  sacrifices,  but  he  knows 
nothing  of  the  thousand  daily  recur- 
ring acts  of  self-abnegation  of  which 
a woman’s  life  is  constituted  from 
beginning  to  end.  Women  should 
try  to  understand  this  better  than 
they  do.  An  ardent  lover  often 
makes  but  an  indifferent  husband. 
Why  ? Because,  the  first  ardor  of 
passion  spent,  he  wearies  of  perpe- 
tual sweetness,  and  by  degrees  he 
seeks  to  assert  his  natural  self  again.” 

“ And  so  you  think,  aunty,  that  man 
is  an  unnatural,  unfeeling  monster?” 
said  Margaret  musingly. 

“ Far  be  it  from  me  to  hold  or  ex- 
press such  an  opinion,  Margaret;  but 
my  uncanonized  saints  are  numer- 
ous, nevertheless.  There  are  men 
who  seem  to  make  the  persecutiom 
of  their  wives  the  one  deliberate  aim 
and  purpose  of  their  existence ; whose  ' 
every  impulse  appears  to  be  one  of 
cruelty  and  unkindness;  who,  when: 
they  come  to  stand  before  the  judg- 
ment-seat of  God,  I believe  will  be- 
found  as  truly  guilty  of  murder  as- 
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though  their  hands  reeked  dripping 
with  the  stains  of  blood.  Dreaming 
of  auld  lang-syne,  this  afternoon, 
has  turned  my  thoughts  backward 
upon  this  very  subject.  I have  in 
my  mind  an  instance  of  husbandly 
persecution  and  wifely  endurance 
which  is  but  one  of  many  similar 
cases  that  i»ight  be  related.  I shall 
be  as  brief  as  possible. 

“ If  Mary  Barton  had  a fault,  it  was 
excessive  amiability.  Every  one  lov- 
ed her,  and  her  happy,  joyous  nature 
was  a passport  to  all  hearts.  She 
had  lovers  by  the  score,  and  could 
have  chosen  from  among  the  best  in 
the  country.  She  married,  to  please 
her  relations,  a man  who  was  in  eve- 
ry respect  mAich  her  inferior.  He 
wanted  a wife  to  take  charge  of  his 
house  and  attend  to  his  personal 
comforts.  It  cannot  be  denied  that 
she  displayed  weakness  in  thus  unit- 
ing herself  to  one  with  whom  she 
could  have  no  sympathy,  no  feeling 
in  common.  Still,  she  believed  her 
course  to  be  the  best  and  wisest. 
If,  in  the  first  days  of  her  loveless 
marriage,  she  dreamed  of  possible 
content  and  comparative  happiness 
in  the  future,  time  soon  dispelled  the 
illusion.  Her  husband  made  no  pre- 
tences to  a love  he  had  never  felt, 
was  never  capable  of  feeling.  Not 
satisfied  with  cold  indifference,  he 
began  a series  of  petty  persecutions, 
compared  with  which  death  would 
have  been  delightful,  and  martyrdom 
a welcome  boon.  She  was  a woman 
of  refined  tastes  and  delicate  appre- 
ciations. He  sought  to  Oombat  and 
crush  them  in  every  possible  way. 
It  was  sufficient  for  her  to  express  a 
wish  to  have  it  thwarted,  and  any 
utterance  of  opinion  or  sentiment  on 
her  part  was  equivalent  to  a contra- 
diction from  him.  Too  meek-spirit- 
ed to  resent  such  tyranny,  she  gra- 
dually sank  into  a state  of  humble 
submission  pitiable  to  behold  in  one 


whose  nature  had  been  so  buoyant 
and  elastic.  Her  master  gloried  in 
his  power,  and  prided  in  the  con- 
sciousness of  entire  dominion  over 
her.  Children  were  born  to  them — 
children  that  learned  to  fear  their 
father’s  frown  and  dark,  malignant 
scowl  as  deeply  as  they  loved  their 
mother’s  gentle  smile  and  sweet  voice. 
They  were  her  only  sources  of  hap- 
piness in  this  world,  and  yet  he 
sought  to  torture  her  in  them.  I have 
known  him  to  taunt  and  frighten 
them  to  tears,  and  when,  afraid  to 
meet  his  cruel  gaze,  they  would  en- 
deavor to  smother  their  sobs  upon 
her  breast,  his  unkind  hand  would 
uplift  the  little  head,  and  force  the 
trembling  form  to  sit  erect  and  si- 
lent. 

“ I have  heard  him  order  his  oldest 
son,  a brave,  bright  boy,  to  perform 
an  action  in  direct  opposition  to  his 
mother’s  command  of  a moment  be- 
fore; and  when  the  child,  reluctant 
to  displease  that  mother,  hesitated  to 
obey,  his  unnatural  father  seized  him 
and  thrust  him  out  into  the  winter 
snow,  and  left  him  there  for  two  long 
hours. 

“ One  by  one,  as  they  reached  man- 
hood and  womanhood,  those  chil- 
dren married,  and  left  home,  glad  to 
escape  by  any  means  from  a life  of 
misery  and  pain. 

“ For  twenty-five  years  did  this  ty- 
ranny continue.  At  last  the  victim 
died,  veritably  of  a broken  heart,  if  ever 
such  things  are.  Over  her  coffin  he 
may  have  had  some  moments  of  re- 
gret, the  pangs  of  remorse  may  have 
smitten  him  for  a brief  time;  but  the 
cold,  hard,  cruel  nature  soon  reas- 
serted itself,  and  he  spurned  all  ad- 
vances from  his  children,  at  a time 
when,  if  ever,  grief  and  affliction 
might  have  opened  the  way  to  bet- 
ter thoughts. 

“That  woman  learned  to  be  a 
saint  in  all  those  years,  Margaret. 
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‘ God  must  have  something  good  in 
store  for  me,’  she  would  often  say, 
‘ he  tries  me  so  fiercely  here  below.’ 
But  few  knew  of  her  trials.  Perhaps 
three  or  four  of  her  most  intimate 
personal  friends  had  some  idea  of 
their  intensity,  none  others.  How 
her  whole  soul  must  have  revolted 
from  that  man ! What  struggles  she 
must  have  undergone  to  keep  from 
hating  him  ! And  yet  I do  not  be- 
lieve he  ever  succeeded  in  irritating 
her  into  passion  or  angry  remon- 
strance. ‘ I have  my  children  to  live 
for,’  she  would  say.  ‘ I wish  them  to 
love  me,  and  never  to  be  ashamed 
of  me  after  I am  gone.’ 

“ And  this  man  stood  high  in  the 
community.  He  held  places  of  trust 
and  honor;  he  was  noted  for  a chari- 
table man ; in  places  of  public  assem- 
bly he  ever  played  the  philanthro- 
pist’s part ; outside  of  his  own  family, 
he  could  laugh  and  jest  with  the 
gayest,  and  was  esteemed  a pleasant 
companion.  Stranger  hands  were 
extended  to  him  in  welcome,  while 
his  own  wife  and  children  fled  his 
coming,  and  many  a time  have  I 

heard  it  remarked  that  Mr. was 

far  more  sociable  than  his  wife.  So 
the  world  goes.” 

“ What  an  experience !”  said  Mar- 
garet. “ What  a dreadful  martyrdom, 
indeed ! Do  you  think  passive  endu- 
rance is  required  of  us  in  such  in- 
stances as  this.  Aunt  Alice  ? Does 
God  wish  us  to  sit  still  and  fold  our 
hands,  and  die,  and  make  no  sign  ?” 

“ He  fitteth  the  back  to  the  bur- 
den, Margo,  and  blessed  are  they 
who  persevere  to  the  end.  This  wo- 
man had  not  even  love  to  stay  her 
aggrieved  and  broken  spirit.  1 1 could 
scarcely  have  withstood  such  unkind- 
ness, to  be  sure;  but  I have  known 
it  to  outlive  indifference,  to  have 
grown  stronger  with  neglect.  I can- 
not understand  this  phase,  I must 
confess.  But  so  it  is.  A man  marries 


a young,  inexperienced,  affectionate 
girl.  Something  in  her  may  have 
stirred  the  kindly  and  sympathetic 
impulses  of  his  nature  into  action  for 
a time.  We  will  grant  that  he  loves 
her,  after  a fashion.  With  her,  love 
is  part  of  her  religion.  She  gives 
him  all  her  heart,  and  places  her 
hopes  of  future  happiness  in  his 
hands.  Looking  down  from  the 
height  of  his  manhood,  he  takes  the 
gift,  gracefully,  it  may  be,  but  care- 
lessly, as  one  who  would  place  a fresh, 
bright  flower  on  his  breast,  to  lie 
there  for  a day.  After  a while  its 
freshness  withers,  or  he  tires  of  its 
sameness,  and  throws  it  aside.  The 
man  goes  out  into  the  world,  and  for- 
gets amid  its  distractions  what  he  owes 
to  her  who  has  given  herself  to  him. 
He  may  not  be  wilfully  unkind,  he 
may  never  be  guilty  of  harshness,  but 
continued  neglect  is  often  more  pain- 
ful than  occasional  unkindness.  Wo- 
man is  the  complement  of  man : she 
should  be  his  companion.  She  needs 
sympathy — from  whom  should  its  ful- 
ness come  but  from  her  husband  ? 

“ A man  may  be  vexed  during  the 
day  with  the  cares  of  business,  but 
he  can  generally  dismiss  them  after 
business-hours.  A woman’s  work  is 
never  done,  her  toils  and  annoy- 
ances are  perpetual.  The  husband 
does  not  always  mean  to  be  selfish, 
but  he  often  is  so  without  being  fully 
conscious  of  it.  He  may  talk  of 
her  trials  as  being  nothing  compared 
to  his,  but  would  he  wish  to  change 
places  with  her  ? Never.  He  is  too 
wise  for  that.  Day  in,  day  out,  year 
after  year,  the  patient  wifh  combats 
a host  of  cares  and  vexations  that 
would  drive  her  liege  lord  frantic  in 
a week.  She  must  contend  with  in- 
efficient servants  or  supply  their 
places,  endure  fatigue  and  anxiety 
with  sick  children,  endeavor  to  man- 
age her  expenditure  in  the  most  eco- 
nomical manner,  be  here,  there,  and 
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everywhere  at  once,  and  yet  have  a 
pleasant  smile  and  creature  comforts 
for  her  husband.  This  is  well  enough 
when  her  efforts  are  appreciated,  but 
when  indifference  and  neglect  are 
her  rewards,  we  need  not  much  won- 
der that  she  sometimes  degenerates 
into  a peevish,  fretful,  and  complain- 
ing woman.  And  yet,  how  many 
married  women  are  so  situated ! And 
because  they  do  not  always  cry  out 
and  protest,  it  is  said  or  thought  they 
do  not  suffer.  Poor  beings  ! They 
go  on  loving  and  hoping  for  better 
things  till  the  end  comes,  and  they 
open  their  eyes  in  paradise.” 

“ I am  not  so  sure  of  that.  Aunt 
Alice,”  said  Margaret  dubiously;  “or, 
rather,  I am  not  sure  they  come  to 
paradise  because  of  this  long-suffer- 
ing and  endurance.  There  is  a sort 
of  selfishness  in  such  devotedness 
that  to  my  thinking  is  quite  human 
and  not  in  the  least  degree  heroic. 
Such  women  do  not  love  in  spite 
of  coldness  and  neglect,  by  dint  of 
effort.  They  do  not  love  because 
they  deem  it  a duty  so  to  do,  but 
simply  because  it  is  natural  and  truly 
womanly.  Two-thirds  of  them  never 
think  of  paradise  as  a possible  guer- 
don, but  embody  all  that  is  blessed 
both  here  and  hereafter  in  the  per- 
sons of  their  careless  husbands.  You 
are  too  romantic,  aunty.  I cannot 
place  them  on  the  list  of  uncanoniz- 
ed saints.” 

“ Ah ! Margo,  how  hard  you  are  ! 
Pray,  how  do  you  intend  to  live  and 
love  when  you  are  married  ?” 

“ I have  peculiar  views  on  the  sub- 
ject, I believe.  In  the  first  place,  I 
intend  to  marry  a man,  knowing  him 
to  be  such,  never  foolishly  imagining 
him  an  angel  in  disguise.  I must . 
see  faults  in  him,  or  I shall  never  feel 
safe  to  place  my  happiness  in  his 
keeping.  I intend  to  love  him  sin- 
cerely, deeply,  fervently,  but  quietly, 
and  rationally  withal.  I shall  not 


expect  impossibilities  from  him.  I 
shall  not  exclude  his  bachelor  friends 
from  my  hearth,  nor  forbid  him  an 
occasional  ramble  with  them.  I shall 
endeavor  to  consult  his  tastes  in  every 
particular.  But  he  must  not  be  too 
fastidious — that  is  selfishness  in  a re- 
fined form.  All  my  joys  and  half 
my  sorrows  shall  be  shared  with  him, 
and  I shall  exact  a corresponding 
return,  with  this  difference — he  must 
keep  no  shadow  of  a care  or  grief 
from  me.  I can  forgive  a hasty 
word  or  act;  for  right  well  I know 
he  will  have  many  such  to  forgive 
from  me.  He  may  have  his  little  en- 
joyments, too,  apart  from  mine.  I 
shall  not  put  a veto  on  an  occasional 
game  of  euchre  or  whist;  he  may 
feel  at  perfect  liberty  to  smoke  in  his 
own  house  ; but,  aunty,  even  though 
we  do  live  ‘ out  West,’  he  must  not 
chew  tobacco.  He  would  not  find 
me  a ‘ rare,  pale  Margaret  ’ then, 
Aunt  Alice,  but  a very  Katharine, 
obstinate  and  unyielding.  So  we 
would  jog  on  together  peacefully  and 
contentedly,  loving  each  other  till 
life’s  close.” 

“ What  a strange  T^Iargaret  you 
are,”  said  Aunt  Alice  in  a low,  soft 
voice,  stroking  the  girl’s  dark  hair 
with  tender  touch.  “ A mixture  of 
common  sense  and  dreaminess ; a 
true  woman,  affectionate  and  faithful, 
with  a double  share  of  practical  vir- 
tue and  sound  ideas.  God  bless  you, 
Margaret !” 

For  a few  moments  the. two  wo- 
men sat  in  silence,  the  past  and  the 
future,  one  looking  backward  through 
the  halls  of  time,  the  other  gazing 
with  eager  eyes  into  the  mists  that 
veil  the  yet  to  be. 

A sudden  slamming  of  doors,  a 
rush  of  feet  in  the  hall,  the  sound  of 
merry,  boyish  voices  on  the  threshold, 
and  the  present  glides  between  them 
smiling,  radiant  with  happiness  and 
peace. 
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“ Margo ! Margie  ! Where  is  Mar-  in  the  hall,  before  3^011  come  in 
garet  ?”  Come,  Archie,  light  the  gas.” 

“ Here,  Roland,  Archie,  Martin ; And  as  the  garish,  flame  burst  forth 
here  in  the  dark ! Wipe  the  snow  oft'  into  the  room,  the  dream-spirits  fled 
your  boots,  and  hang  your  overcoats  away. 


TRANSLATED  FROM  THE  GERMAN. 


THE  RIVAL  COMPOSERS. 


Late  one  afternoon,  in  the  autumn 
of  the  year  1779,  a gentleman,  walk- 
ing in  the  garden  of  the  Tuileries, 
was  observed  by  the  guard  near  the 
gate  of  the  palace  private  grounds, 
gesticulating  in  a manner  to  excite 
suspicion.  He  was  plainly  dressed, 
and  advanced  in  years.  When  the 
sentinel  saw  him,  after  walking  brisk- 
ly to  and  fro,  and  muttering  half 
aloud,  stop  and  lift  his  hand  in  a 
threatening  manner  toward  the  royal 
abode,  he  promptly  arrested  him. 
Calling  two  gens  tVarmes^  he  put  the 
suspected  man,  supposed  guilty  of 
designs  against  the  king,  into  their 
hands,  to  be  conveyed  to  prison. 

At  the  gate  they  met  a richly  gild- 
ed open  carriage,  in  which  sat  two 
ladies,  with  a child  and  nurse.  The 
taller  of  the  ladies  wore  a hat  of  dark 
velvet,  with  drooping  plumes,  and  a 
mantle  of  the  same,  with  a flowing 
dress  of  satin,  the  sleeves  trimmed 
with  rich  lace.  The  soldiers  stopped 
to  salute  the  young  Queen  Marie  An- 
toinette, and  the  prisoner  removed  his 
hat  and  bowed  low.  At  the  same 
instant  the  lady  leaned  from  the 
carriage,  exclaiming,  “ Ah  ! Master 
Gluck  !” 

The  queen  laughed  heartily  when 
she  heard  her  old  music-master  had 
just  been  arrested  for  disloyal  prac- 
tices near  the  palace  ; when  he  was 
only  declaiming  a passionate  recita- 
tive out  of  his  new  opera  ! She  in- 
sisted on  his  entering  the  carriage 
and  going  to  the  palace  with  her  ; 
while  the  astonished  guards  w'ent  to 
report  their  mistake. 

Not  unfrequently  had  the  celebra- 
ted composer  been  the  guest  of  the 
royal  lady.  He  was  wont  to  visit  her 


in  the  garden  of  the  Trianon,  talking 
German  with  her,  and  exchanging  re- 
miniscences of  Vienna.  When  the 
opera-house  in  Paris  had  resounded 
with  the  applause  called  forth  by  the 
representation  of  one  of  his  operas, 
and  he  was  sent  for.  to  the  royal  box, 
the  queen’s  own  hand  had  crowned 
him  with  the  chaplet  his  genius  had 
won. 

At  this  period  the  music-loving 
population  of  Paris  was  divided  into 
partisans  of  the  two  rival  composers, 
Gluck  and  Piccini.  The  merits  of 
each  were  discussed  in  ever}''  circle, 
and  comparisons  were  made,  often 
with  a confused  war  of  tongues  ; the 
dispute  being,  to  whom  the  palm  ot 
superior  greatness  should  be  award- 
ed. Each  had  composed  a piece  on 
the  same  subject,  which  was  shortly 
to  be  represented  ; the  success  de- 
ciding which  of  the  two  should  keep 
the  field. 

Late  the  same  evening  a number 
of  the  Parisian  connoisseurs  and  ar- 
tists were  assembled  in  the  brilliant- 
ly illuminated  salon  of  the  Cafe  du 
Feu.  Many  of  the  noblesse  were  to 
be  seen,  surrounded  by  critics,  ama- 
teurs, etc.,  and  the  company  was  in  a 
Babel  of  declamation  and  argument ; 
the  battle-cries  all  over  Paris  being 
“ Gluck  ” and  “ Piccini.”  Three 
young  men,  who  had  just  entered, 
secured  a place  in  a quiet  side-room, 
where  three  others  were  seated  ; one 
in  a corner,  deep  in  the  shadow  of 
a pillar.  Comfortably  ensconced  in 
an  arm-chair,  this  man  sat  with  head 
leaning  back,  drumming  with  the  fin- 
gers of  one  hand  on  the  table,  and 
taking  no  notice  of  anything  that  pas- 
sed. Another  occupant  of  the  room 
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’A'as  a handsome  young  Frenchman, 
with  deep  blue  eyes  shaded  with  heavy 
brown  lashes,  and  complexion  of  the 
rich  brown  of  Provence ; he  was 
poorly  dressed,  but  his  manner  was 
graceful  and  spirited.  His  compan- 
ion at  the  table  was  a long,  thin,  mid- 
dle-aged man,  with  an  air  of  discon- 
tent and  spite  in  his  whole  demeanor. 
He  wore  a rough  brown  peruke ; his 
features  were  heavy,  and  he  had  a 
pair  of  keen,  squinting  eyes,  with  a 
peevish,  sinister  twist  about  the 
mouth.  He  spoke  French  badly, 
his  accent  betraying  the  Saxon.  He 
was  speaking  of  Gluck,  and  ended 
his  remarks  by  saying : “ I cannot 
understand  what  a people  of  so  much 
judgment  and  taste  as  the  French  find 
so  great  in  this  man 

“ Are  you  speaking,”  cried  the 
young  Frenchman,  “ of  the  creator 
of  Armiday  of  07pheuSy  of  Iphige- 
niar 

“ Ahem  ! yes.  He  is  not  esteemed 
highly  among  us  in  Germany,  for 
he  knows  little  or  nothing  of  art- 
rules,  as  the  learned  Herr  Forhel  in 
Gottingen  and  other  distinguished 
critics  have  proved.” 

“ And  you,  a musician,  a compo- 
ser, a German,  speak  thus !”  exclaim- 
ed the  young  man.  “ I know  little 
of  art-rules ; but  one  thing  I know 
and  feel,  the  Chevalier  Gluck  has  a 
grand  and  noble  spirit.  His  music 
awakens  elevated  feeling  ; no  low  or 
common  thought  can  approach  me 
while  I listen  to  it ; even  when  spirit- 
less and  dejected,  my  despondency 
takes  flight  before  the  lofty  joy  I 
feel  in  Gluck’s  creations.” 

“ And  think  you,”  cried  young  Ar- 
naut,  who  belonged  to  the  other  fac- 
tion, “ that  the  great  Piccini  would 
enter  into  a contest  with  your  cheva- 
lier, did  he  not  know  he  was  to  strive 
with  a worthy  adversary  !” 

The  German,  nettled  at  the  ques- 
tion, shuffled  a little  as  he  answered, 


“ Hem  ! I suppose  not ; I only  main- 
tain that  M.  Gluck  is  not  the  best 
composer,  as  the  learned  Flerr  For- 
hel has  proved.  With  regard  to  a 
church  style — ” 

“ Who  is  talking  of  church  styles  !” 
interrupted  the  brown  youth,  with 
vivacity.  “ The  point  is,  a grand  ope- 
ra style  ! Would  your  learned  critics 
change  Gluck’s  Armida  into  a nun’s 
hymn,  or  have  his  wild  motets  of 
Tauris  sung  in  the  style  of  Pales- 
trina?” 

The  squinting  man  moved  in  his 
seat,  sipped  his  orangeade,  and  mut- 
tered : “ The  learned  Herr  Forhel 
has  proved  that  the  Chevalier  Gluck 
understands  nothing  of  songs.” 

“ Nothing  of  songs  !”  echoed  all 
the  company,  in  surprise.  The  Ger- 
man continued  : “ He  cannot  carry 
through  an  ordinary  melody  accord- 
ing to  rule ; his  song  is  but  an  ex- 
travagant declamation.” 

The  brown  youth  started  to  his 
feet  in  glowing  indignation.  “ You 
are  not  worthy  to  be  a German,  sir,” 
he  cried,  “thus  to  speak  of  your 
great  countryman.  All  Paris  ac- 
knowledges in  Gluck  a mighty  art- 
ist ; the  dispute  is  only  whether  he  or 
Piccini  is  the  greater.  Gluck’s  mu- 
sic is  the  true  expression  of  feeling, 
alike  removed  from  the  cold  con- 
straint of  rules  and  from  capricious 
innovation  ! Whether  he  would  ex- 
cel in  church  or  concert  music — or 
would  attempt  it — we  cannot  tell  ! 
He  has  set  himself  one  glorious  task, 
and  pursues  that  with  all  the  strength 
of  a great  spirit !” 

“ What  is  your  name,  young  man  ?” 
sounded  a sonorous  voice  from  the 
corner  behind  him. 

The  stranger,  whom  all  turned  to 
look  at,  had  risen  from  his  seat,  and 
the  light  of  the  candles  shone  full 
upon  his  face. 

“ The  Chevalier  Gluck  !”  exclaim- 
ed several  voices.  Gluck  smiled  and 
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bowed ; then  turning  to  the  brown 
youth,  he  repeated  his  question. 

My  name  is  Etienne  Mehul,”  was 
the  modest  reply. 

“ You  are  a musician,  I perceive,” 
said  Gluck.  “Will  you  call  at  my 
house  ? Here  is  my  address.” 

Handing  him  the  card,  he  turned 
to  the  squinting  German,  who  sat  em- 
barrassed, and  spoke  to  him  with  un- 
disguised contempt : 

“ Mr.  Elias  Hegrin  ! It  is  an  un- 
expected pleasure  to  see  you  in  Paris  ; 
yet  a pleasure — for  I like  to  tell  you 
honestly  what  a miserable  rascal  you 
are  ! You  think  I understand  noth- 
ing of  the  rules  of  music  or  of  songs — 
eh  ! You  thought  differently  in  Vien- 
na, when  you  almost  lived  at  my 
house,  and  received  instructions  in 
music  from  me,  and  took  what  I pro- 
cured for  you  from  patrons,  and  what 
I gave  you  out  of  my  own  pocket ! 
You  became  my  enemy  because  I 
candidly  told  you  you  could  master 
only  the  lifeless  form,  not  the  spirit. 
You  seek  what  you  can  never  ob- 
tain— not  for  the  sake  of  art,  but  for 
your  own  temporary  advantage.  You 
would  do  better  as  an  honest  tailor 
or  shoemaker,  than  a mean  musician ! 
You  could  not  forgive  my  telling  you 
this  ! and  so  you  go  and  abuse  me  in 
Gottingen  ! Go  and  do  better,  if  you 
can  ; but  I think  that  will  be  difficult ; 
for  he  who  belies  art  because  he  can- 
.not  compass  her,  will  be  likely  to  re- 
main the  rascal  he  has  shown  him- 
self! Adieu,  Messieurs  1” 

Gluck  nodded  to  young  Mehiil,  and 
svent  out. 

Queen  Marie  Antoinette  had  a pri- 
vate morning  reception  of  her  friends 
at  her  favorite  Trianon.  Comte 
d’Artois,  just  returned  to  Paris  from 
bis  hunting  castle,  had  come  with  his 
brother,  the  Comte  de  Provence,  to 
pay  his  respects  to  his  beautiful  sis- 
ter-in-law. They  talked  of  the  latest 
news  in  the  capital,  the  balls,  flirta- 


tions, witticisms,  spectacles,  etc.,  and 
of  the  new  entertainment  expected 
in  the  contest  between  Gluck  and 
Piccini ; the  anticipations  of  which 
kept  all  Paris  in  dispute. 

D’Artois  declared  himself  for  Gluck. 
“Your  countryman,”  he  cried  to  the 
queen,  “ is  a splendid  fellow  ! He 
went  on  the  chase  with  me,  and  made 
five  shots  one  after  the  other.  As  to 
the  Italians,  they  do  not  know  how 
to  hold  a gun  !” 

“I  like  the  Italian  music  best,” 
said  the  Comte  de  Provence.  “ You 
cannot  well  sing  or  dance  to  the 
German,  as  Noverre  justly  observes.” 

“ Noverre  had  to  dance  to  Ger- 
man music,  though  1”  cried  the 
queen,  laughing.  Then  she  told  the 
story  of  the  great  dancing-master’s 
visit  to  Gluck,  and  how  he  had  ven- 
tured to  tell  him  that  no  dancer  in 
the  grand  opera  could  dance  to  his 
music  in  the  Scythian  ballets  ; and 
how  Gluck,  enraged,  had  seized  the 
little  man,  and  danced  him  through 
the  whole  house,  up-stairs  and  down- 
stairs, singing  the  Scythian  ballets ; 
and  had  asked  him,  when  the  breath 
was  nearly  knocked  out  of  Noverre, 
“ Well,  sir,  think  you,  now,  a dancer 
in  the  grand  opera  can  dance  to  my 
music  ?”  to  which  the  poor  panting 
victim  had  gasped  out  an  eager  affir- 
mative ! The  story  was  much  laugh- 
ed at,  and  the  arrogance  of  the  opera 
artists  commented  on. 

A page  entered  and  announced, 

“ The  Chevalier  Gluck,  come  to  give 
the  queen  a lesson  on  the  piano.” 

Marie  Antoinette  ordered  him  to 
be  admitted. 

“We  were  talking  of  you,  M. 
Gluck,”  said  the  Princess  Elizabeth ; 

“ and  her  majesty  praised  you  for  an 
excellent  dancing-master.” 

“ And  my  brother  thinks  you  an 
expert  in  hunting,  and  on  that  ac- 
count he  belongs  to  your  party,”  re- 
marked the  Comte  de  Provence, 
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“ Come,”  cried  the  queen,  “ you 
must  not  tease  my  good  master ! 
Leave  him  to  save  all  his  patience 
for  his  pupil — myself  ! He  will  have 
need  of  it,  I assure  you  !” 

“ Because,  Antoinette,”  said  Gluck 
gravely,  speaking  in  German,  “you 
do  not  play  half  so  well  as  queen,  as 
when  you  were  archduchess.” 

The  queen  laughed  as  she  answer- 
ed in  the  same  language,  “ Wait  but 
a little,  Christophe  ! your  ears  shall 
ring  presently.  Ladies  and  gentle- 
men, will  you  be  quiet  ?”  She  spoke 
to  them  in  French,  as  she  went  to 
open  the  piano. 

She  inserted  the  key  and  turned 
It,  perhaps  too  hastily ; for  she  could 
not  open  the  instrument.  After  se- 
veral vain  attempts,  she  called  impa- 
tiently : 

“ Come  hither,  Gluck,  and  help 
me !” 

Gluck  tried,  but  with  no  better 
success  ; the  others  took  their  turn ; 
but  the  lock  resisted  all  their  efforts. 
The  queen  looked  vexed. 

“ What  fool  can  have  made  such  a 
lock  ?”  exclaimed  Gluck. 

“Take  care,  chevalier,  what  you 
say,”  said  the  Comte  de  Provence  ; 
“ the  lock  is  of  the  king’s  own  mak- 
ing— of  a new  sort,  I believe.” 

D’Artois  w^ent  out,  and  in  a few 
moments  returned  with  the  king. 
Louis  XVI.  wore  a short  jacket,  his 
he^d  covered  with  an  unsightly  lea- 
thern cap,  his  face  glowing  and  be- 
grimed with  soot,  his  hands  were 
rough  as  those  of  a locksmith,  and  a 
bundle  of*  keys  and  picklocks  were 
fastened  to  his  belt.  He  went  up  to 
the  piano,  and  examined  the  lock 
with  the  earnest  manner  of  an  arti- 
san, tried  several  keys  without  suc- 
cess, shook  his  head  dissatisfied,  and 
tried  others.  Finding  the  right  one 
at  last,  the  lock  yielded,  and  with  an 
air  of  triumph,  as  if  he  had  won  a 
battle,  he  said,  smiling  on  his  wife. 
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“ There,  the  piano  is  open  ! Now, 
madame,  you  can  play  !” 

But  so  long  a time  had  passed, 
that  the  queen  had  lost  the  inclina- 
tion. As  she  would  not  take  her  les- 
son, the  Princess  Elizabeth  asked 
Gluck  to  play  them  something  from 
his  Iphigenia.  He  played  the 
frenzy  scene  of  Orestes.  When  he 
had  finished  it,  the  king  exclaimed  : 
“ Excellent,  chevalier ! I am  de- 
lighted. I will  have  your  opera 
produced  first,  with  all  the  care  you 
like  ; and  I hope  the  success  will 
gratify  you.” 

Two  more  visitors  were  announced 
— Signor  Piccini  and  the  Chevalier 
Noverre,  who  started  and  colored  in 
some  embarrassment  when  he  saw 
Gluck.  The  king  commanded  the 
two  composers  to  salute  each  other, 
which  they  did  with  dignity,  cordi- 
ality, and  easy  grace.  After  the 
queen  had  spoken  to  them,  the  Che- 
valier Noverre  reminded  her  majesty 
that  she  had  been  pleased  to  grant 
permission  to  Signor  Piccini  to  play 
some  new  airs  from  his  Iphigenia  be  - 
fore  her. 

Marie  Antoinette  assented,  and 
asked  Piccini  what  selection  he  had 
made  ; to  which  he  replied  that  No- 
verre had  wished  him  to  play  the  first 
Scythian  dance. 

D’Artois  burst  into  a laugh  ; but 
the  others  restrained  their  mirth.  At 
the  queen’s  command,  Piccini  seated 
himself  at  the  piano,  the  Comte  de 
Provence  and  Noverre  beating  time  to 
his  music.  Ail  the  company  thought 
Piccini’s  Scythian  dance  more  pleas- 
ing and  better  adapted  to  the  grace 
of  motion  than  that  of  Gluck.  But 
D’Artois  whispered  to  the  king  that 
the  dance,  though  admirable  and 
full  of  melody,  was  better  suited  for 
a masked  ball  in  the  salon  of  the 
grand  opera  than  for  a private  abode 
in  Tauris.  Gluck  listened  with  ear- 
nest attention,  evidently  appreciating 
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the  merits  of  his  opponent  ; but  a 
light  curl  of  his  lips  was  seen,  when 
Piccini  indulged  too  freely  in  his 
pretty  quaverings  and  tinklings. 
There  was  great  applause  when  it 
was  ended.  Noverre  praised  the 
performance  as  displaying  the  inspi- 
riting rhythmus  which  alone  would 
enable  the  dancer  to  give  true  ex- 
pression to  his  pirouettes  and  en- 
terchats, 

“ I agree  with  you,  Monsieur  No- 
verre,” interrupted  Louis,  “ that  Sig- 
nor Piccini’s  music  is  admirable ; 
but  I hope  you  will  also  make  your- 
self acquainted  with  the  music  of  the 
Chevalier  Gluck.” 

Noverre  replied  timidly,  that  the 
Chevalier  Gluck  and  he  were  on  the 
most  friendly  terms. 

After  the  artists  had  left  the  royal 
abode,  Gluck  and  Piccini  took  a 
courteous  leave  of  each  other.  As 
Gluck  stepped  into  his  carriage,  he 
said  to  Noverre : “ Do  not,  cheva- 
valier,  forget  his  majesty’s  command. 
If  I made  you  dance  against  your 
will,  it  was  to  introduce  you  to  my 
music.  I regret  I am  not  a profi- 
cient in  the  art  of  dancing  ; yet  I am, 
like  yourself,  chevalier  of  the  order 
deV Esprit^  and  in  that  character  I 
wish  you  a good  morning.” 

Piccini  laughed  at  this,  but  No- 
T/erre  looked  vexed  as  Gluck  drove 
away. 

The  rehearsals  and  preparations 
for  the  representation  of  the  two 
Iphigenias  were  nearly  complete,  and 
the  day  was  appointed  when  the 
masterpiece  of  Gluck  was  to  receive 
the  sentence  of  the  Parisians.  It 
was  to  be  performed  first ; the  pre- 
ference having  been  yielded  to  him 
as  the  oldest  of  the  two  composers. 
He  was  at  that  time  sixty-five. 

Treatises,  learned  and  superficial, 
were  published,  upon  Gluck  and  Pic- 
cini, the  differences  in  their  style  and 
in  the  two  operas  ; all  tinctured  with 


party  spirit,  and  many  showing  gross 
ignorance  of  music.  The  perfor- 
mers, too,  fell  into  dissension.  Pic- 
cini had  hard  work  to  propitiate, 
by  attentions  and  favors,  some  who 
were  opposed  to  him,  that  his  work 
might  not  be  spoiled  by  their  perver- 
sity. Gluck  resorted  to  threats,  and 
made  his  enemies  afraid  of  him.  He 
trusted  to  the  excellence  of  his  mot- 
to, “ Truth  makes  its  way  through 
all  things  ;”  and  reflected  that  the 
worst  success  would  not  make  a good 
work  a bad  one. 

On  the  morning  of  the  final  re- 
hearsal, the  day  before  the  first  re- 
presentation, young  Mehul  was  an- 
nounced. Gluck  cordially  welcomed 
him,  and  asked  why  he  had  not  seen 
him  before. 

“ I feared  to  disturb  you,”  answer- 
ed the  young  man.  “ But  to-day  my 
anxiety  brings  me.” 

“ Anxiety  C questioned  Gluck. 

“You  have  enemies;  your  opera 
is  to  be  produced  to-morrow  ! Should 
the  success  fall  short  of  its  merits — ” 

“ Then  be  it  so,”  said  the  master, 
smiling. 

“ You  can  say  that  so  calmly  ?” 

“ Why  not  ? Do  you  think  of  de- 
voting yourself  to  dramatic  composi- 
tion ?” 

“ It  is  my  wish  to  do  so.” 

“Work,  then,  with  bold  heart! 
Lay  hold  on  what  glowing  inspiration 
brings  you,  and  mould  it  with  ear- 
nest heed!  The  great  thing  is,  to 
stand  firm,  and  go  on  with  spirit  and 
strength.  The  world  makes  this 
hard  for  the  artist,  and  many  fall  in 
the  conflict.” 

“You  have  won  1” 

“ If  I have  gone  through  life  nei- 
ther a fool  nor  a knave,  still  I have 
my  faults.  To  some  the  All-Benevo- 
lent has  granted  to  know  but  little, 
till  what  they  have  attained  is  wasted, 
or  in  danger  of  being  lost.  Happy 
he  who  apprehends  the  better  part, 
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and  holds  it  fast,  though  his  heart 
be  torn  in  the  struggle  ! What  will 
\'ou  say  when  I confess  to  you,  that 
perception  of  the  highest — the  only 
good,  came  late — fearfully  late  to  me ! 
Music  was  ail  to  me  from  earliest 
youth.  When  a boy,  in  lovely  Bohe- 
mia, 1 heard  her  voice  in  the  dense 
forest,  the  gloomy  ravine,  or  the  ro- 
mantic valley;  on  the  bold,  stark 
cliff ; in  the  cheerful  hunter’s  call,  or 
the  hoarse  song  of  stream  and  tor- 
rent. I thought  there  was  nothing 
so  great  and  glorious,  that  man,  im- 
potent man,  could  not  achieve  it. 
Too  soon  I learned  that  something 
was  impossible.  How  soon  are  the 
spirit’s  wings  clipped ! Then  come 
harassing  doubts,  false  ambition,  thirst 
of  gain,  envy,  disappointed  vanity, 
worldly  cares  ; the  hateful  gnomes  of 
earth,  that  cling  to  you  and  drag  you 
downward,  when  you  would  soar  like 
the  eagle  toward  the  sun.  Thus  it 
is  in  youth,  in  manhood,  in  old  age. 
One  among  many,  redeemed  from 
folly,  discerns  and  appreciates  the 
l ight,  and  might  create  the  beautiful. 
But  by  that  time  the  ardor  and  vigor 
of  youth  are  gone  ; and  to  his  enthu- 
siasm, his  newly  acquired  knowledge, 
there  remains — a grave  !” 

‘‘More  — much  more  — to  you!” 
cried  Mehul  in  deep  emotion. 

“ Perhaps  it  is  true  ; for  when  I 
Imrst  the  fetters  of  the  unworthy  and 
the  base,  there  came  to  me  a radiant 
vision  from  the  pure,  bright  Grecian 
age.  The  work  of  holding  it  fast,  and 
shaping  it  in  the  external  world,  is 
my  last.  And  melancholy  it  is  that  a 
whole  vigorous  lifetime  could  not  be 
consecrated  alone  to  such  a theme — 
or  to  yet  higher  ones.  But  I must 
submit  in  repentance  and  humility, 
for  my  shortcomings  ! I will  bear  it, 
whether  these  Parisians  adjudge  me 
fame  and  wealth,  or  hiss  down  my 
work.” 

The  hour  struck  for  the  rehearsal. 


and  Gluck,  accompanied  by  his  young 
friend,  w'ent  to  the  Royal  Academy  of 
Music. 

Nicolo  Piccini,  morose  and  out  of 
humor,  was  walking  up  and  down  his 
room,  glancing  now  and  then  at  the 
manuscript  of  his  opera  that  lay 
upon  his  writing-desk.  At  times  he 
would  go  to  the  desk  as  if  a happy 
thought  had  struck  him,  to  add  some- 
thing to  the  notes  ; but  the  next  in- 
stant he  would  let  fall  the  pen,  shake 
his  head  with  a dissatisfied  and  mel- 
ancholy air,  and  resume  his  w^alk 
through  the  room. 

A knocking  was  heard  ; and  after 
it  w^as  repeated  twfice,  Piccini  opened 
the  door.  Elias  Hegrin  came  in. 
The  composer  seemed  disturbed  at 
his  presence,  and  gloomily  asked 
what  he  wanted.  Hegrin  answered, 
that  the  Chevalier  Noverre  had  in- 
formed him  Signor  Piccini  wished  to ' 
see  him. 

After  a pause,  Piccini  admitted  that 
he  had  sent  for  him. 

“ And  in  what  can  I serve  my 
honored  patron  ?”  asked  Elias. 

“ By  speaking  the  truth  sternly 
answered  Piccini.  “ Confess  that 
you  spoke  falsely,  when  you  told  me 
Gluck  stirred  up  all  his  friends  to 
make  a party  against  me  1” 

Elias  Hegrin  changed  color,  but 
he  collected  himself,  and  answered, 

“ I spoke  the  truth.” 

“ It  is  false^  Elias  ! It  was  the 
same  \vhen  you  told  me  you  had 
read  the  manuscript  of  my  adver- 
sary, and  that  the  work  hardly 
deserved  the  honors  of  mediocri- 
ty*” 

“ It  was  the  truth.  Signor  Piccini, 
and  I repeat  my  opinon  of  the  opera 
of  the  Chevalier  Glucki” 

“So  much  the  worse  for  your  judg- 
ment ! I have  heard  five  rehearsals, 
and  I must  — ay,  and  will  declare 
before  all  the  world,  that  Gluck’s 
Iphigenia  is  the  greatest  opera  I 
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know,  and  that  in  its  author  I ac- 
knowledge my  master.” 

Elias  stared  in  amazement. 

“ I.  believed  I had  accomplished 
something  worthy  in  my  own  work,” 
continued  Piccini ; “ and,  indeed,  my 
design  was  pure  ; nor  is  my  work 
altogether  without  merit ; but  oh ! 
how  void  and  cold,  how  weak  and 
insignificant  does  it  seem  to  me, 
compared  with  Gluck’s  gigantic  crea- 
tion ! Yes,  creation  ! mine  is  only  a 
work  ! a work  that  will  vanish  with- 
•out  a trace  ; while  Gluck’s  Iphigenia 
will  endure  as  long  as  feeling  for 
the  grand  and  the  beautiful  is  not 
'dead  in  the  hearts  of  men !” 

“ But,  Signor  Piccini,”  stammered 
Elias. 

“ Silence  !”  interrupted  Piccini. 
“ Why  have  you  slandered  the  noble 
chevalier,  and  striven  to  bring  down 
his  works  and  his  character  to  your 
• own  level  ? Are  you  not  ashamed  of 
: such  pitiful  behavior  ? In  spite  of 
Noverre’s  recommendation,  I have 
never  fully  trusted  you  ; for  I know 
that  Noverre  hated  Gluck  for  having 
•wounded  his  ridiculous  vanity.  But 
I never  thought  you  capable  of  such 
meanness  as  I find  you  guilty  of. 
Gluck  stir  up  his  friends  to  make  a 
party  against  me  ! Look  at  these 
letters  in  Gluck’s  own  hand,  written 
to  Arnaud,  Rollet,  Maurepas,  wherein 
he  judges  my  work  thoroughly,  dwel- 
ling upon  the  best  parts,  and  entreats 
them  to  listen  impartially  to  my  opera 
as  to  his  own,  and  to  give  an  im- 
partial judgment,  as  he  is  anxious 
only  for  the  truth  ! My  patron,  the 
Comte  de  Provence,  persuaded  those 
gentlemen  to  send  me  these  let- 
ters, to  remove  my  groundless  sus- 
picions. I am  deeply  mortified  that 
T ever  condescended  to  make  com- 
mon cause  with  you  ! You  have  de- 
•ceived  me  ! Now,  tell  me,  v/hat  in- 
duced you  to  act  in  this  dishonora- 
ble manner  toward  your  benefactor 


Elias,  shrunk  into  himself,  replied 
in  a lachrymose  tone,  “ Ah  ! I am 
an  unhappy  man,  and  deserve  your 
sympathy ! From  boyhood  I heard 
it  said  at  home  that  I had  extraordi- 
nary talent  for  music,  and  would  be- 
come a great  composer,  and  win  both 
wealth  and  fame.  I studied  zealous- 
ly ; my  first  work  was  praised  in  the 
town  where  I lived  ; but  when  I 
went  to  Vienna,  I could  do  noth- 
ing.” 

“ Gluck  took  you  by  the  hand  in 
Vienna,  supported  you,  gave  you  in- 
struction, and  corrected  your  works.” 

“ He  did  so  ; but  he  likewise  told 
me  I had  no  genius,  and  that  I never 
could  be  a great  composer.” 

“ And  did  he  deceive  you  ? What 
have  you  proved  yourself.?  You  hate 
and  slander  him,  then,  because  he 
honestly  advised  you  to  desist  from 
useless  efforts  ?” 

Elias  squinted  sullenly,  and  shrug- 
ged his  shoulders. 

“Yes,  I hate  him!”  he  exclaimed 
fiercely.  “ Confound  him  I All  the 
fame  and  gold  are  for  him,  and  none 
for  me  ! I will  do  him  all  the  harm 
I can  ! I will  embitter  his  life  !” 

“ Begone  1”  cried  Piccini,  full  of 
horror.  “ We  have  nothing  more  in 
common.  Honor,  religion,  guide  the 
true  man  ; your  divinities  are  vanity, 
envy,  cowardly  malice  ! Such  as  you 
deserve  no  sympathy  !” 

Full  of  spite  and  vexation,  Elias' 
Hegrin  left  the  house. 

Piccini’s  opera  was  admired,  but 
that  of  Gluck  obtained  the  victory, 
awakening  universal  enthusiasm.  Af- 
ter its  third  representation,  Gluck 
left  the  opera-house,  followed  by  the 
acclamations  of  the  enraptured  mul- 
titude. Mehul  was  with  him,  going 
to  sup  at  his  house. 

When  they  entered  Gluck’s  draw- 
ing-room, both  started  with  surprise 
to  see  a man  wampped  in  his  mantle 
standing  at  the  window  and  looking 
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Dut  As  they  came  in,  he  turned 
round  and  faced  them. 

“ Signor  Piccini !”  exclaimed  Gluck 
m surprise. 

“ I am  not  an  unwelcome  guest,  I 
hope?”  said  the  composer,  with  a 
smile. 

“ Most  welcome  !”  cried  Gluck 
cordially,  taking  the  offered  hand  and 
warmly  pressing  it,  “ I esteem  and 
honor  so  noble  an  adversary !” 

“ We  are  no  longer  adversaries !” 
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exclaimed  Piccini.  “Our  strife  is 
at  an  end.  I acknowledge  you  as 
my  master,  and  shall  be  happy  and 
proud  to  call  you  my  friend ! Let 
the  Gluckists  and  Piccinists  dispute 
as  they  like ; Gluck  and  Piccini  un- 
derstand each  other!” 

“ And  love  each  other,  too  !”  cried 
Gluck,  with  vivacity.  ' “ Indeed  it 
shall  be  so !” 

Ti:e  supper  was  enjoyed  by  the 
whole  party. 


Abridged  from  the  German. 


THE  COMPOSER’S  DIFFICULTY. 


The  good  old  custom  in  London, 
in  1741,  was  for  the  members  of  the 

Club  to  assemble  in  the  parlor  of 

a noted  tavern  in  Fleet  street,  kept  by 
Master  Farren,  who  had  a sharp- 
tongued  wife  and  a young  and  lovely 
daughter.  This  young  girl  had  been 
setting  the  large  room  in  order,  and 
putting  fresh  flowers  in  the  vase,  in 
preparation  for  the  expected  guests, 
when  the  door  opened  softly,  and  a 
young  man  came  in.  Ellen  did  not 
look  up  till  he  was  close  to  her,  then 
she  started  and  blushed  crimson, 
while  he  took  her  hand  and  kissed 
it  with  the  air  of  a cavalier. 

“I  did  not  know  it  was  you,  Jo- 
seph,” faltered  the  maiden. 

“ I can  stay  but  a moment,”  said 
the  young  student  of  music,  “ for 
thev  will  all  be  here  presently.  I 


came  to  tell  you  to  come  to  the  gar- 
den without  fail  this  evening ; I want 
to  give  you  a first  lesson,  in  a new 
part.” 

Ellen’s  face  brightened.  Just  then 
a shrill  voice  called  her  name,  and  she 
knew  her  mother  would  be  angry  if 
she  saw  her  with  the  German,  Joseph 
Wach. 

“ I will  come !”  she  answered 
quickly.  “ Now  I must  leave  you.” 
And  she  ran  out  at  a repetition  of 
the  shrewish  call.  Joseph  did  not 
attempt  to  detain  her ; though  the 
two  loved  each  other  well  he  knew 
that  Dame  Farren  regarded  him  with 
good  will  no  longer,  now  that  Master 
Handel,  his  teacher  and  patron,  no 
longer  stood  high  in  the  king’s  fa- 
vor, and  went  no  more  'to  Carlton 
House.  The  father,  old  John  Far- 
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ren,  was  still  the  friend  of  the  young 
man. 

An  hour  later,  and  the  round  ta- 
ble, on  which  stood  mugs  of  porter 
and  glasses,  was  surrounded  by  men, 
members  of  the  musical  club,  con- 
versing on  a subject  deeply  interest- 
ing to  them  all.  One  of  them — a 
very  tall  man,  with  large,  flashing 
eyes  and  a noble  and  expressive 
countenance  — was  addressed  as 
“ Master  Handel another,  simple 
in  his  dress  and  plain  in  his  exterior, 
with  a world  of  shrewdness  and  wag- 
gery in  his  laughing  eyes,  was  Wil- 
liam Hogarth,  the  painter. 

They  w^ere  talking  about  the  com- 
poser’s great  work.  The  Messiah, 
which  Handel  had  not  as  yet  been 
able  to  get  properly  represented. 
Hogarth  was  urging  an  application  to 
the  Duke  of  Bedford.  Handel,  dis- 
gusted at  his  want  of  success  hither- 
to, was  reluctant  to  sue  for  the  favor 
of  any  patron  to  have  his  best  work 
brought  before  the  public. 

“ If  his  grace  only  comprehend- 
ed a note  of  it !”  he  exclaimed  petu- 
lantly j “ but  he  knows  no  more  of 
music  than  that  lout  of  a linen-wea- 
ver in  Yorkshire.” 

“Whom  you  corrected  wath  your 
fist,  when  he  blundered  with  your 
Saul cried  the  painter.  “You 
should  have  learned  better  iDolicy,  my 
good  master,  from  your  eight-and- 
twenty  years  in  England  ! A stupid, 
great  nobleman  can  do  no  harm  to  a 
work  of  art ! If  I dealt  only  with 
those  who  understood  my  work,  my 
wife  and  children  might  starve.” 

Handel  was  leaning  on  the  table, 
his  face  buried  in  his  hands.  His 
thoughts  were  wandering  toward 
Germany.  When  he  spoke,  it  was 
to  express  his  bitter  regret  that  he 
had  left  his  fatherland  just  as  new 
life  in  art  began  to  be  stirring. 
While  the  Germans  achieved  great- 


ness in  music,  he  had  been  torment- 
ing himself  in  vain  with  dolts  of  sing- 
ers and  musicians  in  England,  whose 
hard  heads  could  not  take  in  a notion 
of  music!  “I  will  return  to  Germa- 
ny!” he  concluded.  “Better  a cow- 
herd there  than  here  director  of  the 
Haymarket  Theatre,  or  chapelmaster 
to  his  majesty,  who,  with  his  court 
rabble,  takes  such  delight  in  the  war- 
blings  of  that  foppish  Italian — Fari- 
nelli.” 

Some  other  members  came  in  to 
join  them,  among  them  the  young 
German,  Joseph  Wach.  Handel  nod- 
ded kindly  to  him,  and  asked  how  he 
was  getting  on  with  his  part. 

“I  am  very  industrious.  Master 
Handel,  and  will  do  my  best,”  re- 
plied Joseph.  “You  shall  hear  me 
soon.” 

The  conversation  about  the  new 
work  was  resumed.  The  Abbe  Dubos 
described  how  the  chorus,  “ The 
glory  of  the  Lord  shall  be  revealed,” 
had  sounded  all  night  in  his  ears. 

“ Your  glory.  Master  Handel,  will 
be  revealed  through  your  Messiah 
when  once  you  can  get  it  brought  out. 

I understand  the  lord  archbishop  is 
against  it !” 

The  flush  of  anger  rushed  to  Han- 
del’s brow.  “ The  lord  archbishop  !” 
he  repeated  scornfully.  “ He  offer- 
ed to  compose  me  a text  for  the  Mes- 
siah, and  when  I asked  if  he  thought 
I knew  nothing  of  the  Bible,  or  if  he 
expected  to  improve  the  Holy  Scrip- 
tures, he  turned  his  back  on  me,  and 
represented  me  to  the  court  as  a 
rude,  thankless  boor.” 

Master  Tyers,  the  lessee  of  Vaux- 
hall,  remarked  that  it  was  not  politic 
to  speak  one’s  mind  too  openly,  es- 
pecially with  the  great.  Dr.  Hualdy 
tried  to  soothe  the  irritated  composer 
by  speaking  of  the  admiration  he  had 
already  won,  after  a long  struggle 
vdth  ignorance  and  intrigue. 
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“What  care  I,”  interrupted  Han- 
del, “ for  the  admiration  of  fools  and 
knaves !” 

There  were  many  to  give  the 
“ soft  answer”  which  “ turneth  away 
wrath,”  and  to  deprecate  too  severe 
a judgment  of  the  English  people  be- 
cause they  had  accomplished  little  in 
the  glorious  art  and  failed  at  once  to 
recognize  the  best.  “Admitting,” 
added  the  abbe,  “ that  the  court  and 
nobles  have  done  you  injustice  ; that 
we  have  no  such  musicians  and  sing- 
ers as  in  Germany ; that  we  cannot 
grasp  all  the  grand  spirit  of  your 
works,  are  you  not,  nevertheless, 
idolized  by  the  people  of  Britain  ? 
Lives  not  the  name  of  Handel  in 
the  mouth  of  honest  John  Bull,  cher- 
ished as  the  names  of  his  proudest 
statesmen ! Give  him,  then,  a little 
indulgence  ! Let  us  have  a chance 
to  hear  your  Messiah;  condescend 
to  ask  the  aid  you  need  in  bringing  it 
out ; your  honor  will  not  suffer,  and 
the  good  you  will  do  will  be  your  re- 
ward !” 

“That  is  just  what  I have  told 
him  !”  exclaimed  Hogarth.  And  the 
others  chimed  in  their  eager  assent. 
Even  the  burly  host  coaxed  him,  and, 
by  way  of  argument,  said:  “You 
know.  Master  Handel,  how  often  I 
have  to  bend  to  my  good  woman ; 
yet  it  is  no  detriment  to  my  authori- 
ty as  master  of  the  house.” 

Handel  sat  silent  for  a time,  look- 
ing gloomily  around  the  circle.  Then 
suddenly  he  burst  into  a laugh.  “ By 
my  halidome,  old  fellow,”  he  cried, 
“ you  are  right ! To-morrow  I will 
go  to  the  Duke  of  Bedford.  You 
shall  hear  the  Messiah^  were  all  the 
rascals  in  the  three  kingdoms  against 
it !” 

There  v/as  a.  burst  of  delighted  ap- 
plause from  all  the  company.  The 
fat  landlord  gave  a leap  of  joy,  and 
Joseph  clasped  his  hands ; for  he 
knew  Handel’s  success  would  be  the 
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making  of  his  own  and  Ellei-’s  for- 
tune. 

Handel  waited  on  the  Duke  of 
Bedford,  who  happened  to  be  giving 
a grand  breakfast.  The  duke  prized 
the  reputation  of  a patron  of  the  arts, 
and  knew  well  that  Handel’s  ab- 
sence from  court  and  the  circles  of 
the  nobility  was  owing  more  to  his 
disregard  of  the  forms  and  ceremo- 
nies held  indispensable  than  to  any 
want  of  esteem  for  the  composer. 
His  oratorio  of  Saul  had  won  him 
proud  distinction.  When  informed 
that  Handel  had  called  on  him,  the 
duke  himself  came  out  to  welcome 
him  and  lead  him  into  the  drawing- 
rooms. But  the  composer  drew  back, 
saying  he  had  come  to  solicit  a favor. 
The  duke  then  took  him  into  his  ca- 
binet, and  listened  graciously  to  his 
petition  that  he  “ would  be  pleased 
to  set  right  the  heads  of  the  Lord 
Mayor  and  the  Archbishop  of  Lon- 
don, so  that  they  should  cease  laying 
hindrances  in  the  way  of  the  repre- 
sentation of  the  Messiah.’^ 

The  duke  not  only  listened,  but 
promised  to  use  all  his  means  and 
influence  to  remove  the  obstacles. 
Handel  knew  he  could  depend  on 
the  promise.  He  accepted  the  in- 
vitation to  join  the  company  with 
joy,  when  he  heard  that  his  celebrat- 
ed countryman,  Kellermann,  was 
there  and  engaged  in  the  duke’s  ser- 
vice. 

His  grace  led  in  and  introduced 
his  distinguished  guest.  The  sight 
of  the  great  composer  produced  a 
sensation.  Handel  cared  nothing 
for  the  noble  company,  but  greeted 
his  old  friend  Kellermann  with  all 
the  warmth  of  his  nature.  They  had 
a cordial  talk  together,  while  the  idol 
of  the  London  fashionables.  Signor 
Farinelli,  hemmed  and  cleared  his 
throat  over  the  piano,  in  token  that 
he  was  about  to  sing,  and  wanted 
Kellermann  to  accompany  him.  The 
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musician  at  length  noticed  his  un- 
easiness, pressed  his  friend’s  hand, 
returned  to  his  place,  and  took  up 
his  flute,  while  Farinelli  began  a 
melting  air  in  his  sweet,  clear  voice. 

Handel,  a powerful  man,  austere 
and  vigorous  in  nature,  abhorred  the 
singing  of  such  effeminate  creatures, 
and  despised  the  luxurious  ornamen- 
tation of  the  Italian’s  style.  Farinel- 
li’s  soft  trilling  was  accompanied  by 
Kellermann  on  the  flute  with  dexter- 
ous imitation.  Handel  laughed  in- 
wardly to  see  the  effect  on  the  com- 
pany. The  ladies  were  in  raptures  \ 
and,  when  Farinelli  ceased,  the  most 
eager  applause  rewarded  him. 

The  duke  introduced  the  Italian 
to  Handel.  Farinelli  complimented 
him  in  broken  English,  said  he  had 
heard  that  “ Signor  ^ndel  had  com- 
posed una  opera — il  MessiaP  and 
begged  to  know,  with  a complacent 
smile,  if  there  would  be  a part  in 
the  opera  for  “il  famous  musico  Fa- 
linelli?” 

Handel  suiweyed  the  ornamented 
little  figure  from  head  to  foot,  and 
answered  in  his  deepest  bass  tone, 
“No,  signora.” 

There  was  suppressed  laughter, 
and  the  ladies  covered  their  faces. 
Not  long  afterward  Handel  took  his 
leave,  with  his  friend  Hogarth,  who 
was  a guest. 


The  Messiah  was  announced  for 
representation.  But  an  unexpected 
difficulty  presented  itself.  The  lady 
v/ho  had  been  engaged  to  sing  the 
first  soprano  part  sent  word  that  she 
was  ill  and  could  not  sing ; and  the 
oratorio  had  to  be  postponed. 

Handel  knew  it  was  mere  caprice 
on  the  part  of  the  spoiled  prima-don- 
na,  and  was  excessively  indignant. 
When  he  heard  from  the  leader  of 
the  orchestra  that  a second  postpone- 
ment might  be  necessary,  he  roundly 
declared  it  should  not  be.  “ It  s/iaU 


take  place ! ” he  exclaimed,  and  set 
off  to  call  upon  the  signora  him- 
self. 

Signora  Lucia,  the  Italian  vocalist, 
that  morning  held  a /evee  of  her  ad- 
mirers. Their  conversation,  as  she 
reclined  on  a couch  in  a graceful 
dhhabille,  of“il  barbaro  Tedes- 
co,”  his  unreasonable  expectations, 
and  the  pleasure  the  beautiful  singer 
took  in  disappointing  him.  “ He 
dared  to  order  me  about  at  rehears- 
al !”  she  cried.  “ For  that,  he  shall 
not  have  his  troublesome  oratorio 
performed  at  all!”  The  gentlemen 
applauded  her  spirit.  Then  it  was 
related  how  the  fair  singer  Cuzzoni 
had  refused  to  sing  some  music  in 
Handel’s  opera,  and  he  had  gone  to 
her  room,  seized  her,  and,  rushing  to 
the  open  window,  had  held  her  out  at 
arms’  length,  threatening  to  drop  her 
unless  she  promised  to  sustain  her 
part. 

“ He  shall  find  me  harder  to  deal 
with,”  said  the  beauty  languidly. 
Just  then  the  name  of  the  great  com- 
poser was  announced,  and  liandel’s 
heavy  step  was  heard  in  the  hall. 
The  gentlemen  visitors  huddled  them- 
selves off  in  such  confusion,  they 
could  only  retreat  behind  the  couch, 
drawing  the  damask  curtain  over  the 
recess  so  as  to  conceal  them. 

Lucia  was  uneasy,  but  maintained 
her  composure.  Handel,  however, 
had  not  come,  as  she  expected,  to 
entreat  her  to  sing.  He  stood  near 
the  door,  and,  vouchsafing  no  saluta- 
tion, haughtily  demanded  her  part. 

The  singer  made  no  answer,  and 
Handel  strode  forward.  Lucia  sprang 
up,  seized  the  bell,  and  rang  it  vio- 
lently. but  not  one  of  her  admirers 
answered  the  call.  Handel  advanc- 
ed, and  coolly  lifted  the  curtain  be- 
hind the  sofa,  revealing  the  group  of 
terrified  Italians.  He  laughed  scorn- 
fully, and  again  demanded  her  part 
of  the  signora. 
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In  unutterable  passion,  she  snatch- 
ed up  a roll  of  music  from  the  table 
and  flung  it  at  the  composer.  He 
picked  it  up,  bowed  ironically,  and 
walked  out  of  the-room.  The  anger 
of  Lucia  with  her  cowardly  friends 
who  had  not  interfered  to  avenge 
this  insult,  and  their  confusion,  may 
be  imagined. 

Handel  had  punished  the  capri- 
cious singer,  but  he  could  find  no  one 
to  take  her  places  His  friends  sym- 
pathized in  his  distress,  but  could 
offer  no  aid  nor  consolation.  Hogarth 
thought  he  underrated  the  Italians, 
and  was  too  conceited.  “ You  re- 
member,” he  said,  “ when  Correggio’s 
Leda  was  sold  in  London  at  auction 
for  ten  thousand  guineas,  I said,  ‘I 
will  paint  something  as  good  for  such 
a sum.’  Lord  Grosvenor  took  me 
• at  my  word,  I painted  my  picture, 
and  he  called  his  friends  together  to 
look  at  it.  They  all  laughed  at  me, 
and  I had  to  take  back  my  picture.” 

Handel  replied  that  the  old  Italian 
painters  were  worthy  of  all  respect, 
and  so  were  the  old  Italian  church 
composers.  The  modern  ones  he 
thought,  in  their  way,  more  or  less 
like  Signor  Farinelli. 

The  day  before  the  oratorio  was  to 
be  produced  Handel  sat  in  his  study 
reviewing  the  work.  Now  he  would 
smile  over  a passage,  now  pause  over 
something  that  did  not  satisfy  him, 
pondering,  striking  out,  and  altering 
to  suit  his  judgment.  . At  length  his 
eyes  rested  on  the  last  “ Amen,” 
long,  long,  till  a tear  fell  on  the 
leaf. 

“ This  work,”  he  said  solemnly, 
and  looking  upwards,  “ is  my  best ! 
Receive  my  best  thanks,  O bene- 
volent Father!  Thou,  Lord  I hast 
given  it  me ; and  what  comes  forth 
from  thee,  that  endureth,  though  all 
things  earthly  perish.  Amen.” 

He  laid  aside  the  notes,  and 
walked  a few  times  up  and  down 
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the  room,  then  seated  himself  in 
his  easy-chair.  Flis  pujDil,  Joseph, 
opened  the  door  softly  and  came  in. 
Handel  started  from  his  reverie,  and 
asked  what  he  w^anted.  The  young 
man,  wdth  an  air  of  mystery,  begged 
the  master  to  come  wdth  him. 

In  a few  moments  they  were  in  a 
room  in  the  upper  story  of  Master 
Farren’s  tavern,  a room  wLere  Joseph 
practised  his  music.  There,  to  Han- 
del’s no  small  astonishment,  he  saw' 
the  host’s  pretty  daughter,  Ellen. 

“What  may  all  this  mean.?”  he 
asked,  while  his  brow  darkened. 

“ What  do  you  here.  Miss  Ellen,  in 
this  young  man’s  study  ?” 

“ He  may  tell  you  that  himself. 
Master  Handel,”  answ'ered  the  dam- 
sel, turning  away  her  blushing  face. 

Joseph  hastened  to  say,  “ I am  ready 
to  answer,  dear  master,  for  what  w'e 
do.” 

“ Open  your  mouth,  and  speak, 
then,”  said  Handel  sternly. 

“You  have  done  much  for  me, 
dear  master,”  said  Joseph  with  emo- 
tion. “ Wlren  I came  a stranger  and 
penniless,  you  put  me  in  the  way  of 
earning  a support.  You  gave  me 
instruction  in  music  and  singing, 
spending  hours  you  might  have  given 
to  doing  something  great.” 

“ And  does  the  fool  think  making- 
a good  singer  was  not  doing  some- 
thing great — eh  ?”  ^ 

“ And  I have  tried  to  make  a sing-  - 
er  for  you!”  said  the  young  man. 

“ Will  you  hear  her  ?”  And  he  point-  • 
ed  to  Ellen. 

Handel,  in  his  surprise,  opened  his  - 
eyes  wade  as  he  looked  at  the  damsel. 

“ Yes — Ellen  !”  she  repeated,  com- 
ing close  to  him,  and  lifting  her  clear, . 
hazel  eyes  to  his  face.  “ Now  you 
know.  Master  Handel,  what  Joseph 
and  I have  been  about,  and  for  what 
I am  here  in  his  study.” 

“ We  w'anted  to  be  of  service  in . 
your  dilemma,”  said  Joseph.  “ Shall  ’ 
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Ellen  sing  before  you,  Master  Han- 
del ?” 

Handel  seated  himself:  “ I am 
curious  to  see  how  your  teaching  has 
succeeded,”  he  said.  “ Come,  let  her 
begin.” 

Joseph  went  to  the  piano,  and 
Ellen  stood  beside  him. 

The  part  she  took  was  that  of  the 
first  soprano,  the  one  taken  from  Sig- 
nora Lucia.  Handel  started  as  the 
young  girl’s  voice  rose,  clear,  silvery, 
floating — a voice  of  the  purest  qua- 
lity ! How  he  listened  when  he 
heard  the  most  splendid  portion  of 
his  forthcoming  work — the  glorious 
air,  “I. know  that  my  Redeemer  liv- 
eth” — and  how  Ellen  sang  it  may 
be  conjectured  when,  after  she  had 
ceased,  the  composer  sat  motionless, 
a happy  smile  on  his  lips,  his  eyes 
full  of  tears.  At  length  he  drew  a 
deep  breath,  arose,  kissed  the  maid- 
en’s forehead,  kissed  her  eyes,  in 
which  also  bright  drops  were  glanc- 
ing, and  said  with  profound  feeling  : 
“ Ellen,  my  good — good  child — you 
will  sing  this  part  to-morrow  at  the 
representation  ?” 

“ Master  Elandel ! Father  Han- 
del !”  cried  the  maiden,  and  threw 
herself,  sobbing,  on  his  neck.  Joseph 
rattled  off  a jovial  air  to  cover  his 
emotion. 


“ Amen  !”  resounded  through  the 
arches  of  the  church,  and  died 
away  in  whispered  melody  in  its  re- 
motest aisles.  “ Amen  !”  responded 
Handel,  while  he  slowly  let  fall  the 
staff  with  which  he  had  kept  time. 
His  immortal  masterpiece  had  pro- 
duced an  immense  impression : his 
fame  was  established  for  all  time. 

When  the  great  composer  descend- 
ed the  church  steps,  he  was  inform- 
ed that  his  majesty  had  sent  for  him, 
and  that  a carriage  was  waiting,  by 
the  royal  command,  to  convey  him 
to  Carlton  House. 


George  the  Second  received  ^he 
artist  with  a gracious  welcome,  and 
he  read  his  triumph  in  the  faces  of 
the  court  nobles. 

“You  have  made  us  a noble  pre- 
sent in  your  Messiah^  Master  Han- 
del,” said  the  monarch.  “ It  is  a brave 
piece  of  work  !” 

“ Is  it  F asked  the  composer,  look- 
ing in  the  king’s  face,  and  well 
pleased. 

“It  is,  indeed,”  replied  George. 
“ And  now,  tell  me  what  I can  do  for 
you.” 

“ If  your  majesty,”  answered  Han- 
del, “ will  give  a place  to  the  young 
man  who  sang  the  tenor  solo  part,  I 
shall  be  grateful.  Joseph  Wach  is 
my  pupil,  and  he  has  a pupil  too, 
Master  Farren’s  daughter  ; but  they 
cannot  marry  till  Joseph  finds  a place. 
The  old  dame  will  not  consent,  and 
your  majesty  knows  the  women  bear 
rule.” 

The  king's  smile  was  a forced  one, 
for  a sore  point  in  his  experience 
was  touched.  “I  know  nothing  of 
the  sort,”  he  said.  “ But  your  pupil 
shall  have  a place  as  first  tenor  in  our 
chapel.” 

Handel  thanked  his  majesty  with 
sincere  pleasure.  The  king  seemed 
to  expect  him  to  ask  more. 

“ Have  you  nothing,”  at  length  he 
said,  “ to  ask  for  yourself?  We  would 
thank  you,  in  your  own  person,  for 
the  fair  entertainment  provided  in 
your  Messiah! 

Handel  crimsoned  as  he  heard 
this,  and  he  answered  in  a tone  of 
disappointment : “ Sire,  I have  en- 
deavored not  to  entertain  you,  but  to 
make  you  better.” 

All  the  courtly  company  looked 
their  astonishment.  Even  King 
George  was  surprised.  Then,  bursting 
into  a hearty  fit  of  laughter,  he  walk- 
ed up  to  the  composer  and  slapped 
him  good-naturedly  on  the  shoulder. 
“ You  are,  and  ever  will  be,  a rough 
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old  fellow,  Handel,”  said  he  ; “but 
a good  fellow  witlial ! Do  as  you 
will,  we  shall  always  be  the  best 
friends  in  the  world  !” 

Handel  retired  from  the  audience, 
and  was  glad  to  escape  to  his  favorite 
haunt.  Master  Farren’s  tavern.  Jo- 
seph and  Ellen  were  there,  awaiting 
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his  return.  His  news  brought  them 
great  joy. 

In  the  last  years  of  Handel’s  life, 
when  his  sight  failed  him,  it  was  El- 
len who  nursed  him  faithfully  as  if 
she  had  been  his  own  child,  while 
her  husband  wrote  down  his  last  com* 
positions 


FRIEDEMANN  BACH. 

PART  FIRST. 


On  New  Year’s  eve  of  the  year 
1736,  a brilliant  company  was  assem- 
bled in  the  saloiis  of  the  Count  von 
Bruhl,  lord  premier  to  the  Elector  of 
Saxony.  The  mansion,  opposite  the 
castle  in  Dresden,  was  illuminated  so 
brightly  that  the  whole  street  in  front 
was  light  as  day.  In  a shadow  of 
the  castle  wall  stood  a man  wrapped 
in  a cloak,  gazing  up  at  the  windows, 
behind  which  could  be  seen  the  gay 
confusion  of  guests.  Presently  one — 
a lady  splendidly  dressed — came  close 
to  one  of  the  windows,  opened  it,  and 
stepped  out  upon  the  balcony.  The 
light  gleamed  on  the  jewels  in  her 
coronet.  She  stood  but  an  instant  in 
the  air,  being  called  back;  the  win- 
dow was  closed,  and  she  was  lost  in 
the  throng. 

The  solitary  watcher  outside,  with 
a deeply-drawn  sigh,  turned  to  de- 
part. His  hand  was  seized  as  he  did 
so  by  a passer-by — a man  in  the  dress 
of  me  court  pages. 


“ Good  evening !”  cried  a cheery 
voice.  “ How  glad  I am  to  find-  you 
at  last ! What  were  you  doing  here  ?” 

The  other  laughed,  evading  an  an- 
swer, and,  drawing  his  cloak  about 
him,  complained  of  the  cold. 

“ Come  to  Seconda’s !”  cried  the 
page.  “ You  will  find  plenty  of  hot 
punch  there.” 

The  two  walked  on  to  the  celebrat- 
ed Italian  restaurant  near  the  old 
market.  The  scene  there  was  as  bril- 
liant as  at  the  premier’s.  A gay  com- 
pany was  assembled  in  the  largest 
room,  where  the  new-comers  took 
seats  at  the  table.  As  they  threw  off 
their  hats  and  cloaks,  the  page  was 
seen  to  be  a man  of  about  forty  years 
of  age,  with  a face  deeply  lined  with 
the  marks  of  free  living.  His  eyes 
w^ere  bright  and  merry,  and  his  mouth 
was  liberal  in  smiles.  His  conipanicn 
w’as  a strikingly  handsome  man  of 
twenty-five,  with  a pale  and  haughty 
countenance,  and  a form  well  proper- 
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tioned  and  majestic.  His  expression 
was  grave,  and  a satirical  curl  was  in 
his  lip  when  he  spoke;  his  large,  dark 
eyes  were  now  fiercely  flashing,  now 
dreamy  and  melancholy,  and  they 
were  often  downcast  and  shaded  by 
long,  heavy  lashes. 

“ You  are  dull  to-night,  mojt  amiF 
cried  the  jovial  page,  whose  name 
was  Von  Scherbitz.  “ Banish  your 
gloom  ; it  is  no  time  for  it.” 

“ Have  patience  with  me,”  said 
the  young  man  in  a low  tone,  and 
with  an  attempt  at  a laugh.  “ I can- 
not always  keep  even  with  you.  I 
have  served  but  a two  years’  brother- 
hood; you  know.” 

“In  our  club,  yes ; yet  one  year 
has  spread  your  fame  in  music  over 
all  Europe  ! Friedemann  Bach  has 
but  one  rival  in  renown — the  admira- 
ble Sebastian !” 

A flush  mounted  to  the  young 
man’s  brow. 

“ Call  him  not  a rival !”  he  exclaim- 
ed. “ I have  to  thank  my  father  for 
all  I have  ever  done ; and  I feel  my 
own  insignificance  beside  his  great- 
ness. I feel,  too,  how  unworthy  I am 
of  his  love.” 

“ Nonsense !”  cried  Scherbitz. 
“ Your  good  father  is  strict,  perhaps ; 
pom'quoi  ? he  is  old ; you  are  young 
and  impetuous ; you  have  your  libe- 
ral ideas  and  your  adventures,  and 
keep  them  from  his  knowledge,  to 
spare  him  chagrin.  Where  is  the  harm 
in  this  ?” 

Friedemann  was  leaning  his  head 
on  his  hand,  which  he  passed  slowly 
across  his  forehead,  as  if  \vaving 
away  the  trouble  of  discussing  the 
point.  The  punch  was  placed  before 
them,  and  the  tankards  were  filled. 
The  guests  at  the  round  table  drank, 
as  they  did ; and  others  came  in ; 
among  them  military  officers,  painters, 
and  musicians.  As  a party  of  distin- 
guished-looking persons  entered,  the 
page  rose  to  greet  one  of  them,  call- 


ing him  “ Signor  Hasse.”  The  gen- 
tleman glanced  around  the  company, 
but  declined  a seat  at  the  table,  re- 
treating to  a distant  corner.  Here 
he  l)ade  the  waiter  remove  the  light 
from  a small  table  in  front  of  him, 
and  bring  him  supper  by  himself. 

The  page  called  Friedemann’s  at- 
tention to  the  solitude  and  gloom 
chosen  by  the  famous  musician.  Yet 
he  was  well  known  to  be  fond  of 
good  company,  and  was  universally 
respected. 

“ Is  it  on  account  of  his  wife  ?” 
asked  young  Bach. 

“ Exactly ; the  brilliant  Faustina 
Hasse,  the  admired  singer,  the  idoliz- 
ed of  all  Dresden.  They  do  not  live 
happily.” 

“ You  cannot  help  seeing,”  observ- 
ed Friedemann,  “ that  strength  is 
wanting  in  his  character — it  is  want- 
ing in  his  compositions.  They  have 
softness  and  melody;  but  how  little 
of  manly  power !” 

“ Yet  he  is  the  favorite  composer  in 
the  world  of  fashion.” 

More  guests  came  in,  and  the 
general  merriment  waxed  loud.  The 
glasses  w’ere  rapidly  filled  and  emp- 
tied. The  conversation  among  the 
younger  part  of  the  company  was 
that  of  jovial  revellers,  intent  on  as 
much  amusement  as  they  could  ob- 
tain out  of  a gay ly- dressed  officer  of 
the  elector’s  guard,  and  a chamber- 
lain  he  had  brought  in  to  serve  as  a 
butt  for  their  jokes.  Friedemann  ob- 
served them  with  haughty  gravity, 
stealing  a glance  now  and  then  at 
Signor  Hasse  in  his  comer. 

The  chamberlain  was  flippant  with 
tales  of  court  scandal,  at  which  there 
were  uproarious  bursts  of  laughter. 
Presently,  half-drunk,  he  was  reciting 
some  verses;  and  at  the  close  he 
filled  his  glass  and  toasted  Signora 
Hasse. 

All  were  silent  as  Hasse  rose  and 
approached  the  table. 
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“ Gentlemen/^  he  said  v/ith  dignity, 
“ I have  the  honor  to  wish  you  all  a 
good  evening,  and  farewell.  To-mor- 
row morning  I leave  Dresden.” 

“To  go  whither  ?”  asked  Scherbitz. 

“To  Italy.” 

The  company  knew  by  his  tone 
that  he  meant  not  to  return.  There 
was  a moment’s  deep  silence,  and 
then  an  officer  asked : 

“ Does  the  signora  go  with  you  ?” 

“No;  she  remains  in  Dresden,”  re- 
plied the  composer. 

Hasse  then  turned  to  Friedemann, 
and  grasped  his  hand. 

“ Commend  me  to  your  father, 
[Monsieur  Bach,”  he  said  warmly. 
“ Tell  him  he  shall  yet  hear  some- 
thing good  of  Scarlatti’s  disciple.” 

There  was  a faltering  in  his  tone 
as  he  spoke  these  last  words,  and 
turning  away,  he  left  the  room.  Friede- 
mann sighed  deeply  as  he  looked  af- 
ter him,  and  pushed  away  his  glass, 
which  Scherbitz  had  just  filled. 

The  merry  company  was  again  con- 
vulsed with  the  sallies  of  the  intoxi- 
cated chamberlain ; and  loud  ap- 
plause, cries  of  “ bravo  !”  and  toast 
after  toast  urged  him  on.  When  he 
fell  back,  helplessly  drunk,  the  young 
men  pulled  oft'  his  court  dress,  put 
on  a dark  one,  carried  him  out,  and 
gave  him  to  the  watch  as  a drunken 
vagabond  to  be  taken  to  the  guard- 
house. Then  they  laughed  to  think 
of  his  consternation  at  finding  him- 
self in  the  cold  cell,  on  New  Year’s 
morning. 

Midnight  struck  in  the  midst  of 
this  boisterous  revelry ; the  last  hour 
of  the  dying  year.  There  was  a wild 
storm  without,  and  clamorous  shout- 
ing and  singing  within.  The  revel- 
lers reeled  homeward;  young  Bach, 
the  only  one  whose  gait  was  steady, 
though  he  had  drunk  as  deeply  and 
as  madly  as  the  rest. 

When  he  rose  on  the  following 
morning,  he  saw  a letter  on  his  table. 


in  a well-known  hand,  which  he  qui- 
etly opened  and  read  with  deep  emo- 
tion. Then  he  began  to  pace  up  and 
down  the  room,  till  the  door  was  ab- 
ruptly opened  and  Scherbitz  came  in, 
wishing  him  the  compliments  of  the 
season.  He  read  the  letter  Friede- 
mann handed  him  in  silence. 

“ A charming  old  gentleman  is  that 
good  papa  of  yours,”  he  said  as  he 
gave  it  back.  “ His  heart  is  full  of 
kindness.  May  his  life  be  long  and 
happy  ! But  look  not  so  woe-begone, 
mon  ami!  How  is  it  possible  for 
you  to  satisfy  the  claims  of  such  ex- 
alted, old-fashioned  virtue  ? The  time 
will  come  when  we,  madcaps  as  we 
are,  shall  be  pointed  out  as  models 
of  propriety  for  our  juniors.  Let  the 
wheel  of  time  roll  on.” 

“To  crush  us  in  the  dust !”  moaned 
Friedemann. 

“ Look  at  me — a page  forty  years 
old!  I have  no  fear  of  reverse  as 
long  as  I serve  my  lord  faithfully.  I 
might  have  stood  up  heroically  against 
the  all-powerful  minister,  and  I should 
have  been  hailed  as  one  of  her  de- 
liverers by  my  country;  but  I kept 
my  place  and  pension,  and  remain 
a page  in  comfortable  quarters.” 

“ You  are  not  the  first  whose  life  is 
a failure.” 

“Nor  shall  I be  the  last.  Why 
should  I despair  ? Come,  be  reasona- 
ble, mon  a?ni/  you  are  too  self-con- 
demnatory. Have  you  forgotten 
Handel,  whom  you  welcomed  here 
three  years  since  ?” 

“ How  could  I forget  him  ?” 

“ Yet  Handel  is  unlike  your  father. 
His  fantasy  is  more  powerful,  his 
force  more  developed ; he  soars  like 
an  eagle,  while  Sebastian  Bach  sails 
over  the  calm  waters  like  a majestic 
swan.  Bach’s  activity  is  calm,  silent — 
the  offspring  of  concentrated  thouglit. 
Handel  reaches  his  aim  amid  storm 
and  tumult — through  strife  to  victory. 
Can  you  blame  him  for  the  difference  } 
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His  path  is  your  own.  En  avant, 
mon  a?ni/" 

“ Handel  has  had,  indeed,  a rest- 
less and  stormy  life,”  replied  Friede- 
mann ; but  he  has  never  lost  him- 
self.” 

“ Had  he  been  born  in  the  present 
century,  instead  of  the  last,  his  views 
might  have  been  more  liberal.  Be- 
fore he  was  of  your  age,  he  did  as 
others  do.  Faustina  Flasse  could 
tell  you  some  wild  tales — ” 

“ He  never  played  the  hypocrite 
to  his  father !”  said  Friedemann  bit- 
terly. 

“ It  was  not  worth  while.  Now, 
my  good  fellow,  do  not  flatter  your- 
self you  can  deceive  a page  forty 
years  old.  Your  so-called  profligacy 
and  keen  self-reproach  have  another 
cause  than  that  you  choose  to  assign. 
You  dread  the  unmasking  of  what 
you  term  your  hypocrisy  less  than  the 
discovery  of  another  secret !” 

Friedemann  started  to  his  feet,  and 
his  face  glowed  like  fire.  The  page 
laughed. 

“ You  must  govern  your  eyes  bet- 
ter, 7non  afiii,  if  you  want  to  keep  your 
secret  when  you  hear  the  name  of 
‘ Natalie.’  1 did  not  need  to  witness 
your  behavior  last  night  opposite  the 
minister’s  palace,  to  show  me  the 
truth !” 

Friedemann  was  now  pale  as  death. 
With  a violent  effort  he  mastered  his 
feelings,  and  said, 

“ You  will  be  silent,  will  you  not  ?” 

“ As  the  grave — assuredly  ! Only 
be  cautious  before  others.  N o more ! 
I am  going  to  the  guard-house  to  re- 
lease the  victim  chamberlain.  Now 
go  to  church,  and  afterward  come  to 
Seconda’s  to  breakfast.  Ati  revoir  E 
And  Scherbitz  went  out. 

Friedemann  Bach  had  been  organ- 
ist of  the  church  of  St.  Sophia  since 
the  elector,  at  the  solicitation  of  his 
father  that  he  would  befriend  his  boy, 
had  given  him  the  appointment.  He 


hurried  to  his  post,  and  splendidly 
performed  his  part  in  the  imposing 
service.  As  the  last  tones  of  the  or- 
gan died  along  the  vast  arches,  lie 
arose,  closed  the  instrument,  and  de- 
scended from  the  choir.  At  the  door 
a pair  of  vigorous  arms  were  flung 
around  him,  and,  with  a joyful  cry,  lie 
embraced  his  father. 

The  old  man  pronounced  a solemn 
blessing  as  he  pressed  his  son  to  his 
heart,  and  warmly  praised  his  morn- 
ing’s work.  He  had  entered  the 
church  alone,  to  enjoy  the  music  of 
his  dearest  pupil,  whom  he  now  de- 
clared his  best. 

“To  your  lodgings  now,  Master 
Court-organist !”  he  cried.  “ Philip  is 
there,  and  unpacking.  We  shall  stay 
a week  with  you.”  He  took  his  son’s 
arm,  and  walked  on,  talking  pleasant- 
ly all  the  time. 

Philip  Emmanuel  Bach  had  grown 
a stately  youth  and  a ripe  scholar  in  his 
art  since  Friedemann  had  left  the  pa- 
ternal home  at  Leipzig,  three  years 
before.  They  chatted  of  the  old 
times,  when  their  mother  in  her 
snowy  cap  and  apron  smiled  on  their 
boyish  sport ; when  they  roasted  ap- 
ples on  the  stove  of  Dutch  tiles,  and 
their  young  sisters  chid  them,  and  the 
little  Christopher  laughed  at  them 
from  his  mother’s  lap.  Philip  had 
been  lonely  at  school’  and  was  de- 
lighted at  these  reminiscences,  llie 
two  sons  sympathized  with  the  tri- 
umph of  the  good  Sebastian  when  he 
told  them  again  of  his  first  summons 
to  Dresden,  of  the  note  that  had  come 
to  him  from  the  Minister  von  Bruhl, 
on  the  part  of  the  Elector  Augustus 
of  -Saxony  'and  Poland : an  invitation 
to  play  at  the  church  in  Dresden. 
The  rector  in  Leipzig  had  opposed 
the  departure  of  the  organist  of  St. 
Thomas’s  school ; but  the  elector’s 
own  carriage  stood  at  Bach’s  door  to 
fetch  him,  and  he  saw  future  good  for 
both  his  sons.  He  felt  that  through 
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chem  the  lovers  of  Hasse  should  hear 
music  more  sublime  than  the  volup- 
tuous melodies  of  Italy.  Then  the 
reception  at  Dresden;  the  entrance 
of  the  elector  into  the  choir  to  greet 
bach  ; his  words,  “ O master ! if  I 
might  hear  you  play  thus  at  the  hour 
of  my  death  ” — all  the  scene  was 
lived  over  by  the  grateful  old  man. 
Philip,  then  a stripling,  remembered 
how  a beautiful  lady — the  famous 
Faustina  Flasse — had  rushed  in,  and, 
weeping,  had  kissed  his  father’s  hand ; 
Ilasse’s  greeting  too,  he  remembered ; 
and  the  elector’s  bidding  to  ask  any 
favor  at  his  hands. 

These  recollections  and  the  conver- 
sation were  interrupted  by  the  entrance 
of  a servant  in  a rich  livery,  who  pre- 
sented a note  to  Friedemann.  The 
young  man  blushed  as  he  took  the 
note,  which  he  opened  and  read  has- 
tily. 

“ I will  come,”  he  said  to  the  ser- 
vant, “ at  the  hour  named.” 

The  man  withdrew, 

Sebastian  smiled. 

“ Our  court-organist,”  he  said,  “ ap- 
pears to  have  distinguished  acquain- 
tances.” 

“ The  livery  was  the  lord  premier’s,” 
remarked  Philip. 

“ Indeed !”  asked  Sebastian.  “ You 
know  his  excellency,  my  son  ?” 

“ The  note  came  from  his  niece, 
the  Countess  Natalie,”  answered 
Friedemann,  in  a confusion  which  he 
could  not  conceal. 

“And  you  visit  the  young  coun- 
tess ?” 

“ She  is  my  pupil  in  music.  She 
has  sent  for  me  to  arrange  a concert, 
which  she  is  to  give  on  her  aunt’s 
birthday.” 

“ I thought  M.  I-Iasse  managed  all 
those  matters.” 

“ I can’t  well  avoid  the  commission ; 
and  such  things  help  one’s  reputation,” 
faltered  the  young  man.  “ As  to  M. 
Hasse,  he  has  left  Dresden.” 


“ Hasse  gone — the  excellent  Hasse !” 
exclaimed  Sebastian. 

The  good,  pious  composer  was 
grieved  to  hear  of  his  unhappiness. 
Then,  changing  the  subject,  he  began 
innocently  to  advise  his  son  as  to  the 
polished  manners  necessary  in  the 
house  of  the  premier.  Friedemann 
pressed  his  hand  and  thanked  his  un- 
suspecting monitor. 

When  the  elder  Bach  asked  what 
he  had  done  lately  in  music,  Friede- 
mann replied  that  what  he  had  done 
did  not  satisfy  him.  His  father  put 
aside  his  plea  that  the  highest  and 
best  could  alone  avail  in  art. 

“ We  have  not  reached  that,”  he 
said ; “ yet  we  can  rejoice  in  the  suc- 
cess granted  us.  There  is  much  that 
I like  in  your  Fughetten^^ 

From  music  he  passed  to  other 
questions;  and  asked,  smiling,  how 
long  the  court-organist  meant  to  re- 
main unmarried. 

“ Dear  father,  I need  not  be  in 
haste.” 

“ ‘ Early  wooed  has  naught  rued.’  ” 

“ It  is  a serious  step,  father.” 

“ Surely,  and  not  to  be  taken  pre- 
cipitately ; but,  dear  son,  let  it  not  be 
long.  If  my  first  grandchild  is  a boy, 
I will  teach  him  music.  Ay,  mar- 
riage is  a serious  matter!  I have 
toiled  hard  to  give  bread  to  my  boys 
and  girls,  and  brought  you  all  up — 
have  I not  ? — to  be  good  men  and 
skilful  artists.  From  my  great- 
grandfather, ail  the  Bachs  have  had 
musical  talent.  I was  once  ambitious, 
my  boy,  to  write  something  that 
might  win  enduring  fame.  Now,  I 
have  but  one  wish.  It  is — that  all  the 
Bachs  may  meet  in  the  kingdom  of 
heaven,  and  join  in  singing  to  the 
glory  of  God,  among  the  hallelujahs 
of  the  angels!  Friedemann,  child 
of  my  heart,  let  me  not  miss  you 
there !” 

With  a sob  of  anguish,  Friedemann 
sank  at  his  father’s  feet.  Sebastian 
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laid  both  hands  on  his  head,  saying 
devoutly, 

“ God’s  peace  be  with  you,  my  son, 
now  and  for  ever !” 

Unable  to  control  his  agitation— 
which  his  pious  father  thought  a burst 
of  filial  emotion — Friedemann  left  the 
room.  Closing  the  door  softly,  he 
rushed  through  the  hall,  out  of  the 
house,  and  through  the  streets  to  the 
open  country,  where  he  flung  himself 
on  the  frozen  earth  and  wept  aloud. 

At  dinner  the  father  conversed  with 
his  two  sons,  and  much  was  said  of 
the  splendors  of  the  Polish-Saxon 
court  under  the  administration  of  the 
luxurious  and  prodigal  Count  von 
Bruhl.  It  was  then  time  for  Friede- 
mann to  go  to  the  minister’s  palace. 
He  changed  his  dress  and  hastened 
there. 

As  he  passed  into  the  hall,  the  door 
of  one  of  the  side-rooms  opened,  and 
the  premier  came  out.  He  was  a 
small  man,  with  marked  and  expres- 
sive features,  and  keen,  clear  blue 
eyes.  He  was  sumptuously  dressed, 
and  wore  a star  on  his  breast.  Friede- 
mann stopped  and  bowed  to  him. 

“ Good  day,  M.  Bach,  and  a happy 
new  year !”  said  the  minister  in  bland, 
soft  tones.  My  niece  has  sent  for 
you.  I am  pleased  with  your  prompt- 
ness. I am  grateful  for  your  readi- 
ness to  meet  our  wishes  at  all  times, 
and  shall  remember  it.  . The  coun- 
tess expects  you !” 

He  nodded,  smiled  graciously,  and 
\valked  lightly  out  of  the  front  door, 
entering  his  carriage,  which  presently 
drove  away. 

Friedemann  looked  after  him  ap- 
prehensively. 

“ What  does  this  mean  ?”  he  mur- 
mured. “ The  smile  of  that  man  ever 
bodes  disaster.  Let  it  be  so ! What 
can  make  me  more  miserable  than  I 
am?” 

Crossing  the  hall,  he  passed  on 
through  one  of  the  galleries. 


A female  servant  stood  at  the  door 
of  the  anteroom  of  the  countess’s 
cabinet.  She  opened  the  door  of  the 
inner  room,  and  Bach  entered. 

A young  girl  of  about  twenty,  in  a 
costume  coquettishly  pretty,  reclined 
on  a sofa.  Her  form  and  her  face  were 
both  beautiful ; a nose  slightly  aqui- 
line, and  well-defined  eye-brows,  gave 
her  features  a character  of  pride  and 
decision,  contradicted  by  the  soft  ten- 
derness of  the  full,  rosy  lips,  and  the 
languishing,  violet  eyes,  shaded  by 
their  long  lashes.  Her  hair  floated  in 
golden  curls  over  her  neck.  A faint 
rose-tint  came  to  her  pale  cheeks  as 
she  rose  to  receive  Friedemann. 

The  young  man  stood  still,  and 
did  not  raise  his  eyes.  The  countess 
came  nearer,  laid  her  little  white  hand 
on  his  shoulder,  and  said,  almost  ten- 
derly, 

“ What  were  you  doing,  Bach,  op- 
posite our  house  last  night  ?” 

One  glance  Friedemann  darted  from 
his  flashing  eyes  into  her  own,  but 
made  no  other  answer. 

I saw  you  plainly,”  said  Natalie, 
“ as  I stepped  out  on  the  balcony. 
You  were  leaning  against  the  castle 
wall.  Were  you  waiting  for  any  one  ? 
Tell  me.” 

The  young  man  shivered  with  the 
violent  emotion  that  shook  his  whole 
frame.  After  a pause,  he  said  with 
forced  calmness, 

“You  sent  for  me,  most  gracious 
countess,  to  honor  me  with  your  com- 
•mands  respecting  the  arrangement  of 
a concert.” 

The  countess  turned  angrily  away. 

“ These  are  my  thanks,  proud  man, 
for  my  trust,  for  my  love.  Out  upon 
ingratitude!”  she  cried. 

The  young  man  flushed  crimson  at 
these  reproachful  words. 

“ What  can  I say  ?”  he  answered  in 
a deep,  hoarse  voice,  full  of  the  wild 
agony  he  was  vainly  striving  to  repress. 
“ Look  at  me,  and  enjoy  your  tri- 
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Timph ! Y ou  have  made  me  wretched. 
Leave  me  the  only  consolation  that 
remains — the  conviction  that  I suffer 
alone !” 

“ Friedemann,”  said  the  countess, 
shocked  to  see  him  thus,  “ compose 
yourself,  I entreat  you  ! Spare  me  !” 

“ I will  not  spare  you  !”  burst  forth 
Friedemann,  unable  longer  to  master 
his  agitation.  “ You  have  torn  open 
my  bleeding  heart-wounds  in  cruel 
sport ! I will  not  spare  you ! I have 
bought  the  right  to  speak  with  my 
happiness  here  and  hereafter.  I gave 
you  all,  Natalie — truth  for  falsehood, 
pure,  faithful  love  for  frivolous,  heart- 
less mockery !” 

“ I did  not  mock  you  !”  cried  Na- 
talie. 

“ Did  you  love  me,  then  ?” 

“ I can  not  answer  that.” 

“Tell  me,  Natalie — did  you  love 
me  ?” 

“ What  good  can  it  do  ? Are  we 
not  parted  for  ever  ?” 

“ No;  by  my  soul,  no  f Nothing 
shall  part  us  if  you  love  me ! But,  I 
must  be  convinced  of  that.  If  you 
have  not — if  you  do  not — I ask  you, 
why  did  you  tempt  the  free-hearted 
youth,  who  lived  but  for  his  art,  with 
encouraging  looks  and  flattering 
words  ?” 

“ Be  silent !”  cried  the  girl. 

Friedemann’s  burst  of  grief  was 
convulsive,  and  he  covered  his  face 
with  his  hands. 

At  length  Natalie  said, 

“I  honored  your  genius — your 
heart — ” 

“ You  loved  me  not  then,  and  you 
do  not  love  me  now.  If  you  love  me, 
how  can  you  bear  to  think  of  becom- 
ing the  wife  of  another  ?” 

“Alas!  you  know;  my  station,  the 
will  of  my  uncle — ” 

“ My  happiness,  my  peace  is  no- 
thing to  you  ?” 

“ My  affection  is  still  yours.  I 
shall  never  love  another.  Will  not 
that  content  you  ?” 
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Friedemann’s  pale  face  crimsoned ; 
he  stamped  his  foot  fiercely. 

“ Hypocrite  ! liar ! coward  that  I 
am,”  he  cried;  “and  all  for  a co- 
quette !” 

Natalie  protested  against  his  injus- 
tice. She  reminded  him  of  her  his- 
tory : her  noble  birth  and  orphaned 
condition;  the  state  and  splendor 
with  which  her  uncle  had  surrounded 
her;  her  scorn  of  mere  pomp  and 
luxury;  her  isolation  in  the  midst  of 
flatterers  and  smiling  fools;  her  dis- 
cernment of  the  manhood  in  him — 
her  lover. 

“ Then  be  my  wife,  Natalie  1” 

She  shook  her  head. 

“You  will  not?  You  will  maiTy 
the  creature  of  your  uncle,  whom  you 
regard  with  aversion  ?” 

“ You  know,  Friedemann,  I do  not 
take  this  step  from  interest,  but  a sense 
of  duty.” 

“ Duty  ! Toward  whom  ?” 

“ Yourself!  I could  never  be  happy, 
nor  make  you  happy,  as  your  wife. 
You  are  a great  artist;  but  you  can 
never  rise  to  my  sphere.  And  should 
I sacrifice  all  for  you,  would  not  my 
incensed  uncle  pursue  us  with  his  ven- 
geance ? If  we  found  shelter  in  soli- 
tude, how  long  would  you  or  I bear 
this  concealment  ?” 

Friedemann  grew  pale,  and  looked 
down. 

“ We  could  not  be  happy,”  resumed 
the  countess.  “All  I can  do  is  to 
keep  my  heart  for  you.  You  can  live 
for  your  art  and  me.” 

“ And  love  you  in  secret  ?”  asked 
the  young  man  bitterly. 

“ I would  bear  condemnation  for 
your  sake.” 

“You  shall  not!  The  woman  for 
whose  sake  I am  miserable,  for  whom 
I have  deceived  father,  brother,  friends, 
shall  never  know  the  world’s  scorn. 
Farewell,  Natalie!  We  never  meet 
again.  Be  unlike  your  future  hus- 
band— ^be  noble  and  true.  Crushed 
as  I am,  you  shall  yet  esteem  me, 
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knowing  that  all  vlrtuouS  resolution 
has  not  left  my  heart  !” 

“ O Friedemann  ! how  I honor  and 
admire  you,”  exclaimed  the  weeping 
girl,  as  she  flung  her  arms  around  his 
neck. 

The  maid  entered  quickly,  announc- 
ing the  minister. 

N atalie  retreated  to  the  sofa. 

Ha  ! M.  Bach,”  said  the  count,  as 
he  came  in.  “ I am  delighted  to  see 
you  again.” 

“ Is  it  all  arranged  about  the  con- 
cert, my  dear  niece  ?” 

“ I hope  so,  uncle,”  answered  Na- 
talie. 

“ Charming,  charming ! Madame 
von  Bruhl  will  be  enchanted,  M.  Ba  ch. 
You  will  certainly  arrange  all  for  the 
best.  Come  very  often  to  visit  us; 
very  often.  I assure  you,  my  highest 
esteem  is  yours.” 

Friedemann,  somewhat  bewildered, 
bowed  his  thanks,  and  took  leave. 
■I’he  minister  looked  after  him,  while 
he  took  a pinch  from  his  jewelled 
snuff-box. 

“ He  has  great,  very  great  talent,” 
he  said  musingly;  and  added  other 
praises.  Then  he  chatted  a little  on 
other  subjects,  and,  looking  at  his 
v/atch,  touched  the  white  forehead  of 
his  niece  with  his  lips,  suffered  her  to 
kiss  his  hand,  and  retired  from  the 
room. 

Friedemann  left  the  house  with  con- 
fused thoughts.  Suddenly  M.  Scher- 
l)itz  ran  round  the  corner,  and  seized 
liis  hand. 

“ I am  going  home,”  said  young 
Bach. 

“You  are  not!  Come  instantly 
with  me  to  Faustina  Hasse’s.” 

“ Are  you  mad  ?” 

“ Not  so  near  it  as  yourself,  mon 
ami  f The  blind  bird  will  not  see  the 
trap.” 

“ What  do  you  mean  ?” 

“ Sacre  bleu  ! Come  to  Faustina’s 
with  me,  or  you  are  to-night  on  the 


road  to  Konigstein.  The  lord  minis- 
ter knows  all !” 

All  that  afternoon  Sebastian  had 
spent  in  reading  the  latest  exercises 
and  compositions  of  his  son  Friede- 
mann, handing  sheet  after  sheet, 
when  he  had  read  it,  to  Philip.  They 
called  for  lights  as  dusk  came  on. 
At  length  Sebastian  asked  his  younger 
son  what  he  thought  of  his  brother. 

Philip  knew  not  what  to  answer. 

“ I admire  Friedemann,”  he  said. 
“ His  works  move  me.  I seem  at 
times  to  be  reading  your  music,  father; 
then  comes  something  strange  and 
different.  I feel  disturbed — I can  not 
tell  why.  I like  these  compositions ; 
but  they  give  me  not  untroubled 
pleasure.” 

“You  are  right,  Philip,”  said  Sebas- 
tian, with  a grave  and  thoughtful 
smile.  “ His  works  have  something 
in  them  strange  and  paradoxical.  I 
find  this  in  his  sketches  more  than 
in  his  elaborate  compositions.  But  I 
am  not  disturbed  thereby ; I rejoice.” 

Philip  looked  surprised. 

“ Your  own  light,  glad  spirit,  Philip, 
accords  not  with  the  earnest,  oft 
gloomy  character  of  Friedemann’s 
works.  ITe  is  not  yet  settled.  There 
is  something  great  in  him,  hardly  yet 
developed ; the  form  of  expression  is 
not  defined.  F riedemann  seeks  a new 
path  to  the  goal.  Every  strong  spirit 
has  done  so.  Art  ever  advances,  and 
her  temple  is  not  yet  finished.  The 
perfect  dwells  not  on  earth.” 

Philip  suggested  that  his  brother’s 
imagination,  supplying  nobler  images 
than  his  industry  had  produced,  still 
soared  beyond  the  reach  of  practi- 
cal achievement,  and  thus  left  him  un- 
satisfied. 

There  was  a loud  knock  at  the 
door ; two  men  entered,  asked  for  the 
court-organist,  and,  hearing  that  he 
was  expected  every  moment,  sat  down 
to  wait  for  him.  Sebastian  tried  to 
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enter  into  conversation  with  them; 
but  their  gruff  monosyllables  repelled 
him,  and  an  awkward  silence  ensued. 
In  about  fifteen  minutes  the  door 
was  opened  unceremoniously,  and  M. 
von  Scherbitz  entered.  He  saluted 
the  elder  Bach  and  looked  keenly  at 
the  two  strangers.  He  then  announc- 
ed his  name  to  the  astonished  Sebas- 
tian, and  said  he  was  Friedemann’s 
friend. 

“ He  will  soon  return,”  said  the 
father ; “ these  gentlemen,  also  his 
friends,  are  waiting  for  him.” 

“ Friends !”  echoed  the  page ; and 
placing  himself  in  front  of  the  two 
men,  he  gazed  at  them  searchingly. 
After  a while  he  said, 

“ Messieurs,  his  excellency  has  lost 
no  time  in  sending  you,  I perceive ; 
but  you  are  too  late.  Give  the  lord 
minister  the  compliments  of  the  page, 
M.  von  Scherbitz,  and  tell  him  he 
will  find  the  court-organist,  M.  Bach, 
at  the  house  of  Signora  Hasse.  I 
have  just  had  the  honor  of  leaving 
him  there.  He  will  see  the  elector.” 

The  two  men  started  up  without 
speaking,  and  hastily  left  the  room. 
The  page  threw  himself  into  a chair 
and  laughed  long  and  loudly.  The 
father  and  son  stood  in  blank  surprise, 
not  knowing  what  to  make  of  the 
scene. 

At  last  Scherbitz  recovered  his  com- 
posure. He  addressed  Sebastian,  and 
said  he  had  something  to  communi- 
cate to  him  in  private. 

“ But  where  is  Friedemann  ?”  asked 
both  father  and  son. 

“ As  I said,  at  the  house  of  Signora 
Hasse.” 

“ What  does  he  there  ?”  asked  the 
father. 

“ That  is  what  I came  to  tell  you.” 

Philip  was  sent  out  of  the  room. 
Sebastian  seated  himself,  and  with 
dignity  inquired  what  the  gentleman 
who  called  himself  Friedemann’s  friend 
had  to  communicate. 


I am  his  friend,”  replied  the  page, 
“ and  have  proved  it  not  for  the  first 
time  to-day.” 

“ And  those  two  strangers — ” 

Were  officers  sent  to  arrest  him.” 

The  page  went  on  to  tell  his  story, 
the  bold  levity  of  his  manner  some- 
what subdued  before  the  dignity  of 
the  excellent  old  man,  who  sat  with 
his  clear,  searching  eyes  fastened  upon 
him.  He  began  with  a preamble 
about  the  strict  manner  in  which  Se- 
bastian had  brought  up  his  sons,  and 
the  difference  between  Friedemann 
and  his  brothers.  “You  are  too  in- 
nocent of  knowing  the  world,”  he 
continued,  “ to  be  able  to  shield  him 
against  all  the  dangers  that  beset  the 
path  of  youth.  Till  he  came  to  Dres- 
den, your  son  knew  nothing  of  life  ■ 
beyond  the  paternal  dwelling  and  the  ■ 
church  of  St.  Thomas.  He  has  been ; 
received  here  as  the  son  of  an  illustri- 
ous artist ; he  has  won  a proud  dis- 
tinction for  himself.  Can  you  won- 
der that  applause  and  flattery  have 
turned  his  head  a little  ? He  might 
have  got  over  that;  but,  as  ill-luck 
would  have  it,  the  Countess  Von 
Bruhl  employed  him  as  her  music- 
master.  ‘He  fell  in  love  with  her.” 

“ Is  the  boy  mad  ?”  exclaimed  Bach, 
rising  from  his  chair. 

“ Friedemann’s  first  thought  after- 
ward was  of  his  father.  His  union 
with  the  girl  he  loved  was  impossible; 
equally  so  his  voluntary  separation 
from  her  society.  Her  uncle  bade 
her  receive  a rich  and  noble  suitor. 
Compelled  to  give  up  hope,  the  vic- 
tim of  the  wildest  remorse  and  an- 
guish, Friedemann  fled  to  dissipation 
for  relief.  I strove  in  vain  to  help 
him ; but  his  grief  was  too  new,  too 
fierce  and  consuming;  I looked  to 
time  only  for  the  cure.  In  wild  com- 
pany only  could  he  find  diversion 
from  maddening  thoughts,  and  I fear- 
ed the  worst  if  that  resource  were  de- 
nied him.  Now  he  has  taken  a pru- 
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dent  step.  He  has  broken  off  hjs 
acquaintance  with  the  countess.” 

“ Heaven  be  praised !”  cried  the 
father  clasping  his  hands. 

“ But  her  uncle,  the  minister,  had 
discovered  their  intimacy.  He  has 
sworn  the  destruction  of  your  son.  I 
have  been  fortunate  enough  to  baffle 
him.  But  Friedemann  must  instant- 
ly leave  Dresden.” 

He  shall !”  cried  Sebastian.  My 
poor  son  needs  comfort ; he  can  find 
it  only  at  home.” 

“ Then  he  may  come  to  you  ?” 

“ Could  a father  repel  his  unhappy 
•child  ? I know,  alas!  his  fiery  soul, 
his  need  of  sympathy.  Bring  him  to 
his  loving  father’s  arms.” 

Scherbitz  caught  the  old  man’s  hand 
. and  warmly  pressed  it. 

“ Friedemann  is  saved  1”  he  ex- 
' claimed. 

He  left  the  room  and  the  house, 
promising  soon  to  return.  Sebastian 
. sat  long  in  a mournful  reverie.  Then 
seating  himself  at  the  piano,  he  play- 

• cd  a soft  prelude,  and  sang  a beauti- 
ful melody  by  Paul  Gerhard.  The 
music  swelled  into  majestic  harmony, 

.and  many  a passer-by  in  the  street 
•stopped  to  listen,  drinking  in  peace 

• and  consolation  from  the  heavenly 
; sounds. 

Faustina  Flasse,  the  most  beau- 
.tiful  woman  in  Dresden,  and  the 
greatest  dramatic  singer  not  only  of 
’her  own,  but  perhaps  of  all  times, 
was  reclining  on  a sofa  in  a luxuri- 
< ously-furnished  room  in  her  palace. 
Flowers  stood  on  a table  beside  her, 
rand  several  costly  trifles  were  thrown 
.about ; but  she  was  simply  dressed  in 
white  muslin,  with  a necklace  and 
[bracelets  of  pearls.  Her  little  foot  in 
iits  satin  slipper  beat  impatiently  the 
ffootstool  on  which  it  rested;  there 
was  a tint  of  painful  excitement  on 
her  cheek ; and  a touch  of  melancho- 
ly about  her  mouth  softened  the 


pride  that  usually  masked  iier  lovely 
features. 

A waiting-maid  had  just  presented 
the  card  of  a visitor  on  a silver 
plate. 

“ I will  see  him,”  Vv^as  the  careless 
answer. 

The  maid  retired  and  ushered  in 
the  Count  von  Bruhl,  who  made  a 
low  and  courtly  obeisance.  The  sig- 
nora bent  her  head  slightly,  and  mo- 
tioned the  count  to  a seat. 

‘‘You  are  surprised  at  a visit  so 
late  in  the  evening,  signora?”  the 
minister  asked  gently,  after  an  embar- 
rassed silence. 

“ I do  not  know  its  object,”  was 
her  calm  reply. 

“ Easily  explained,”  with  a bland 
smile.  “ I am  known  for  a fond  hus- 
band; in  a fortnight  I shall  give  a 
fete  for  my  wife’s  birthday.  It  will 
surpass  all  other  fetes  in  splendor,  if 
the  Signora  Hasse  will  favor  it  with 
her  presence.  May  I hope  that  she 
will  do  so  ?” 

“ I do  not  sing,  my  lord  minister.” 

“The  signora  has  misunderstood 
my  humble  petition.  Even  the  elec- 
tor, whose  admiration  of  the  signora’s 
genius  is  well  known,  would  not  ven- 
ture to  solicit  such  a favor.” 

“ Will  his  highness  be  there  ?” 

“ He  promised  to  hpnor  me.” 

“ I will  come.” 

“ Signora,  my  gratitude  is  unbound- 
ed 1”  He  raised  her  hand  to  his  lips, 
and  retired  with  a low  bow. 

Faustina  sprang  to  her  feet,  her 
eyes  flashing  fire. 

“ Stop,  monsieur  1”  she  cried. 

The  minister  stood  still. 

“ Where  is  Friedemann  Bach  ?”  de- 
manded the  lady. 

The  minister  started  visibly,  but 
suppressed  all  sign  of  emotion.  With 
a courtly  smile  he  endeavored  to 
evade  reply. 

“ Where  is  Friedemann  Bach  ?” 
still  more  angrily  asked  Faustina. 
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Something  in  her  face  warned  the 
count  not  to  trifle  with  her. 

“ He  is  probably  on  his  way  to 
Konigstein,”  answered  the  premier. 

“ For  what  offence  ?”  asked  the 
lady  with  a smile  of  scorn. 

“ Oh ! he  needs  discipline.  The 
whole  parish  is  disgusted  at  the  scan- 
dalous life  led  by  their  court-organist. 
He  edifies  the  devotional  with  his  or- 
gan-playing on  Sunday  morning;  but 
joins  his  fellow-rioters  in  the  wild- 
est orgies  at  Seconda’s,  on  Sunday 
night.” 

“ What  have  you  done  with  his  fel- 
low-rioters ?” 

“ They  belong  to  high  families,” 
answered  the  count  with  a significant 
shrug. 

“ And  pass  uncensured.  Very  fair, 
my  lord  minister ! But  you  are  mis- 
taken. Bach  is  not  on  the  road  to 
Konigstein.  He  has  just  had  an  in- 
terview with  his  highness,  here,  in  my 
house.  I am  known  to  have  some 
influence  with  the  elector;  and  have 
used  it.” 

“ What  have  you  done,  signora  ?” 
exclaimed  the  minister,  shocked  into 
a real  expression  of  his  feelings. 

“ Silence !”  said  Faustina  haughti- 
l3^  “ His  highness  knows  all ; knows 

why  you  have  persecuted  the  unhap- 
py- youth,  why  you  would  bring  mis- 
ery on  the  whole  family — such  a fa- 
mily ! Heartless  courtier  ! What  can 
you  know  of  the  worth  of  such  a 
man  ? Friedemann  leaves  Dresden  ; 
but  you  must  provide  him  with  an- 
other place,  and  one  worthy  of  his 
genius.  The  elector  wills  it  so.” 

She  passed  out  of  the  room.  The 
count  walked  to  the  window,  looked 
out  into  the  dark  night,  and  drummed 
on  the  pane  in  some  embarrassment. 
There  was  a storm  in  his  breast,  but 
it  was  necessary  to  suppress  all  agita- 
tion. Presently  he  turned  around, 
and  saw  Friedemann  Bach  and  the 
nage,  Von  Scherbitz,  standing  in  the 
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room.  The  minister  walked  toward 
them,  and  said  in  a gentle  tone, 

“ Monsieur  Bach,  I am  concerned 
that  you  must  leave  us ; but  it  is  ne- 
cessary. You  will  go  as  soon  as  pos- 
sible to  Merseburg.  The  place  of 
organist  in  that  cathedral  is  vacant, 
and  I have  appointed  you  to  it.  I 
wish  you  a pleasant  journey.” 

And  with  a bow  he  retired. 

Bravissimo^  mon  comie  F cried 
the  page,  laughing  heartily.  “ Ros- 
cius was  a bungling  actor  to  him. 
Come  now,  mon  ami,''  turning  to 
Friedemann — “ to  your  father.  He 
knows  all.” 

Friedemann  followed  him  out  with 
a look  of  despair.  It  was  a clear, 
starry  winter  night.  As  they  came  to 
Bach’s  house,  they  heard  the  hymn 
Sebastian  was  singing.  As  they  en- 
tered the  room,  he  rose  and  bade  his 
son  welcome. 

“ Can  you  forgive  me,  father  ?” 
murmured  Friedemann  gloomily. 

“ I have  forgiven  you ; for  I trust 
in  your  ability  to  amend.” 

“No  word  of  reproach  ?” 

“Your  conscience  does  that;  my 
part  is  to  comfort  you.  Come  home 
to  Leipzig.” 

“ No,”  said  Friedemann  resolutely ; 
“ I will  not  go  home  till  I am  again 
worthy  to  be  received  there.” 

“ Are  you  so  resolved  ?” 

“ My  life  henceforward  shall  show 
that  I am  true  to  you,  father.  I will 
strive  to  overcome  the  anguish  and 
remorse  that  have  wrecked  me.  If 
I succeed,  all  will  be  well.  If  I fall 
in  the  struggle — ” 

“ Then  come  to  my  heart,  Friede- 
mann !” 

“ I will.” 

The  son  threw  himself  into  his  fa- 
ther’s arms. 

The  next  morning  Sebastian  and 
Philip  returned  to  Leipzig,  while 
Friedemann  set  out  on  his  journey 
to  JMerseburg. 
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PART  SECOND. 

Madam  Anna  Bach,  tlie  wife  of 
Sebastian,  was  at  home  in  Leipzig 
with  her  daughters  and  her  youngest 
son,  Christian,  waiting  for  the  father 
to  join  them  after  he  had  dismissed 
his  pupils  for  the  day.  Thirteen  years 
had  elapsed  since  the  occurrences  re- 
lated. 

Johann  Sebastian  Bach  came  in 
presently.  He  was  still  a stately  and 
handsome  man,  bright-eyed,  and  stea- 
dy in  his  carriage;  but  the  once 
smooth  forehead  was  furrowed  with 
care;  his  cheeks  had  fallen  in,  and 
their  livid  hue  betrayed  internal  dis- 
ease. 

He  held  out  his  hand  to  his  wife, 
as  he  placed  himself  in  his  arm-chair. 

“You  seem  exhausted  to-day,”  Ma- 
dame Bach  remarked.  “I  am  glad 
the  lessons  are  over.” 

Sebastian  smiled. 

“ I have  strength  left,”  he  said,  “ to 
make  good  scholars ; and  so  long  as 
I can  work,  none  shall  find  me  re- 
miss. You  look  so  pleased;  what 
have  you  there  ? ” 

“ A letter  for  you,  from  Philip.” 

“PIo!  ho!”  cried  Sebastian  joy- 
fully; “has  the  scapegrace  at  last 
found  time  to  write  to  his  old  father  ? 
I have  sometimes  thought  he  has  for- 
gotten how  to  write  since  he  has  been 
concert-master  in  the  service  of  his 
Majesty  of  Prussia!  Well,  what  says 
he  ?”  And  he  opened  and  read  the 
letter. 

It  was  a dutiful  but  rather  stiff 
epistle  from  a young  man  unused  to 
literary  composition.  He  described 
life  in  Berlin,  and  the  concerts  given 
at  court  two  or  three  times  a week, 
v/ith  the  private  musical  entertain- 
ments the  king  had  in  his  cabinet, 
where  Philip  Emmanuel  accompanied 
on  the  piano  his  majesty’s  perfor- 
mance on  the  flute.  The  king,  he 
wrote,  played  the  flute  surprisingly; 


but  was  capricious  as  to  time,  follow- 
ing the  notes  less  than  his  own  will 
and  pleasure. 

“ He  always,”  the  letter  concluded, 
** inquires  after  my  esteemed  father; 
and  often  says,  ‘ Will  not  your  papa 
come  once  more  to  Berlin  ? ’ I can 
promise  that  if  my  dear  and  esteemed 
father  will  visit  us,  he  will  be  received 
with  joy  and  honors  by  all.  Be  pleas- 
ed to  pardon  my  hasty  writing ; con- 
vey my  best  love  and  duty  to  my 
most  honored  mother,  my  beloved 
brothers  and  sisters,  and  make  me 
happy  with  a speedy  answer. 

“Your  dutiful  son, 

“ Philip  Emmanuel  Bach.” 

As  Sebastian  refolded  the  letter,  his 
wife  asked  what  he  thought  of  another 
visit  to  Berlin. 

“ It  would  do  me  good,”  said  Se- 
bastian. “I  would  gladly  see  the 
king  once  more.  Twice  in  my  life 
have  I believed  there  was  something 
good  in  me : the  first  time  was  in  the 
year  1717,  when  my  contest  w'as  ap- 
pointed with  M.  Marchand,  and  he 
took  himself  quietly  off  the  evening  be- 
fore it ; the  second  time  was  three  years 
ago,  when  the  great  King  of  Prussia 
came  into  the  antechamber  to  wel- 
come me,  and  when  some  rude  cham- 
berlains laughed  at  my  expressions 
of  duty  and  homage,  his  majesty  chid 
them  with,  ^Messieurs,  voyez  vous, 
c'est  le  vieux  Bach^  That  pleased 
Friedemann  so  much !” 

“ Then  you  will  go  to  Berlin  ?” 

“ If  I can  get  leave  of  absence,  and 
if  I find  a small  overplus  of  money  in 
the  purse.  Strange,  that  in  my  old 
days  I should  be  seized  with  a roving 
propensity!  I had  nothing  of  it  in 
youth.  Well,  let  us  go  in  to  dinner.” 

It  was  near  the  close  of  day, 
and  Sebastian  sat  outside  the  door  of 
his  dwelling,  surrounded  by  his  fami- 
ly, under  the  stately  lindens  that  shad- 
ed the  avenue  leading  to  the  old 
Thomas’s  school.  The  mother  and 
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her  daughters  were  occupied  in  nee- 
dlework and  knitting;  the  younger 
sons  were  listening  to  their  father’s 
anecdotes  of  the  old  organist,  Rei- 
necken,  his  instructor  in  Hamburg. 
The  setting  sun  shone  on  a lovely 
picture. 

Caroline,  who  had  her  eyes  turned 
toward  the  corner  of  Cloister  street 
and  Thomas’s  churchyard,  suddenly 
uttered  a cry  of  joy,  and  sprang  to 
her  feet. 

The  others  rose  and  asked  what 
was  the  matter ; the  venerable  father 
alone  kept  his  seat.  A tall  figure 
was  seen  crossing  the  churcliyard; 
and  now  Sebastian  rose,  for  he  recog- 
nized his  son  Friedemann. 

“ Father,”  cried  Friedemann,  “ I 
have  come  to  stay  with  you !” 

The  father  stretched  out  his  arms 
and  warmly  embraced  his  son.  The 
others  crowded  round  him,  bidding 
him  a joyous  welcome.  Nearly  an 
hour  passed  in  the  delightful  confu- 
sion of  such  a reunion. 

Later  in  the  evening,  Sebastian  was 
alone  with  his  son,  and  asked  what 
had  brought  him  home  so  suddenly. 

Friedemann  had  overmastered  the 
sorrow  that  had  crushed  his  spirit 
thirteen  years  before.  But  a thou- 
sand difficulties  were  in  his  way,  and 
the  struggle  preyed  on  his  mind.  He 
began  to  despair  of  ever  doing  any 
thing  truly  great  in  art.  He  had 
wished  to  strike  out  a new  path ; the 
motive  of  his  efforts  was  pure,  and  he 
did  not  design  to  neglect  the  excel- 
lent old  school. 

“ But  I have  been  slandered,  in- 
sulted !”  he  exclaimed  bitterly.  “ My 
aim  has  been  ridiculed,  my  endeavors 
have  been  maliciously  criticised,  my 
merits  decried.” 

“ By  whom,  Friedemann  ?” 

Friedemann  colored  as  he  answered, 

“ I know  I am  wrong  to  be  disturbed 
by  the  malignity  of  a shallow  fool ; 
but  I cannot  help  it.  There  is  a cri- 
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tic  in  Halle,  one  schoolmaster  Knifie, 
who  passes  for  a luminary  in  the  mu- 
sical horizon,  and  writes  reviews.” 

“ I have  seen  them ; they  are  ab- 
surd,” said  Sebastian.  “ He  must 
cause  some  sport  in  Halle.” 

“ On  the  contrary,  he  is  dreaded 
on  account  of  his  malice;  and  his 
base  libels  please  the  ill-natured  and 
envious.” 

“And  know  you  not,”  asked  his 
father,  “that  only  the  base  and  evil 
array  themselves  against  the  good? 
Is  there  a more  certain  proof  of  ele- 
vated worth  than  the  impotent  rage 
and  opposition  of  the  vicious  ? I ne- 
ver taught  you  to  look  with  pride  or 
arrogance  on  your  equals  or  inferiors ; 
but  to  be  calm  and  self-possessed,  and 
to  maintain  your  ground  in  reliance 
on  Him  to  whom  alone  you  are  ac- 
countable. Do  that,  Friedemann,  and 
no  stupid  or  malicious  critic  can  make 
you  dissatisfied  with  yourselfi” 

Here  Caroline  came  in,  announc- 
ing that  a stranger  wished  to  speak 
with  her  father. 

“ He  would  not,”  she  said,  “ give 
his  name.” 

Sebastian  bade  her  bring  him  in. 
Presently  a sharp  voice  called  out, 

“ Bon  soir,  mon  cher  papa !”  and 
the  stranger  entered  and  took  the  old 
man’shand.  “ Do  you  not  know  me?” 

Friedemann  recognized  him,  and  sa- 
luted Monsieur  von  Scherbitz. 

“ Ha ! our  ex-court-organist.  The 
same  ill-boding  frown  between  the 
brows  as  in  1737!  You  are  little 
changed  in  thirteen  years.  And  I,  at 
fifty-three,  am  grown  to  be  a first 
lieutenant.” 

“You  proved  a friend  to  my  son 
in  his  danger,”  said  Sebastian,  “and 
are  therefore  welcome  to  me  and 
mine.  To  what  lucky  chance  am  I 
indebted  for  this  visit  to  my  quiet 
home  ?” 

“To  the  most  unlucky,  my  dear 
sir ! I was  so  careless,  at  the  prime 
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minister’s  last  court,  as  to  tread  on 
the  left  fore  paw  of  his  lady  consort’s 
lapdog.  The  beast  cried  out;  the 
countess  demanded  satisfaction ; and 
in  punishment  for  my  misdeed  I am 
marched  as  first  lieutenant  to  Poland 
in  the  body-guard  of  his  excellency.” 

Sebastian  felt  a horror  creep  over 
him  at  the  sarcastic,  misanthropic  wit 
of  his  visitor,  and  sought  to  change 
the  conversation.  But  Scherbitz  went 
on  jesting  in  his  bitter  way  about  his 
tragical  destiny,  concluding  with  the 
information  that  he  had  come  over 
to  Leipzig  simply  to  see  Papa  Bach 
once  more  in  his  life;  for,  on  the 
word  of  a first  lieutenant,  he  had  loved 
and  honored  him  since  the  first  time 
he  had  seen  him  thirteen  years  ago. 

The  next  morning  Scherbitz  walk- 
ed in  the  little  garden  behind  Tho- 
mas’s school,  bounded  by  its  high 
wall.  He  saw  C&roline  fastening  a 
vine  to  an  espalier,  and  came  to  assist 
her.  In  a conversation  with  her,  he 
learned  that  none  of  the  daughters  of 
Bach  had  any  talent  for  music.  The 
charming  singing  he  had  heard  early 
in  the  morning  was  by  Madam  Bach. 
But  Caroline  had  a poetic  taste,  and 
was  Friedemann’s  favorite  sister. 

In  talking  with  Friedemann,  his 
friend  could  not  fail  to  discover  the 
morbid  state  of  his  mind.  Scherbitz 
thought  it  came  from  thinking  too 
deeply. 

“Not  the  will,”  he  said,  “but  ac- 
tion removes  mountains.  We  are 
but  philosophers,  and  the  slaves  of 
circumstances.  Had  not  the  minister 
played  the  spy  on  you  and  his  pretty 
niece,  had  not  I stepped  on  the  lap- 
dog’s  foot,  we  might  both  have  been 
at  this  moment  sitting  quietly  in 
Dresden;  you  beside  Natalie,  witch- 
3ng  the  world  with  music;  I as  a 
merry  page  of  fifty-three,  jesting  and 
enduring.” 

“ Do  you  know,”  sa'd  Friedemann, 
and  as  he  spoke  hi>  countenance  alter- 


ed strangely,  “ I have  often  prayed 
that  I might  be  mad,  for  a time — 
not  for  ever!”  In  a quick,  vehement 
tone,  “ Oh  ! no — no — not  for  ever ; 
but  mad  enough  to  forget.  And  yet, 
the  memory  of  what  I have  suffered 
would  even  then  cling  to  me !” 

He  pressed  his  hands  with  a wild 
gesture  over  his  eyes. 

“You  must  not  talk  so  wildly,” 
said  the  lieutenant  soothingly.  “ You 
are  yet  young,  and  can  accomplish 
much.” 

“ What  can  I do  ?”  cried  Friede- 
mann with  harrowing  laughter.  “ No- 
thing, nothing ! At  .eight  and  thirty 
all  is  dead  with  me ; I am  older  than 
you  I Ha ! mark  you  not  where 
madness  lurks  yonder  behind  the 
door,  making  ready  to  spring  upon 
my  neck  as  I go  out?  He  dares 
not  seize  on  me  when  my  father  is 
near ; he  shrinks  up  till  he  is  little, 
and  hides  himself  in  a spider’s  web 
over  the  window.  But  he  shall  not 
get  hold  of  me ! Ha,  ha,  ha ! I am 
cunning.  I will  not  leave  the  cham- 
ber without  my  father.  Look  you, 
old  page,  I understand  a feint  as  well 
as  you !” 

“ Mon  ami  ! mon  ami  f what  is  the 
matter?”  cried  the  lieutenant,  and, 
seizing  his  friend  by  the  shoulders,  he 
shook  him  violently.  “ Friedemann 
Bach!  do  you  not  hear  me?” 

Friedemann  stared  at  him  vacantly. 
At  length  his  face  lost  its  unnatural 
expression;  his  eyes  became  like  liv- 
ing eyes,  and  he  asked  softly  what 
M.  von  Scherbitz  wanted. 

“•What  makes  you  such  an  idiot, 
man?  Recollect  yourself!”  cried 
Scherbitz.  • 

Friedemann  gave  a forced  laugh. 

“You  take  a jest  deeply,”  he  said. 
“And  you  really  believe  that  I am 
sometimes  mad?  Not  yet,  friend! 

I am  more  ra-tional  than  ever.” 

“ Well,  mon  ami,  it  was  your  jest ; 
but  one  should  not  paint  the  devil  on 
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the  wall.  Sit  down,  and  play  me 
something  till  I get  over  my  fright. 
You  acted  your  part  so  naturally !” 

Friedemann  sat  down  to  the  instru- 
ment and  began  to  play. 

“ I did  not  dream  of  this,”  mutter- 
ed the  lieutenant ; while  Friedemann, 
after  playing  half  an  hour,  suddenly 
let  his  hands  drop,  sank  back,  and 
fell  fast  asleep. 

On  the  morning  of  the  21st  of  July, 
1750,  the  church-bells  were  ringing  a 
solemn  yet  cheerful  peal,  inviting  the 
pious  to  the  house  of  God.  The  sun 
shone  brightly;  the  old  man’s  heart 
Avas  renewed  in  love  and  devotion, 
and  even  Friedemann’s  gloomy  breast 
was  penetrated  with  the  beam  of 
comfort,  joy,  and  love.  He  had 
spent  a part  of  the  night  in  studying 
a master-piece  of  his  father’s,  the 
great  Passion  music.  F ull  of  the  grand- 
eur of  the  work,  his  face  animated, 
he  was  walking  to  and  fro  in  his  fa- 
ther’s chamber,  pondering  a similar 
work  which  he  thought  of  undertak- 
ing. 

Sebastian  sat  in  his  arm-chair,  with 
folded  arms,  dressed  ready  for  church. 
He  followed  with  his  eyes,  smiling  af- 
fectionately, the  movements  of  his  son. 
After  a while,  he  said, 

I am  glad  the  Passion  music 
pleases  you  so  well.  I have  a work 
of  quite  another  kind,  finished,  the 
first  idea  of  which  I got  from  your 
Fughetten.  And  you  are  the  first, 
after  me,  that  shall  see  it.” 

He  went  to  his  desk,  opened  it, 
took  out  a sealed  packet,  and  gave  it 
to  his  son.  It  was  inscribed,  “ To  my 
son  Friedemann.” 

“ I meant  it  for  you,  in  case  of  my 
death  before  I saw  you,”  said  the  old 
man.  “ You  may  break  the  seal.” 

Friedemann  opened  the  packet.  It 
contained  that  nobly  conceived,  ad- 
mirably executed  work  v/hich  fi-om 
the  day  of  its  appearance  has  com- 
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manded  the  reverent  admiration  of 
all  the  initiated — The  Art  of  Fugues ^ 
by  Johann  Sebastian  Bach. 

Friedemann  looked  over  the  manu- 
script with  sparkling  eyes. 

“ And  my  poor  attempt,”  he  cried, 

has  suggested  a work  destined  to 
immortalize  its  author ! I have  not 
lived  in  vain.  O my  father ! thanks. 
You  have  made  me  a noble  present.” 

“You  have  rewarded  me,  Friede- 
mann.” 

Sebastian  went  on  to  pour  into  his 
son’s  heart  the  kindly  words  of  wis- 
dom. 

“ While  you  labor  to  deserve  the 
appreciation  of  your  equals,”  he  said, 
“ strive  to  instruct  those  who  cannot 
thus  repay  you.  It  is  for  man  only 
to  show  to  the  best  that  he  belongs 
to  the  best.  Let  your  light  shine — 
else  you  lower  yourself,  and  rebel 
against  your  Master.” 

The  chime  of  the  bells,  that  had 
ceased,  now  recommenced;  and  Ma- 
dam Each  came  in  with  her  daugh- 
ters, young  Christian,  and  the  lieute- 
nant. All  were  ready  for  church. 
Madam  Bach  gave  her  husband  his 
prayer-book  and  a bunch  of  flowers ; 
Caroline  brought  his  hat. 

Sebastian  rose,  gave  his  arm  to  his 
wife,  and  walked  to  the  door.  Turn- 
ing back  an  instant,  he  glanced  at 
the  window  shaded  with  vine-leaves, 
glistening  in  the  sunlight,  and  said, 

“ What  a lovely  morning !” 

As  he  went  out  of  the  room,  he- 
stopped  suddenly,  and  let  fall  the 
flowers  and  the  prayer-book.  The- 
women  screamed  with  fright.  The 
old  man  struggled  for  a few  moments, , 
then  sank  back  lifeless  into  the  arms  - 
of  his  son. 

Thus  died  Johann  Sebastian  Bach, . 
by  a stroke  of  apoplexy. 

Three  years  had  passed.  The  weal- 
thy Baron  von  Globig  celebrated  the  ■ 
feast  of  the  vintage  at  his  magnificent 
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villa  not  far  from  Dresden.  Gilded 
gondolas,  with  long  and  many-color- 
ed pennants,  were  gliding  to  and  fro 
over  the  bosom  of  the  Elbe,  landing 
the  distinguished  guests.  The  profuse 
splendor  that  marked  all  the  prepara- 
tions was  worthy  of  the  favorite  of 
the  Count  von  Bruhl.  Nothing  the 
most  fastidious  taste  could  suggest 
was  wanting. 

Few  in  the  aristocratic  company 
seemed  to  notice  the  host;  but  his 
lovely  wife  was  the  observed  of  all. 
She  was  dignified  and  courteous,  but 
appeared  to  take  little  interest  in  any 
thing. 

As  twilight  came  on,  colored  lamps 
were  lighted  in  the  gardens,  and  gor- 
geous illuminations  were  displayed. 
Bands  of  musicians  played  alternate- 
ly \ stately  men  and  beautiful  women 
moved  in  the  merry  dance,  and  gene- 
ral hilarity  prevailed. 

When  the  company  returned  to  the 
great  drawing-room,  the  Prussian  am- 
bassador presented  to  the  lady  of  the 
house  a distinguished-looking  man  as 
Philip  Emmanuel,  the  second  son  of 
the  great  Sebastian  Bach. 

The  baroness  colored,  and  gave  a 
furtive  glance  around  her.  After  a 
few  words  of  conversation,  she  asked 
Bach,  in  a careless  tone,  where  was 
his  elder  brother. 

“ We  do  not  know,”  answered  Phi- 
lip sadly.  “ None  of  us  has  seen 
'Friedemann  since  the  day  of  our  fa- 
ther’s death,  when  he  suddenly  quitted 
Leipzig.” 

“ Have  you  heard  nothing  of 
him  ?” 

“Nothing  — except  that  he  had 
been  at  times  before  subject  to  fits 
of  melancholy,  which  threatened  his 
reason.  We  fear  the  worst.” 

The  baroness  turned  away  in  si- 
lence. The  baron  came  up,  and  pre- 
sented a petition  for  a little  piece  of 
music  from  the  celebrated  Monsieur 
Bach. 


' “We  are  to  have  some  variety,” 
he  added ; “ a bit  of  fun,  by  way  of 
enhancing  the  effect  of  your  divine 
playing.  A poor,  half-crazy  musician 
from  the  Prague  choir,  who  plays 
dances  in  the  villages,  will  be  permit- 
ted to  give  us  a tune  in  the  ante- 
chamber. The  doors  may  be  open- 
ed; but  he  must  not  come  into  the 
light,  for  his  dress  is  shabby  and  dis- 
ordered.” 

The  music  sounded  from  the  ante- 
room. A servant  threw  open  the 
doors,  and  in  the  imperfect  light  the 
guests  saw  a meanly-dressed  man  sit- 
ting at  the  piano,  his  back  toward 
them.  They  had  expected  a joke ; 
the’  baron  having  told  many  of  them 
what  a surprise  he  had  in  store.  But 
when  they  heard  the  playing — the 
wonderful,  entrancing  melody,  now 
towering  into  passion,  now  sinking  to 
a harmonious  plaint,  which  the  poor, 
unknown  musician  drew  from  the  in- 
strument— all  were  deeply  touched. 
The  baroness  and  Philip  stood,  pale 
as  death,  looking  inquiringly  yet 
doubtingly  upon  each  other.  At  a 
bold  turn  in  the  music,  the  baroness 
leaned  toward  him,  whispering, 

“ ’Tis  he !”  and  Philip  exclaimed 
aloud, 

“ It  is  my  brother — Friedemarnn  !” 

The  musician  turned,  sprang  up, 
and  rushed  into  Philip’s  arms.  At 
sight  of  the  baroness,  he  started  back 
with  the  exclamation — “ Natafie!” 

The  baroness  sank  back  in  a 
swoon.  Friedemann  tore  himself  from 
Philip’s  arms,  forced  his  way  through 
the  crowd,  and  rushed  fi-qm  the  house. 
The  shock  had  brought  on  another 
attack  of  his  awful  malady. 

An  old  man,  past  three  score  and 
ten,  sat  in  a room  in  the  upper  story 
of  a house  in  one  of  the  suburbs  of 
Berlin.  He  was  reading  a pile  of 
music  that  lay  on  the  table,  making 
notes  on  the  margin  with  a pencil. 
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The  room  was  poorly  furnished,  and 
lighted  by  a single  lamp  that  flared 
in  the  currents  of  air,  flinging  fitful 
shadows  on  the  wall.  The  storm 
raging  without  shook  the  loose  panes 
in  the  window,  and  twisted  the  wea- 
ther-cocks on  the  roof  till  they  creak- 
ed as  they  swung.  The  cold  had 
penetrated  the  chamber,  and  the  fire 
in  the  grate  was  scanty.  It  was  the 
last  night  of  the  year. 

But  all  abtorbed  sat  the  old  man, 
and  heeded  not  cold  or  tempest  as 
he  read  the  music.  His  form  was 
tall  and  emaciated;  his  pale  face 
showed  the  ravages  of  age  and  dis- 
ease. His  thin,  white  locks  fell  back 
from  his  temples ; but  his  large  eyes 
had  the  brightness  of  youthful  enthu- 
siasm. 

The  bell  struck  midnight.  The 
sounds  of  festal  music,  singing,  and 
sliouting  came  from  the  streets  ; and 
faintly  on  the  wind  came  the  swell 
of  the  Te  Deum  chanted  in  a neigh- 
boring church. 

The  old  man  looked  up  from  his 
reading,  and  listened  attentively. 
There  was  a dreamy,  far-away  look  in 
his  eyes. 

The  door  opened,  and  a young 
man,  with  a pale  and  melancholy 
face,  and  a form  more  meagre  than 
the  other’s,  came  into  the  room. 

“ What  hour  struck  ?”  asked  the 
old  man. 

“ Midnight.  You  had  better  go  to 
bed.” 

“ I do  not  need  sleep.  Look,  I 
have  been  reading  this  legacy  of  my 
hither.  Ah ! if  you,  poor  Theodore, 
could  have  had  such  a father.  What 
year  has  just  begun  ?” 

“ Eighty -four.” 

“Eighty-four!  Forty-seven  years 
ago.  . . . We  will  not  speak  of 
that.” 

“ Poor  old  friend  1 Will  you  never 
tell  me  ivho  you  are  ?” 

“You  did  not  ask  me  the  day  I 


first  saw  you ; when  I found  a mad- 
man just  about  to  take  his  own  life. 
I pulled  away  the  weapon;  I bade 
you  live !” 

'“  You  saved  my  life;  but  what  is  it 
worth  ? You  see  me  old  even  in 
youth.” 

“ You  will  live  many  years  yet.” 

“No.  I suffer  a great  deal;  I feel 
that  my  hours  are  numbered.  But 
why  not  tell  me  your  name  ?” 

“He  who  composed  that  noble 
work,”  said  the  old  man,  pointing  to 
the  music,  “ was  my  father.” 

“The  name  was  on  the  first  lea  ', 
with  the  title  of  the  music,  and  you 
have  torn  it  out ! I do  not  under- 
stand music,  you  know.  Tell  me, 
old  friend,  what  to  call  you  ?” 

“ ‘ The  Old  Musician.’  ” 

“ So  the  few  who  know  you  in  this 
great  city  always  call  you.  But  your 
other  name  ?” 

“ I have  promised  to  reveal  it  only 
to  an  artist  in  music.” 

Then,  noticing  the  pallid  and  sun- 
ken cheek  of  his  young  companion, 
he  said, 

“ Has  the  new  year  brought  you 
nothing,  Theodore  ?” 

Theodore  took  a roll  of  money 
from  his  vest  pocket,  and  threw  it  on 
the  table. 

“ Gold  1”  exclaimed  the  old  man. 

“Yes — when  we  need  it  no  lon- 
ger!” 

He  drew  out  a flask  from  the  pock- 
et of  his  cloak. 

“Wine,  too;  the  best  of  Johannis- 
berger!  You  have  tasted  no  wine 
lately ; drink  to  the  new  year.” 

The  old  man  turned  away;  for  bit- 
ter recollections  came  up,  associated 
with  the  season. 

Theodore  took  two  glasses  from 
the  buffet,  drew  up  a chair,  sat  down, 
and  uncorked  the  flask.  He  filled 
the  old  man’s  glass  and  his  own  with 
the  wine,  which  diffused  a rich  fra- 
grance. 
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The  old  man  ashed,  at  length,  how 
he  came  by  such  luck. 

“ I sold  my  paintings  to  a lord  tra- 
velling through  the  city.” 

“ What  a pity  you  could  not  exhi 
bit  them !” 

“ Those  sketches  cost  me  seven 
years  of  more  than  labor : all  I have 
thought,  lived,  suffered;  the  early 
dreams  of  youth ; the  stern  repose 
after  the  struggle  with  fate ! I sacri- 
ficed all.  I spared  not  even  the  glim- 
mering spark  of  life;  and  thought 
^vhen  the  work  was  finished  the  lau- 
rel would  deck  my  brow  in  death. 
All  fancies ! Wherever  I offered  my 
work,  I was  repulsed.  The  publishers 
thought  the  undertaking  too  expen- 
sive. Some  advised  me  to  paint 
scenes  from  the  Seven  Years’  War; 
others  called  my  sketches  wild  and 
fantastic.” 

“ Ay,  ay !”  murmured  the  old 
man.  “ Lessing,  who  died  three  years 
ago,  said  to  me  rightly,  ‘ All  the  ar- 
tist accomplishes  beyond  the  appre- 
ciation of  the  multitude,  brings  him 
neither  profit  nor  honor ! The  high- 
est must  grovel  with  the  worm.’  ” 

“ As  long  as  I can  remember,  old 
friend,  I have  had  but  one  passion — 
for  my  art.  Yet  must  I degrade  art 
to  the  rabble ; must  paint  apish  faces, 
while  visions  of  divine  loveliness  float 
before  me ; must  feel  the  genius  with- 
in me  comprehended  by  none  ; must 
be  driven  to  despair  of  myself!  . With 
all  my  gifts,  I must  ask  myself,  at 
five  and  twenty,  Wher)jfore  have  I 
lived  ?” 

“ Live  on  ; the  answer  will  come.” 

“ Has  it  come  to  you  ? Had  I 
gained  the  prize,  I might  have  been 
like  Raphael;  you,  like  some  great 
master  of  your  art.  Success  was  not 
for  us ; and  we  are  doomed  to  insigni- 
ficance.” 

“ Silenc:  !’•’  cried  the  old  man ; that 
reads  to  madness.  I know  the  hor- 


ror of  madness.  They  tell  me  I was 
a long  time  so.” 

“No  fear  of  that,  old  friend.  We 
are  both  too  near  a sure  liarbor. 
Come,  fill  up  your  glass ! Hark  to 
the  music  and  shouting  in  the  streets. 
Here  we  sit,  like  the  gods  on  the 
summit  of  Olympus,  sipping  nectar, 
and  laughing  at  the-  fools  below  us. 
Drink  as  I do.  No  more  ? Well, 
yonder  is  your  bed,  and  here  is  mine. 
Good-night  to  you.” 

They  retired  to  rest.  The  storm 
ceased  to  beat  on  the  window-panes ; 
but  the  bell-ringing  and  music  continu- 
ed throughout  the  night. 

The  bright  sunshine  of  morning 
flooded  the  chamber.  The  old  man 
arose  and  went  to  the  window.  It 
was  a clear,  cold  morning;  the  air 
was  keen,  the  sky  cloudless  ; the  frost 
had  wrought  delicate  tracery  on  the 
panes. 

The  old  man  threw  his  cloak  over 
his  shoulders,  and  stood  some  time  at 
the  window.  Then  he  went  to  awak- 
en his  young  friend. 

He  touched  the  hand  that  lay  out- 
side the  bed-covering;  it  was  cold 
and  stiff!  Poor  Theodore  had  faint- 
ed in  the  struggle  with  destiny.  Long 
the  prey  of  heart-disease,  he  had  died 
, in  the  night. 

The  old  man  stood  as  if  paralyzed, 
gazing  on  the  face  of  his  dead  friend. 
His  last  stay  was  broken ! 

Sitting  down  by  the  body,  he  re- 
mained motionless  the  whole  day. 
Late  in  the  afternoon,  the  woman 
who  kept  the  house  came  in  with  a 
message  to  Theodore,  and  found  the 
old  man  exhausted  and  shivering  with 
the  cold.  She  led  him  into  a warm 
room,  and  gave  him  nourishment. 

When  Theodore  was  buried,  the 
gold  he  left  was  given  to  the  old 
man,  with  whom  he  had  lived  two 
years,  supplying  the  wants  of  both 
by  his  scanty  earnings  as*  a portrait' 
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painter  and  the  sale  of  a drawing  now 
and  then.  Now  that  he  had  no  re- 
source for  the  future,  the  people  of 
the  house  advised  the  old  man  to  go 
to  tlie  overseer  of  the  poor-house.  He 
shook  his  head,  saying,  “No;  I will 
go  to  Hamburg.” 

“ To  Hamburg!”  echoed  the  house- 
keeper. “ Hamburg  is  a long  way 
from  Berlin ; you  could  not  bear  such 
a journey.” 

But  the  old  man  soon  forgot  his 
purpose.  He  resumed  his  wander- 
ings through  the  streets  of  Berlin — 
his  practice  before  he  met  with  Theo- 
dore— stopping  to  listen  whenever  he 
heard  music.  He  would  sometimes 
go  into  the  houses  where  concerts 
were  given ; and  all  who  remembered 
him  were  glad  to  see  “ the  Old  Mu- 
sician ” once  more. 

One  evening  as  he  walked  about 
the  streets,  he  stopped  to  listen  to 
music  sounding  from  the  windows  of 
an  illuminated  palace.  He  went  up 
t'ne  steps  and  was  going  in;  but  the 
porter,  a Swiss,  pushed  him  rudely 
back.  So  he  stood  without  in  the 
cold  and  cutting  night  wind,  and  lis- 
tened, his  whole  soul  absorbed  in  the 
music. 

A servant  in  livery  came  out,  and 
ran  against  him.  “ Ha !”  he  exclaim- 
ed in  surprise ; “ is  that  you.  Old 
Musician  ? How  long  it  is  since  I 
have  seen  you.  Why  do  you  stand 
there  shaking  in  the  cold  ?” 

“ Monsieur  Swiss  would  not  let  me 
pass,”  answered  the  old  man. 

“ Monsieur  Swiss  is  an  idiot ! Come 
in  with  me,  old  friend ; you  shall  thaw 
your  old  limbs,  and  have  some  re- 
ireshment.  My  lord  gives  a grand 
concert.”  To  the  porter  he  said, 
“ You  must  always  let  in  the  Old  Mu- 
sician ; my  lord  has  given  orders  that 
it  shall  be  so.  He  comes  to  enjoy 
the  music.” 

He  led  tlie  old  man  to  a seat  near 
the  fire  in  one  of  the  ante-rooms,  and 
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drew  a folding  screen  before  him. 
“ You  are  out  of  view  here,”  he  said; 
“ but  you  can  hear  every  thing.  I 
will  bring  you  a glass  of  wine.” 

All  that  evening  the  old  man  lis- 
tened to  music  that  thrilled  his  inmost 
heart.  It  was  late  when  the  concert 
ended.  Then  the  man  who  had 
brought  him  in,  came  and  told  him 
it  was  time  to  go,  offering  to  send  a 
boy  home  with  him. 

“ That  was  admirable  music,”  said 
the  old  man  drawing  a deep  breath. 

“ It  was,”  replied  the  servant.  “ All 
you  heard  was  composed  by  the  same 
master,  who  is  staying  with  my  lord  at 
present.” 

“ What  is  his  name  ?” 

“ It  is  Master  Naumann,  chapel- 
master  to  the  Elector  of  Saxony.” 

“ Let  me  speak  with  him,  if  he  is 
in  the  house.” 

“ Certainly,  if  you  want  to  ask  any 
thing.” 

“ I want  to  thank  him.” 

“ Well,  come  to-morrow  morning.” 

The  next  morning  the  strange  visi- 
tor was  announced  to  the  composer 
Naumann. 

“Who  is  the  Old  Musician?”  he 
asked.  The  man  could  not  tell.  He 
had  been  known  by  that  name  for 
years  in  Berlin,  and  was  thought  to 
be  partially  insane  at  times.  But  he 
was  said  to  have  a thorough  know- 
ledge of  music. 

“Bring  him  in,”  said  Naumann. 
The  old  man  entered  the  room.  He 
had  a dignity  of  mien  that  inspired 
respect,  in  spite  of  his  poor  apparel ; 
and  Naumann  rose  and  advanced  to 
meet  him. 

“ You  are  welcome,  my  good  friend, 
though  I know  not  your  name — wel- 
come as  a lover  of  our  noble  art. 
Take  this  chair.” 

The  old  man,  still  standing,  an- 
swered, “ I come  to  thank  you,  sir, 
for  the  pleasure  of  hearing  your  con- 
cert last  evening.  I was  a listener, 
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privately,  and  understood  that  your 
latest  compositions  were  performed. 
I will  not  conceal  my  name  from  you. 
I am  Friedemann  Bach.” 

Naumann  stood  petrified  with  as- 
tonishment. “ Friedemann  Bach !” 
at  length  he  repeated ; “ the  great 
son  of  the  great  Sebastian.  How 
strange,  indeed ! I saw  your  brother 
Philip  at  Hamburg,  only  last  year. 
The  excellent  old  man  mourns  you 
as  dead.” 

“ I would  be  dead  to  all  who  knew 
me  in  better  days,”  was  the  melan- 
choly reply.  “ It  would  grieve  them 
to  know  how  sad  a failure  my  life  has 
been.  Even  in  Berlin  none  know 
that  Friedemann  Bach  yet  lives ; not 
even  Mendelssohn,  the  friend  of,  Les- 
sing. While  he  lived,  I had  no  fear 
of  starving.” 

N aumann  was  deeply  affected.  Phi- 
lip had  told  him  his  brother’s  history  ; 
his  sorrows,  his  disappointments,  his 
terrible  suffering  for  years.  “What 
can  I do  for  you  ?”  he  asked  mourn- 
fully. 

“ Nothing,”  answered  Bach.  “ You 
have  done  every  thing  in  showing 
me  what  I could  and  should  have 
done.  You  know  how  I failed;  how 
my  life  was  wasted;  how  I fell  short 
in  all  my  bold  and  burning  schemes. 
I fainted,  and  did  not  reap.  But  you 
need  not  the  warning  of  my  history. 
You  walk  securely  and  cheerfully  in 
the  right  path.  I can  only  thank  you 
for  your  magnificent  works.  The 


blessing  of  God  be  with  you ! I feel 
now  that  I have  nothing  more  to  do 
in  this  world.” 

He  turned  away,  and  was  gone  be- 
fore Naumann  could  recover  from  the 
emotion  his  words  called  forth.  He 
called  the  servant  to  ask  where  he 
could  be  found ; but  no  one  could  tell 
him.  The  boy  who  had  escorted  the 
old  man  home  had  not  been  suffered 
to  go  to  his  door.  At  length  he  met 
with  Moses  Mendelssohn,  and  told 
him  what  had  happened. 

Mendelssohn  was  astonished  to 
learn  that  Friedemann  Bach  yet  liv- 
ed, and  in  Berlin.  The  only  clue  he 
had  was  his  knowledge  of  Lessing’s 
old  dwelling,  where  the  old  musician 
lived  some  time  before. 

The  next  morning  the  two  went 
to  the  Friedrichstkdt,  and  found  Les- 
sing’s house.  The  housekeeper  open- 
ed the  door. 

“ Does  M.  Friedemann  Bach  live 
here  yet  ?”  asked  Mendelssohn. 

The  woman  shook  her  head,  lifting 
the  corner  of  her  apron  at  the  same 
time  to  wipe  her  eyes. 

“ Pardon  me,”  she  cried ; “ but  I 
cannot  help  it ! Just  at  this  time  yes- 
terday they  carried  away  my  poor 
friend,  the  Old  Musician.  He  died 
three  weeks  after  his  young  friend,  the 
painter.” 

Her  voice  was  choked  with  tears. 

There  was  no  need  of  further  in- 
quiry. Poor  Bach  was  a wanderer 
no  more. 
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FROM  THE  SPANISH  OF  FERNAN  CABALLERO. 


Don  Fer7ia7i.  Uncle  Romance,  I 
must  have  a story,  to-day. 

IDicle  Ro77ia7ice.  Another!  Haven’t 
I told  your  worship  that  I get  my 
stories  not  out  of  books,  but  out  of 
my  head  > 

Do7i  F.  And  haven’t  I answered 
you,  “ No  matter”  ? So  tell  on. 

Uncle  R.  But,  sehor,  they  are 
things  just  picked  up  along  the  way. 

Don  F,  Uncle  Romance,  we  ought 
to  please  each  one  according  to  his 
taste,  and  I assure  you  that  you  give 
me  great  pleasure  when  you  tell  me  a 
story. 

U7icle  R.  Say  no  more.  Yourwor-, 
ship  has  caught  me  where  the  hair  is* 
si  ort,  and  I can’t  resist;  but  my 
memory  is  getting  so  faded  that  it 
has  almost  lost  the  color  of  many 
things.  However,  I’ll  try  to  lay 
hand  on  something  recent.* 

Off  somewhere,  on  a high  rock  at 
tbe  foot  of  a sierra,  a village  has 
climbed,  and  seated  itself  like  a 
stork’s  nest  on  a tower.  I won’t 
tell  you  its  name,  but,  as  they  say, 
relate  the  miracle  without  mention- 
ing the  saint. 

In  it  there  lived  two  men  who  had 
for  godmothers  the  one  Good,  and 
the  other  Bad,  Fortune.  They  called 
one  Don  Jose  el  Colmado,  f and  the 
other  Tio  Juan  Miseria.  | Don  Jose 

* And  so  recent  that  the  two  types  which  the 
story  presents  have  scarcely  passed  av/ay.  If 
the  French  can  say  that  acuteness  runs  the 
streets  in  Paris,  with  how  much  more  reason 
may  we  say  that  it  runs  the  fields  in  Andalusia  ! 
—Note  of  Authoress. 
t The  highly  favored. 
i Uncle  John  Misery. 


began  by  peddling  linen  riid  fine 
cloth  through  the  streets ; afterward 
he  set  up  a shop,  and  before  long 
bought  land,  and  went  to  farming  it. 
As  Good  Fortune  blew  him  on  with- 
out ever  stopping  to  take  breath,  he 
became  one  of  the  richest  men  in  the 
place,  and  well  liked  by  all,  because 
he  was  neither  stingy  nor  greedy,  but 
almsgiving  and  a good  Christian. 
He  did  not  make  a great  smoke  nor 
use  big  terms  that  he  did  not  under- 
stand, as  more  than  four*  of  those 
who  talk  on  stilts  have  been  known 
to;  for  it  isn’t  natural,  and  the  more 
they  study,  the  more  they  come  out 
with  some  blunder,  some  word  that 
goes  to  the  centre,  f He  was  not 
stuck-up,  but  plain  and  easy,  like  the 
king’s  highway,  for  money  had  not 
turned  his  head,  nor  great  possessions 
made  him  proud.  In  short,  Don 
Jose  and  his  were  good  folks,  and  in 
his  house,  as  in  that  of  San  Basilio, 
all  were  devout,  even  to  the  water- 
carrier. 

In  the  house  of  Miseria,  as  every- 
thing is  always  amiss  where  there  is 
no  flour,  was  nofhing  but  hunger, 
nakedness,  wrangling,  children  cry- 
ing, and  slaps  to  silence  them. 

One  day,  Don  Jose  sent  for  Tio 
Miseria,  who  made  his  appearance  in 
such  a state  that  you  wouldn’t  have 
touched  him  with  a pair  of  tongs,  nor 
spoken  to  him,  except  as  far  off  as 
next  summer,  and  wouldn’t  have 
grudged  sixpence  not  to  see  him. 
He  looked  so  savage  that  it  seemed 

* Common  e.xpression  for  the  majority. 

t That  shows  wha,  they  are. 
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almost  necessary  to  give  him  “ Who 
goes  there  ?”  from  a distance. 

“ Praise  be  to  God ! May  God 
bless  your  worship !”  said  he,  as  he 
entered. 

‘‘And  you,  too,  man;  but  how 
sulky  and  frowning  you  come  !” 

“ Why  shouldn’t  I,  when  I bring 
somewhat  less  than  six  feet  of  hun- 
ger, my  insides  eating  each  other  up, 
and  an  empty  belly  ? All  is  drought 
with  me.  But  your  worship’s  looks 
— so  quite  filled  out  and  satisfied — 
say,  ‘Thank  God,  my  paunch  is 
full !’  ” 

“ It  is  true  that  I have  nothing  to 
complain  of.” 

“ I believe  it ; your  worship  may 
well  be  contented.  If  you  rent  a 
public  field,  it  yields  you  at  the  rate 
of  twenty  for  one ; your  sow  always 
litters  thirteen;  while  I am  the  very 
prosulta'^  of  bad  luck.” 

“Juan,  there  have  always  been, 
and  always  will  be,  in  this  world, 
some  that  cry  and  some  that  laugh. 
But  to  come  to  business,  I have  sent 
for  you  to  go  to  the  palace  of  For- 
tune for  me,  and  tell  her,  in  my  name, 
that  I am  satisfied  and  want  nothing 
more.  For  this  service  I will  give 
you  two  hundred  reals,  f with  which 
you  can  begin  to  better  your  con- 
dition.” 

Instead  of  accepting  the  more  than 
fair  proposal  with  alleluias,  and  jump- 
ing at  a chance  such  as  he  had  never 
had  in  his  life  before,  Juan  Miseria 
let  covetousness  get  the  better  of  him, 
and  said  to  Don  Jose: 

“ How,  senor ! Two  hundred  reals 
will  neither  make  nor  break  one. 
That  palace  is  higlier  up  than  where 
Christ  called  three  times  and  no  one 
heard  him.  If  I .go  by  the  canal,  I 
shall  get  wet;  if  I go  across  the 
wild  country,  I shall  have  to  encoun- 
ter wolves  and  rough  ways.  Your 

* Ne  plus  ultra. 
t Ten  dollars. 


worship  ought  to  give  me  three  hun- 
dred reals  at  least;  the  service  is 
well  worth  it.” 

Don  Jos6  had  been  forewarned  of 
Juan’s  tricks;  nevertheless,  he  told 
him  that  he  would  give  him  twelve 
dollars,  and  they  agreed  at  that. 
But  as  Juan  Miseria  went  out,  the 
covetousness  that  had  taken  posses- 
sion of  him  made  him  turn  back  and 
say  that  twelve  dollars  was  very 
little. 

“ Will  you  take  nine  ?”  answered 
Don  Jose  coolly. 

“ Is  your  worship  mocking  me  ?” 
said  Juan  Miseria.  “I  will  not  go 
for  twelve,  and  will  I go  for  nine  ?” 

“ Well,  don’t  go,”  said  Don  Jose. 

Miseria  was  taken  aback.  “ Have 
I got  to  do  without  those  twelve  dol- 
lars that  I need  so  much  ?”  thought 
the  poor  fellow.  And,  turning  again, 
he  told  Don  Jose  that  he  would  go 
for  nine. 

“ Will  you  take  six  ?”  asked  Don 
Jose. 

“ Will  I be  promoted  from  town- 
crier  to  headsman  ? I wouldn’t  go 
for  six  if  you  beat  me  to  powder !” 

“ Don’t  go,  then,”  said  Don  Jose. 

Juan  Miseria  went  out,  but  had 
hardly  reached  the  street  when  he 
thought  better  of  it,  for  his  needs 
were  very  pressing.  “The  rich  can 
kill  or  cure,”  groaned  he  to  his  waist- 
coat ; “ all  we  can  do  is  to  drop  our 
ears. . Oh ! how  I wish  I had  gone 
for  the  twelve.  The  proverb  says 
well  that  covetousness  bursts  the 
bag.”  He  turned  back,  and  said  to 
the  colmado : 

“ Senor  Don  Jose,  necessity  knows 
no  law;  I’ll  go,  therefore,  for  the- 
miserable  six  dollars.” 

“ Will  you  take  three?”  replied  the 
rich  man. 

“ Take  three ! Break  a pair  of 
shoes,  and  perhaps  my  bones,  climb- 
ing those  craggy  roads,  for  three 
paltry  dollars ! They’d  make  a 
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fine  fistful!!  Three  flies!!!  Re- 
main with  God,  Don  Jose.”* 

Until  I see  you  again,  my  son.” 

J uan  Miseria  had  no  more  than 
passed  the  sill  when  he  began  to  say 
to  himself,  “ Now,  I must  do  without 
those  sixty  reals,  and  I haven’t  a 
penny  in  the  world,  and  don’t  know 
where  to  look  for  one.” 

He  hurried  back,  and  shouted  from 
the  doorway,  “ Look  here,  Don  Jose, 
I’m  going  for  your  three  contemp- 
tible pieces.” 

“ Will  you  go  for  one  ?”  replied 
Don  Jose. 

“Yes,  senor,”  responded  Juan 
IMiseria,  quicker  than  a pistol-shot, 
and  started  off  on  a run  before  Don 
Jose  had  time  to  make  a new  offer. 

After  he  had  travelled,  by  those 
strange  roads,  up  hill  and  down,  and 
all  day  long,  he  came  to  a rock  so 
high  and  steep  that  it  hadn’t  even  a 
goat-path.  The  very  rays  of  the  sun 
slid  down  it.  On  its  highest  pinnacle 
stood  the  palace  of  Fortune,  built  of 
genuine  alabaster,  with  gates  of  pure 
gold.  When  he  had  climbed  up  to 
it,  he  opened  a gate,  and  went  into  a 
yard  that  w'as  like  a royal  parade- 
ground,  full  of  flow^ers  of  all  the  year 
round,  of  fruits  of  all  seasons,  and 
evergreen  grass.  He  now^  began  to 
call  as  loud  as  he  could  for  the  god- 
mother of  Don  Jose  el  Cohn  ado.  A 
young  woman  came  out,  and  the  sun 
withdrew.  She  was  so  bright  and 
beautiful  that  she  dazzled  his  eyes ; 
each  cheek  w^as  a rose  that  weighed 
a pound,  and  each  eye  a planet-star. 
She  had  on  more  trimmings  than  a 
fancy  roof,  and  trinkets  enough  to 
stock  a jew^eller’s  shop. 

“ What  do  you  want  of  me  ?”  asked 
the  young  wmman,  wdth  more  airs  than 
an  opera-singer. 

* Queda  V.  con  Dios  (Remain  with  God),  and 
Vaya  de  con  el  mismo  (Go  you  with  the  same), 
are  common  expressions  at  leave-taking. 


“ Don  Jose  el  Colmado  sent  me 
here  to  tell  your  grace,  in  his  name, 
that  he  is  satisfied  and  wants  nothing 
more.  Do  you  comprehend,  charm- 
ing enchantress  ?” 

“Tell  Don  Jose  from  me,”  an- 
swered the  handsome  girl,  “ that  I 
shall  go  on  giving  him  till  he  dies, 
whether  he  wants  or  not,  for  such  is 
my  royal  pleasure.  Do  you  ‘ com- 
prehend ’ ? And  now  face  about, 
and  go  back  by  the  w'ay  you  came, 
for  you  infect  my  palace  with  mis- 
ery.” 

“ And  has  not  the  basket  of  roses  a 
little  favor  for  me — even  if  it  be  no 
bigger  than  a sixpenny  paper  of 
spices  ?” 

“ I am  not  your  godmother,  and 
can  do  nothing  for  you,”  said  the 
handsome  girl.  “ The  palace  of 
your  Fortune  is  there,  behind  mine; 
go  and  talk  to  her.” 

With  that  off  she  "went,  dancing 
like  a top  and  singing  like  a bird. 

Miseria  hurried  out,  went  round  to 
the  rear  of  the  palace,  and  found  him- 
self face  to  front  with  that  of  his  own 
Fortune. 

It  was  a pile  of  stones,  blacker  than 
a bad  conscience,  with  a viper  in  every 
chink  and  a snake  in  every  opening. 

“ So,  here  is  where  my  patroness 
lives!”  said  Juan  Miseria.  “The 
nest  is  like  the  bird.  I am  going  to 
call  her,  for  I should  like  to  see  her 
lovely  face.”  And  he  began  to  bawl. 

An  old  woman,  uglier  than  the  one 
that  deceived  San  Anton  and  stoned 
San  Esteban,*  with  a mouth  minus 
teeth  and  blear  eyes  without  lashes, 
came  out  of  the  ruin. 

*>'  What  do  you  want  with  me  ?” 
asked  the  hag,  in  a voice  kke  a wood- 
en rattle. 

* This  saying  is  an  anachronism,  since  Saint 
Stephen  suffered  in  the  year  34,  and  Saint  An- 
thony, Abbot,  died  in  361.  Doubtless  it  indicate? 
the  personification  of  the  wicked  old  woman.— 
Note  of  Auihouess. 
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“ To  send  you  to  the  "bottomless  pit  dollar  because  I happened  to  fall 
for  your  deserts/’  responded  Juan  asleep.  If  I had  been  awake,  you 
Miseria.  should  not  have  come  for  the  twenty 

Know  that  you  have  earned  a reals,”  spat  back  the  witch. 


HOME  SCENES  IN  NEW  ENGLAND. 


CHAPTER  I. 

MY  AUNT  AND  THE  CATECHISM. 

“ There  sister ! I told  you  what 
would  come  of  letting  that  dear  child 
hear  little  Mary  Ann  recite  the  Ro- 
manist catechism.  Here  we  have 
our  little  Kitty  setting  herself  up  as 
a judge  in  matters  of  religion,  and 
quoting  the  answers  she  has  teamed 
by  hearing  them  repeated  ! Not  but 
that  she  is  as  good  a child  as  her 
auntie  or  her  mother  could  desire; 
but  her  brain  is  too  thoroughly  Ame- 
rican, too  much  given  to  going  to  the 
bottom  of  any  subject  it  is  once  in- 
terested in,  to  stop  half-way  in  a mat- 
ter of  this  kind.  I knew  all  the  time 
how  it  would  end.” 

Here  my  maiden  aunt  paused,  more 
in  sorrow  than  in  anger,  and  little 
Kitty  remarked  playfully, 

“ If  truth  lies  at  the  bottom  of  a 
well,  as  you  once  told  me,  auntie, 
how  could  we  ever  reach  it  without 
going  to  the  bottom  ?”  While  Kitty’s 
mother  replied  to  her  sister  in  a half- 
apologizing  manner, 

“ Why,  Laura,  I consented  to  let 
her  hear  Mary  Ann’s  catechism,  sim- 
ply because  Kitty  told  me  that  the 
poor  mother  was  so  much  occupied 
in  striving  to  earn  a living  for  her  lit- 
tle fatherless  ones  that  she  could  not 
hear  it  herself;  and  then  the  priest 
was  expected  to  come  here  soon,  to 
prepare  the  children  for  confirmation, 
which  is  to  be  given  shortly  by  the 
bishop.  So  there  was  no  time  to  lose. 
I certainly  did  not  think  there  could 
be  any  danger  in  a mere  act  of  kind- 
ness.” 

“ Danger !”  exclaimed  grandmamma, 
in  defence  of  her  little  pet.  “If  there’s 


danger  in  a little  knowledge  of  the 
Catholic  catechism,  it  must  be  be- 
cause our  house  is  built  on  a sandy 
foundation,  and  hence  we  fear  it  will 
be  destroyed  by  a little  outside  reli- 
gious information.  For  my  part,  I 
have  no  objection  to  full  examination 
in  these  matters;  nor  have  I any  fear 
for  the  result.” 

A long-drawn  sigh  and  an  ejacula- 
tion of  grief  from  the  corner  of  the 
room  called  our  attention  to  where* 
grandmamma’s  sister — “Aunt  Ruby,” ' 
the  widow  of  a Congregational  minis- - 
ter — sat  knitting,  removed  from  the- 
light  of  the  evening  lamps  because; 
of  the  w^eakness  of  her  eyes. 

“ O sister ! sister ! how  can  you ' 
talk  so.  The  old  adversary  goeth* 
about  everywhere  like  a roaring  lion. 
He  lies  hid  even  in  that  dish  of  meal. 
If  he  can  only  get  our  folks  to  ques- 
tioning and  examining,  then  the  mis- 
chief is  done ; and  we  shall  have  po- 
pish priests  coming  here,  carrying  on 
their  crossings  and  their  blessings,  of- 
fering to  sell  pardons  for  our  sins,  and 
making  us  all  bow  the  knee  to  Baal, 
and  pray  to  their  graven  images.  I 
shudder  to  think  of  it !” 

“ They  do  not  pray  to  graven  ima- 
ges, Aunt  Ruby;  the  catechism  ex- 
pressly forbids  it !”  replied  Kitty. 

“ There  comes  that  old  catechism 
again  !”  exclaimed  Aunt  Laura.  “ If 
Mary  Ann’s  catechism  forbids  it,  then 
the  book  was  trumped  up  to  deceive 
American  children,  and  is  entirely 
different  from  the  catechisms  used  in 
Ireland  or  France.” 

“ As  for  that,  auntie,  Mary  Ann’s 
mother  has  one  she  brought  from  Ire- 
land many  years  ago,  and  it  teaches 
just  the  same  things.  But  there  is 
one  thing  in  both  that  you  will  ac- 
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knowledge  as  binding — ‘ Thou  shalt 
not  bear  false  witness  against  thy 
neighbor and  the  catechism  explains 
that  it  forbids  ‘ all  false  testimonies, 
rash  judgments,  and  lies/  It  seems 
to  me  that  good  people  should  be 
careful  not  to  accuse  the  Catholic 
Church—” 

“ Romanist,  if  you  please  !” 

“ Well,  the  Roman  Catholic  Church, 
of  things  they  do  not  know  to  be 
true ; and  I see  no  harm  in  inquiring 
what  is  true,  and  what  false,  in  all 
that  is  brought  against  it.  Here  is 
'Our  neighbor  across  the  road,  a pious 
Methodist,  will  not  let  her  little  girl, 
who  was  my  best  friend,  play  with 
me  any  more,  because  I said  I thought 
lies  about  Catholics  were  just  as  bad 
■ as  lies  about  Methodists.  But, I shall 
always  think  so,  if  I lose  the  friend- 
ship of  every  body.” 

A sigh  and  a groan  were  heard 
from  the  dark  corner,  and  a voice, 

O poor  .child!  the  poison  is  be- 
ginning to  work,  and  there’s  no  know- 
ing where^it  will  end.  If  things  are 
to  go  on  in  this  way,  it  is  just  as  like- 
ly as  any  thing  in  the  world  that  we 
shall  have  the  Pope  of  Rome  and  all 
his  cardinals  down  among  us  before 
we  know  it,  letting  folks  out  of  pur- 
. gatory,  selling  indulgences  to  commit 
'sin,  and  doing  so  many  other  awful 
: things  1” 

“ Ha  ! ha !”  laughed  -Kitty’s  father, 
■who  had  just  come  in.  “ Never  mind. 
Aunt  Ruby,  the  pope  will  never  take 
you,  so  you  need  not  stand  in  fear  of 
him.  You  are  too  much  in  the  dark, 

. and  I fear  never  could  bear  the  light 
. sufficiently  to  become  one  of  the  chil- 
dren of  holy  church.” 

Kitty’s  eldest  brother,  who  had 
been  educated  in  a Catholic  college, 
had  come  in  with  his  father,  and  now 
whispered  slyly  to  grandmamma, 

“ I don’t  know  about  that;  I have 
>.  great  hopes  for  Aunt  Ruby  yet.  When 
•she  left  the  Episcopal  Church,  and 


was  propounded  for  admission  into 
the  Congregational,  before  she  mar- 
ried the  minister,  you  remember  how 
the  old  deacons  groaned  in  spirit  over 
her  because  they  could  not  get  her  to 
say  she  was  ‘ willing  to  be  damned.’ 
They  insisted  that  the  ‘ old  carnal 
heart  ’ was  still  too  strong  in  her,  and 
they  protested  with  one  voice  that  it 
would  never  do  for  their  minister  to 
marry  a woman  who  was  not  ‘ will- 
ing to  be  damned.’  Perhaps  the  dear 
old  lady  remains  yet  of  the  same 
mind.  If  so,  she  may  escape,  after  all.” 


CHAPTER  II. 

WHAT  OUR  NEIGHBORS  THOUGHT  OF  IT. 

“ So  you  have  all  heard  of  this 
affair!  Then  I suppose  it  must  be 
true.  Well,  for  my  part,  I never 
could  have  thought  it  possible  here 
in  New  England,  and  in  the  light  of 
this  nineteenth  century !”  exclaimed 
a grave- looking,  elderly  lady,  who  sat 
in  the  centre  of  a group  of  women 
who  Iiad  met  together  to  spend  the 
afternoon  in  chatting  and  knitting. 
“ I never  could  have  believed  that  a 
woman  so  well-informed  and  so  good 

as  Mrs.  S would  allow  her  child 

to  be  ensnared  and  deceived  by  these 
wicked  papists.  I w'as  perfectly  as- 
tonished when  I heard  of  it.” 

“And  so  was  I,”  rejoined  another 
and  younger  individual  of  the  group. 

“ I called  to  inquire  of  Mrs.  S 

herself,  to  ask  if  the  report  was  true. 
She  said  it  was  true;  and,  what, do  you 
think  ? she  even  went  so  far  as  to  say 
that  she  hoped  her  Kitty  would  never 
read  a worse  book  than  that  awful 
Romanist  catechism ! What  is  to  be- 
come of  us  when  good  people  and 
professing  Christians  talk  in  this  way  ? 

* A question  that  used  to  be  urged  as  a test  of  fit- 
ness for  membership,  and  an  affirmative  answer  re- 
quired. The  custom  has  now  become  obsolete. 
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I am  afraid  the  poor  woman  is  in 
great  danger  lierself.” 

“ Of  course  she  is,”  said  another ; 
“ but  if  she  has  a craving  for  error 
herself,  she  has  no  right  to  expose 
her  child  to  the  influence  of  it.  I 
am  told  she  openly  maintains,  and  in 
Kitty’s  presence  too,  that  good  works 
are  necessary  to  salvation,  and  even 
dares  to  talk  about  penance  and  all 
those  popish  abominations.  Only  the 
other  day,  Kitty  told  me  she  thought 
lies  about  Catholics  were  just  as  bad 
as  lies  about  Methodists.  I informed 
the  young  lady  that  I should  have  no 
more  visiting  between  her  and  my 
daughter.  I was  sorry  to  grieve  poor 
Kitty,  she  is  such  a good  little  girl; 
but  I could  not  have  the  mind  of  my 
child  poisoned  by  such  dangerous 
doctrines.” 

A little  woman,  whose  knitting-nee- 
dles had  been  clicking  with  marvellous 
rapidity  and  energy,  and  whose  coun- 
tenance had  indicated  the  most  ear- 
nest attention  and  interest  during  this 
colloquy,  here  ventured  to  remark 
that  she  thought  Kitty’s  opinion  was 
very  just,  and  she  would  really  like 
to  know  what  there  was  so  very  dan- 
gerous in  the  Catholic  catechism. 
She  had  become  acquainted  with 
many  Catholics  while  visiting  her 
friends  in  Canada,  and  they  seemed 
to  be  as  good  people  as  there  are 
anywhere.  She  wished  she  could  be 
informed  as  to  the  particular  and 
alarming  errors  taught  by  this 
church. 

All  voices  were  raised  at  once  in 
expressions  of  surprise  at  such  as- 
tounding ignorance.  “ Is  it  possible 
there  is  any  one  who  does  not  know 
that  the  Roman  church  is  a mass  of 
errors,  corruptions,  superstitious  mum- 
meries and  idolatries  ? that  Roman- 
ists pray  to  saints  and  graven  images 
instead  of  praying  to  God  ? that  the 
priests  keep  the  people  in  darkness 
and  ignorance  in  order  to  domineer 
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over  them  at  their  pleasure.  Errors, 
to  be  sure !” 

The  minute  individual  whose  re- 
marks had  raised  this  storm  of  indig- 
nation, here  interposed  by  saying  em- 
phatically, “ I confess  I do  not  know 
much  about  this  church,  except  that 
in  this  country  it  is  everywhere  de- 
nounced in  the  strongest  terms.  But 
it  is  not  necessarily  as  bad  as  its  ene- 
mies represent  it  to  be,  any  more  than 
the  primitive  church  was.  I do  not 
dare  to  condemn  any  body  of  Chris- 
tians—” 

“ Christians  !”  interrupted  an  old 
lady  with  more  acid  than  honey  in 
her  aspect  and  manner;  “ Christians !” 
with  an  unmistakable  sneer. 

“Yes,  Christians!”  resumed  the 
other ; “ for  I am  told  they  believe  in 
our  Lord  Jesus  Christ ; and,  as  I was 
saying,  I would  not  dare  to  condemn 
them  without  knowing  from  them- 
selves, instead  of  their  enemies,  what 
their  doctrines  are.” 

The  conversation  was  here  inter- 
rupted by  the  entrance  of  Kitty’s  mo- 
ther, who  was  received  with  a cold 
reserve  that  revealed  to  her  at  once 
what  the  subject  of  their  discussion 
had  been.  Being  of  a frank  and  fear- 
less disposition,  and  possessing  much 
of  that  iVmerican  candor  of  soul  which 
insists  on  fair  play  in  every  contest, 
she  opened  the  subject  without  hesi- 
tation, by  saying, 

“ I have  been  informed,  ladies,  that 
my  neighbors  are  greatly  alarmed  be- 
cause I allowed  my  little  girl  to  hear 
a Catholic  child  recite  the  catechism. 
I have  examined  the  little  book  care- 
fully, and  cannot  find  any  thing  in  it 
to  justify  such  fears.  I am  not  at  all 
afraid  it  will  hurt  my  child.” 

A solemn  silence  followed  this  de- 
claration, when  an  excited  individu- 
al inquired  with  much  vehemence, 
“ What  does  it  say  about  priests  par- 
doning sins,  about  praying  to  saints, 
and  praying  souls  out  of  purgatory  ?” 
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As  to  the  power  of  the  priests  to 
pardon  sins,  it  merely  repeats  the 
words  of  our  Lord,  ‘ Whose  sins  ye 
shall  forgive,  they  are  forgiven and 
I confess  I never  before  noticed  how 
very  clear  and  decisive  they  were,  es- 
pecially when  he  added,  ‘ And  lo  ! I 
am  with  you  always,  even  unto  the 
end  of  the  world.’  As  to  praying  to 
saints,  it  asserts  that  the  saints  in  glo- 
ry pray  to  God  for  us,  and  help  us 
by  their  prayers,  and  that  the  souls 
in  purgatory  are  assisted  by  our  pray- 
ers for  them.” 

“ There’s  no  such  place  as  purga- 
tory !”  indignantly  exclaimed  an  old 
lady.  “ I don’t  believe  a word  of  it.” 

“ Unfortunately  for  you,  my  dear 
friend,”  replied  Kitty’s  mother,  “ your 
believing  or  disbelieving  does  not 
make  the  least  difference  in  this  mat- 
ter. If  there  is  a purgatory,  as  was 
always  held  by  the  Jewish  church  and 
has  been  by  many  Protestants,  your 
opinion  will  not  change  the  fact  or 
abolish  the  institution.  I really  think 
the  Catholic  doctrine,  that  the  church 
triumphant  prays  for  the  church  mili- 
tant, (for  what  is  the  true  Christian 
but  a soldier  of  Christ  engaged  in  a 
life-long  conflict  with  the  world,  the 
flesh,  and  the  devil?)  and  that  the 
church  militant  supplicates  the  mercy 
of  God  on  behalf  of  the  church  suffer- 
ing, is  a beautiful  and  a consoling 
one.  It  is  a golden  chain  that  binds 
the  souls  of  the  redeemed  in  holy 
communion  with  each  other.  The 
grave  that  has  closed  over  the  pre- 
cious form  of  a dear  friend  no  longer 
places  an  inseparable  barrier  between 
us  and  the  departed  soul,  but  serves 
rather  to  bring  us  into  closer  and  more 
tender  sympathy  with  it.  Whether 
true  or  not,  I think  it  is  a beautiful 
idea.” 

And  so  do  I,”  added  the  ener- 
getic little  knitter ; ‘‘  and  I would  like 
to  know  more  about  this  doctrine.” 

The  gentleman  of  the  house,  an 


able  lawyer  of  the  place,  who  had  en- 
tered during  this  conversation,  here 
declared  his  intention  of  procuring 
from  the  priest  on  his  next  visit  some 
books  explaining  Catholic  doctrines. 

“ For,”  he  remarked,  “ it  certainly 
is  not  just  to  hear  all  the  accusing 
party  has  to  say,  and  then  refuse  to 
listen  to  the  defence.” 

Countenances  expressive  of  indig- 
nation and  alarm,  with  sighs  and 
groans  from  most  of  the  party,  were 
the  only  remonstrances  offered  to  this 
bold  proposition. 

CHAPTER  III. 

THE  OriNION  OF  THE  SEWING-CIRCLE. 

“ I am  sure  I don’t  know  what  will 
happen  next  in  our  village!  What 
would  have  been  said  thirty  years  ago 
of  such  outrageous  performances  ?” 

These  were  the  words  that  greeted 
my  ears  as  I entered  the  sewing  so- 
ciety at  Mrs.  B ’s,  on  a fine  after- 

noon in  August,  1 8 — . The  speaker, 
who  was  an  energetic  middle-aged 
lady,  continued,  “ First  there  was  the 
S family,  with  their  Romish  cate- 

chism and  their  inquiring  into  forbid- 
den things,  all  going  on  the  broad 
road  to  destruction  as  rapidly  as  pos- 
sible, with  ever  so  many  more  fasci- 
nated and  entangled  in  the  same 

net;  and  now  here  Mr.  W and 

his  whole  family  have  fairly  rushed 
through  the  gate  and  joined  those 
children  of  perdition,  the  Romanists. 
It  is  too  bad;  too  much  for  human 
patience !” 

“ Nothing  more  than  might  be  ex- 
pected of  those  Episcopalians  1”  ex- 
claimed a prim-looking  young  lady. 
“ It  is  but  a step  from  their  church  to 
Rome.  I am  not  at  all  surprised.” 

‘‘  I am  not  so  sure  of  that,”  remark- 
ed Mrs.  J . ‘‘  I suspect  the  Epis- 

copalians difler  just  as  much  from  the 
Romanists,  after  all,  as  the  Congre- 
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gatlonallsts  or  any  other  Protestant 
sect.  They  are  Protestants,  you 
know,  as  well  as  we.  You  remem- 
ber Miss  E , who  was  the  princi- 

pal of  our  female  seminary  for  some 
time,  a lady  of  remarkable  intelligence 
and  rare  culture,  and  a very  dear 
friend  of  mine  in  Massachusetts,  be- 
fore she  came  here.  She  was  always 
a devoted  Congregationalist  from  the 
time  she  first  experienced  religion ; 
but  she  has  lately  become,  I am  sor- 
ry to  say,  a Romanist ; and,  what  is 
still  worse,  she  is  about  to  join  their 
Sisters  of  Charity ! I received  from 
her,  not  long  ago,  a letter  explaining 
her  reasons,  and  speaking  of  what  she 
calls  our  ‘ misapprehensions  of  Ca- 
tholic doctrine.’  She  says  she  has  not 
laid  aside  any  part  of  her  former  be- 
lief; but  has  only  made  such  additions 
as  complete  the  system,  and  render 
portions  which  before  were  dubious, 
discordant,  and  perplexing  fragments 
the  clear,  harmonious,  distinct,  and 
necessary  members  of  a perfect  whole. 
I assure  you  she  has  more  to  say  for 
herself  than  you  would  believe  possi- 
ble, and  she  knows  how  to  say  it, 
too,  in  a most  impressive  manner. 
She  told  me,  also,  of  many  others  of 
our  persuasion  who  will  probably  join 
the  Catholic  Church.  So  the  Episco- 
palians are  not  alone,  you  see,  in  this 
movement.” 

“True,”  said  Mrs.  G ; “for 

there  is  Mrs.  H and  her  daughter, 

who  were  leading  Methodists.  They 
have  joined  this  popish  rabble,  and 
are  so  very  happy  in  their  new  home 
that  it  is  past  belief,  and  quite  amus- 
ing to  people  of  common  sense.  I 
don’t  believe  it  makes  any  difference 
what  body  of  Protestant  Christians 
folks  belong  to ; if  they  once  get  to 
pondering  on  these  things,  they  are 
almost  sure  to  follow  their  noses  inta 
the  Roman  Church  before  they  stop. 
When  the  mind  gets  fairly  waked  up, 
it  does  not  seem  possible  to  quiet  it 
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in  any  other  way.  And  then,  as  you 
say,  they  are  all  so  perfectly  content- 
ed and  joyous  when  they  have  once 
entered  the  ‘ fold,’  as  they  call  it, 
that  it  is  a puzzle  to  sober-minded 
Christians ! I think  this  new  priest 
who  has  lately  come  among  us  is  do- 
ing immense  mischief  already.” 

“ Of  course  he  is !”  chimed  in  an- 
other lady  with  much  asperity.  “ He 
is  so  very  agreeable  and  polite,  so  gen- 
tle and  easy  to  get  acquainted  with, 
that  every  one  is  attracted  by  him. 
Then  he  is  an  American,  and  knows  so 
much  better  how  to  make  himself  ac- 
ceptable to  our  people  than  the  other 
one  did,  that  he  is  a great  deal  more 
dangerous  on  that  account.  My  son 
George,  who  would  not  speak  to 

Kitty  S , Jennie  H , and  the 

W s,  you  know,  after  they  began 

to  patronize  Romanism — though  he 
thought  every  thing  of  them  before — 
is  already  quite  at  home  with  this 
new  priest;  takes  long  walks  with 
him,  and  even  went  to  the  church 
last  Sunday,  just  to  see  how  they  get 
on  over  there.” 

“ Oh ! yes,  he  told  me  all  about  it,” 

said  Miss  Mary  B . “ He  said  it 

was  perfectly  astonishing  to  see  Mr. 

W singing  and  chanting  with 

those  shabby  Canadians;  and  there 

were  the  W s,  the  H s,  and 

the  S s,  kneeling  right  in  the 

midst  of  that  rabble,  and  to  all  ap- 
pearance as  intent  on  their  prayers, 
and  as  much  absorbed  in  what  was 
going  on,  as  any  one  present.  They 
seemed  quite  at  home,  and  to  under- 
stand every  thing  as  well  as  if  they 
had  been  accustomed  to  it  all  their 
lifetime.  George  said  he  placed  him- 
self where  they  couldn’t  help  seeing 
him ; but  they  were  not  disconcerted 
in  the  least.  Even  the  girls  never 
seemed  to  notice  him  at  all.  He 
said  they  doubtless  understood  the 
service,  but  he  didn’t.  I think,  Mrs. 
G , that  it  will  not  be  very  safe 
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for  George  to  go  there  often ; for  he 
told  me  that  there  was  a wonderful 
solemnity  and  fascination  about  the 
place — which  is  not  much  better  than 
a mere  shanty — and  about  the  service, 
though  he  didn’t  understand  a word 
of  it.  He  never  felt  so  solemn  in  all 
his  life,  he  said;  and  that  was  a great 
deal  for  such  a scatterbrain  as  George 
to  say.” 

“ I have  heard  others  older  and 
wiser'  than  he  say  the  same,”  remark- 
ed a thoughtful-looking  widow  with  a 
sigh.  “ My  brother,  who  is  a deacon, 
and  a man  of  very  cool  temperament 
and  calm  judgment,  says  he  never 
was  in  a Catholic  place  of  worship 
but  once,  and  then  he  was  almost 
frightened  at  the  sensation  of  awe 
that  came  over  him.  He  said  it 
seemed  to  him  that  the  impression  it 
made  was  what  one  would  naturally 
expect  if  their  doctrine  of  the  real 
presence  were  true,  and  the  sight  of 
the  solemn  assurance  which  a great 
many  apparently  devout  and  good 
people  evidently  possessed  of  their 
near  approach  to  their  Redeemer, 
really  present  in  that  place,  affected 
him  so  sensibly  that  he  could  not 
shake  the  feeling  off.  It  was  a very 
plain  little  chapel,  by  no  means  equal 
to  our  churdies  ; but  he  said  it  seem- 
ed as  if  something  whispered  to  him 
. that  he  was  standing  on  holy  ground. 
He  has  been  very  painfully  exercised 
about  these  matters  ever  since,  and 
he  says  that  the  sixth  chapter  of  St. 
John’s  Gospel,  which  never  troubled 
him  before,  now  appears  to  be  all  in 
favor  of  their  doctrine.” 

“ For  my  part,  I don’t  see  why 
Protestants  want  to  go  near  them  at 
all!”  exclaimed  another  indignantly. 
“ It  only  brings  about  mischief;  and 
the  only  way  to  put  down  such  things 
is  to  set  our  faces  resolutely  against 
every  one  that  countenances  any 
thing  pertaining  to  Romanism.  We 
must  be  determined  that  we  will  have 


nothing  to  do  with  such  people  in  any 
way.  We  must  keep  entirely  aloof 
from  Romanists  and  from  Roman- 
izers.” 

“ Well,  I confess  that  I am  very 
much  puzzled  about  all  these  mat- 
ters,” quietly  observed  a lady  of  very 
gentle  manners,  in  a low  voice.  “ I 
cannot  help  having  misgivings  that  a 
system  which  carries  into  its  minutest 
circumstances  and  details  such  almost 
irresistible  power  may  perhaps,  after 
all,  owe  it  to  the  force  of  truth.  It  is 
certainly  sustained  and  animated  by 
some  principle  not  possessed  or  ex- 
erted by  Protestantism  in  any  of  its 
branches.” 

“It  is  a principle  of  evil,  then,” 
cried  the  former  austere  speaker. 
“ The  Prince  of  Darkness  knows  how 
to  appear  as  an  ‘ angel  of  light  ’ ! ” 

“Ah!”  resumed  the  other;  “but 
you  know  our  Lord  said,  ^ If  they 
have  called  the  Master  of  the  house 
Beelzebub,  how  much  more  those 
of  his  household  ! ’ We  ought  to  be 
careful  how  we  bring  such  accusa- 
tions against  a church  which  cer- 
tainly numbers  some  very  good  peo- 
ple among  its  members.  One  thing 
may  be  said  of  it,  that  the  poor  are 
tenderly  cherished  and  cared  for  with- 
in its  pale ; and  I can  never  believe 
that  the  evil  one  is  the  dispenser  or 
instigator  of  so  many  charities  as 
are  instituted  and  supported  by  this 
church.” 

“ All  done  for  effect,  and  to  lead 
poor  Protestants  astray  ! Take  care, 
my  dear  friend;  for  these  misgivings 
are  the  beginning  of  danger,  and  if 
you  follow  them,  they  will  surely  lead 
you  into  the  Romish  Church.  That 
is  the  way  all  those  who  have  lost  the 
light  of  Protestantism  have  been  en- 
snared.” 

“ If  it  should  prove  that  they  gave 
up  an  ignis  faiiius  for  the  light  of  the 
star  that  guided  the  wise  men  of  old 
to  the  crib  of  the  Infant  Redeemer, 
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did  they  not  do  well  rather  than  ill  ?” 
suggested  the  quiet  speaker,  and  was 
answered  only  by  a murmur  of  indig- 
nation at  her  bold  conjecture,  as  the 
party  withdrew  to  another  room  where 
the  tea-table  was  spread  for  their  re- 
freshment. 

CHAPTER  IV. 

WHAT  HAPPENED  AT  THE  DONATION- 
PARTY. 

“ Did  you  go  to  the  donation  par- 
ty at  our  minister’s  last  night,  sister 

C ? I was  so  sorry  that  I couldn’t 

go ! My  little  girl  had  such  a bad 
cold,  I did  not  dare  to  leave  her.” 

“Yes,  I was  there;  and,  don’t  you 

think!  Mrs.  H was  there  too, 

with  her  daughter.  Would  you  have 
believed  she  would  dare  to  show  her 
face  among  the  Methodists,  after  what 
has  happened  ?” 

“ No,  indeed,  I should  not!  But 
wonders  will  never  cease.  How  did 
she  appear  ?” 

“ As  pleasant  and  gentle  as  ever ; 
and  just  as  much  at  home  as  if  she 
had  never  left  us  to  join  the  Catho- 
lics. Sister  J would  not  speak 

to  her  at  first,  or  look  at  her;  and 

our  good  old  brother  L , who 

used  to  be  her  class-leader,  you  know, 
quite  turned  the  cold  shoulder  upon 
her;  but  she  was  not  to  be  put  off 
so  easily ; and  after  a little  while,  her 
kind  and  winning  ways  had  thawed 
all  the  ice,  and  we  couldn’t  help  being 
pleasant  with  her.” 

“Well,  I always  did  love  sister 

H ; hence  I don’t  want  to  meet 

her  now.  I am  glad  I was  not  there ! 
Did  any  one  speak  to  her  about  her 
change  ?” 

“ Yes ; brother  L could  not 

help  telling  her  how  sorry  we  v/ere  to 
lose  her;  and  she  said,  ‘You  have 

not  lest  me,  brother  L ; I shall 

never  forget  my  dear  Methodist  friends, 
and  shall' never  cease  to  love  and 


pray  for  them ! ’ ‘ Pray  for  them  ! ’ 

brother  I. said  with  great  con- 

tempt; ‘we  don’t  thank  people  for 
praying  to  the  saints  for  us ; we  can 
pray  to  God  for  ourselves.  Ah  Sis- 
ter H ! if  you  would  only  pray 

to  him  as  you  used  to,  when  you 
were  a warm-hearted  Methodist,  that 
would  do  ! ’ Her  answer  to  this  was 
what  puzzled  me.  I remember  every 
word  of  it,  she  looked  so  grieved, 
and  so  sweetly  earnest,  while  the  tears 
fairly  came  to  her  eyes  as  she  said, 
‘ Pray  to  God  as  I used  to.  Brother 

L ! Why,  I never  knew  the 

meaning  of  the  word  prayer  until  I 
was  a Catliolic ! I then  entered  the 
very  atmosphere  of  prayer ! My  life, 
my  breath,  my  every  thought,  my  every 
action,  became  one  continual  prayer 
to  an  ever-present  God  from  that  hour. 
The  saints  united  with  me,  ^assisted 
me — at  my  request  prayed  for  me — 
and  for  those  for  whom  I desired 
their  prayers  in  union  v/ith  my  own  ; 
and  of  that  perfect  union  and  com- 
munion with  them,  I can  give  you 

no  idea.  O brother  L ! believe 

me,  there  is  no  home  for  a ‘ warm- 
hearted j\Iethodist  ’ but  the  Catholic 
Church ! Don’t  you  remember,  in 
our  class  conferences,  how  I used  to 
say  I was  happy,  but  not  satisfied  ; I 
felt  that  I was  still  a seeker.  I had 
been  first  a Congregationalist,  then 
an  Episcopalian,  and  at  last  a Me- 
thodist; but  had  not  found  all  I was 
seeking  for.  You  thought  I never 
w- ould  until  I reached  heaven ; but  ’ — 
and  how  I wish,  dear  friend,  you 
could  have  seen  and  heard  her  as  she- 
said  it,  for  I cannot  describe  her  im- 
pressive manner — ‘ but  brother,  1 have 
found  it  all  in  the  Catholic  Church!; 
The  blank  is  filled.  The  yearning  of 
my  soul  is  satisfied  so  entirely  that 
there  is  nothing  left  to  desire  !’ 

“ ‘ All  a delusion,  sister  H ! ' 

exclaimed  brother  L . ‘You’ll 

w^ake  up  some  time  and  find  it  so, 
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and  then  you’ll  come  back ! ’ She 
looked  perfectly  dismayed  at  the  very 
thought,  as  she  replied,  ‘ Come  back 
to  what  ? To  content  myself  with  the 
shadow,  when  I have  possessed  the 
substance  ? to  satisfy  my  hunger  with 
the  husks  of  the  stranger,  when  I 
have  feasted  at  the  continual  and 
overflowing  banquet  of  my  Father’s 
table  ! O my  Methodist  friends  ! if 
you  could  but  taste  for  once  the 
sweetness  and  fulness  of  that  ban- 
quet, you  would  never  cast  one  back- 
ward look  upon  what  you  had  left, 
except  to  mourn  for  those  who  remain 
contented  there,  when  they  might  be 
feasting  on  the  bread  of  angels ! ’ I 

confess  to  you,  Mrs.  M , that  I 

could  not  help  being  moved  by  her 
earnestness  to  wish  that  I was  even 
as  she  is ! No  one  can  doubt  her 
entire  sincerity  who  listens  to  her. 

Brother  L asked  her  if  it  could 

be  possible  that  she  believed  all  the 
absurdities  taught  by  the  Romish 
Church?  She  replied  that  she  be- 
lieved no  absurdities,  and  that  he  had 
not  the  slightest  idea  as  to  what  the 
Catholic  Church  really  did  teach ; a 
tissue  of  absurdities  had  been  invent- 
ed by  its  enemies,  and  palmed  off 
upon  the  too  credulous  Protestants  as 
its  teachings,  when  they  were  entirely 
foreign  to  it,  and  baseless  misrepre- 
sentations. ‘ But,’  she  added,  ‘ I be- 
lieve all  that  my  church  really  does 
offer  to  my  belief,  as  firmly  as  I be- 
lieve that  there  is  a sun  in  the  firma- 
ment of  heaven !’  ” 

“ Well,  how  strange  it  all  is,  to  be 

sure!  Now,  I met  Mrs.  L the 

other  day,  and  I was  so  provoked  at 
the  way  they  are  going  on,  that  I 
could  not  for  my  life  help  asking  her 
why,  in  the  name  of  common  sense, 
if  they  wanted  to  be  Romanists,  they 
didn’t  all  go  together  like  sensible 
people,  and  not  string  along,  one  to- 
day, another  to-morrow,  and  so  on,  as 
tliey  do  ? And  what  do  you  think 


was  her  reply  ? ‘ Why,  you  know,  Mrs. 

M ,’  she  said ; ‘ that  we  read  of  the 

olden  time  that,  “The  Lord  added 
daily  unto  the  church  of  such  as  should 
be  saved  ” ! ’ There  is  one  thing,  as 
you  say,  that  cannot  be  doubted  or 
denied : right  or  wrong,  they  are  so- 
lemnly in  earnest,  and  heartily  sin- 
cere. You  know  little  Kitty  S 

had  a terrible  fit  of  sickness  before 
they  became  Catholics,  (some  think 
her  sickness  hastened  that  event,)  and 
has  been  a great  sufferer  ever  since. 

Sister  W has  taken  care  of  her 

through  it  all,  and  I should  not  won- 
der if  she  should  go  off  on  the  same 
road.  She  is  all  taken  up  with  it  now, 
and  justifies  their  course;  says  all  the 
evils  we  have  been  accustomed  to 
hear  of  the  Catholic  religion  are  slan- 
ders, and  that  if  the  S s,  and  es- 

pecially little  Kitty,  are  not  Christians 
of  the  true  stamp,  she  does  not  right- 
ly understand  the  gospel  of  Christ.” 

CHAPTER  V. 

REMINISCENCES  OF  THE  PAST. 

After  an  absence  of  over  tw'enty 
years,  we  returned  to  the  pleasant  vil- 
lage in  New  England  which  had  for- 
merly exercised  over  us  the  charm 
that  pertains  to  the  magic  name  of 

HOME. 

Seeking  out  one  of  the  few  old 
neighbors  who  were  left,  on  the  morn- 
ing after  our  arrival,  I was  met  with 
the  surprised  and  joyful  exclamation, 

“Why,  my  dear  Mrs.  J 1 can 

it  be  possible  that  this  is  your  own 
self?  I had  no  hopes  of  ever  seeing 
you  again  in  this  world.” 

“It  is  indeed  myself,”  I replied. 
“We  have  long  been  wanderers  by 
‘ field  and  flood;’  but  have  at  length 
returned  to  remain  a short  time  among 
the  scenes  of  other  years.  If  you  are 
at  leisure,  I want  to  settle  down  into 
my  own  cosy  corner  of  the  dear  old 
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sitting-room,  just  as  if  I had  never 
been  away,  and  ask  you  as  many 
questions  about  village  affairs  and 
those  of  the  olden  time  as  you  will 
want  to  answer.” 

“ Y ou  could  not  furnish  me  with  a 
greater  pleasure,  I assure  you  ! But 
O my  friend!  what  changes  have 
taken  place  since  you  left!  Very 
few  of  those  who  were  with  us  then 
still  remain.  Many  have  died,  some 
have  gone  ‘ West,’  and  some  have 
found  their  way  to  San  Francisco 
and  other  parts  of  California.” 

“Where  are  the  W s?”  I in- 

quired. 

“They  removed  to  another  place 
some  years  ago,  and  their  family  is 
widely  scattered;  but  they  remain 
united  in  spirit,  and  steadfast  in  the 
faith.” 

“ And  the  S s ?” 

“ Only  three  of  them  are  living. 
One  has  gone  to  the  far  West,  and 
the  others  have  left  this  place.  Lit- 
tle Kitty,  after  years  of  patient  suffer- 
ing, during  which  she  never  ceased 
to  thank  God  for  having  permitted 
her  to  find  in  the  holy  Catholic 
Church  ‘ the  path  over  which  so  ma- 
ny saints  and  martyrs  have  passed  to 
heaven  ’ — as  she  expressed  it  — at 
length  meekly  and  joyfully  resigned 
her  youthful  spirit  to  her  Maker ; leav- 
ing the  light  of  a beautiful  example 
to  shine  around  the  lonely  home,  and 
console  the  bereaved  family.  Her 
grandmother,  who  embraced  the  faith 
soon  after  her  granddaughter  made 
profession  of  it,  followed  her  to  the 
other  world  in  a few  months,  consol- 
ed by  all  the  rites  of  the  church,  in 
which,  though  she  entered  its  blessed 
inclosure  late  in  life,  she  had  in  a 
‘ short  space,’  by  her  good  words  and 
works,  acquired  the  merit  of  many 
years.  Then  ‘ Aunt  Laura  ’ and  Kit- 
ty’s younger  sister  joined  them,  ‘re- 
joicing in  hope.’  ‘ Aunt  Ruby  ’ sur- 
vived them  some  years,  and  was  of- 
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ten  heard  to  wish,  with  a sigh,  that 
she  could  be  sure  she  was  as  well  pre- 
pared to  leave  the  world  as  her  Ca- 
tholic sister ; but  she  never  had  the 
courage  to  brave  the  ill-opinion  of 
her  own  little  world  of  Congrega- 
tionalism— over  the  modern  innova- 
tions and  delinquencies  of  which  she 
never  ceased  to  mourn — by  follow- 
ing that  sister  into  the  only  ‘ ark  of 
safety.’  ” 

“Ah!”  I exclaimed;  “how  many 
changes  indeed.  Then  I shall  never 
see  those  dear  friends  whom  I had  so 
fondly  hoped  to  meet  again.  And 
where  is  Mrs.  L , our  energetic  lit- 

tle knitter,  who  was  so  true  to  every 
impulse  of  divine  grace  and  truth  ?” 

“ She  has  long  slept  in  the  village 
cemetery.  ‘ Faithful  unto  death  ! ’ 
might  well  have  been  the  inscription 
upon  her  grave.  She  passed  through 
severe  and  bitter  trials,  and  was  made 
to  feel  that  there  are  tortures  as  cruel 
as  those  of  the  rack  or  wheel,  to  a 
sensitive  spirit,  in  the  cold  contempt 
and  neglect  of  those  who  should  have 
been  her  protectors,  as  they  were  her 
only  earthly  support.  But  she  never 
wavered  for  a moment  in  her  firm 
trust,  or  ceased  to  rejoice  that  she 
had  been  called  to  the  profession  of 
the  true  faith,  which  abundantly  sus- 
tained her  under  all  her  griefs  and 
sufferings.” 

“ And  dear,  gentle  Mrs.  N ? I 

felt  sure  she  would  forsake  the  igfiis 
fatuus  of  Protestantism  at  last  for 
‘ the  light  of  the  star  that  guided  the 
wise  men  ’ of  old,  though  she  was  so 
long  in  making  up  her  mind.” 

“ She  did  so ; and  died  rejoicing  in 
its  light,  by  the  crib  of  Bethlehem  !” 

“ Do  Mrs.  FI and  her  daugh- 

ter still  live  ?” 

“ The  daughter  died  some  years 
ago,  and  was  laid  near  little  Kitty 

S , whom  she  tenderly  loved,  and 

regarded  as  the  chief  instrument  of 
her  conversion.  Her  mother  has  re- 
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moved  to  some  distance;  but  is  as 
fervently  thankful  to-day  for  the  great 
gift  of  faith  as  she  was  on  that  me- 
morable one  when  she  first  accepted 
it,  acd  turned  from  old  and  dear  as- 
sociations to  find  the  ‘ only  home  for 
the  warm-hearted  Methodist,’  in  the 
bosom  of  the  Catholic  Church.” 

“ I heard,  soon  after  I left,  that  the 

G s became  Catholics.  Was  it 

true  ?” 

“ Yes ; and  very  faithful  and  fer- 
vent children  of  the  church  they 
were ; illustrating  the  beauty  of  Ca- 
tholic truths  by  the  shining  virtues  of 
their  lives.  But,  alas!  of  the  whole 
family — father,  mother,  and  five  chil- 
dren— but  one  survives.  They  de- 
parted followed  by  the  prayers  and 
benedictions  of  the  whole  Catholic 
congregation,  to  whose  service  they 
had  devoted  their  best  efforts.” 

“ Then  there  were  the  B s,  the 

K s,  and  the  C s,  who  were 

deeply  interested  in  Catholic  truths 
when  I left.  Did  they  follow  out  their 
convictions  ?” 

“No;  they  were  ‘ almost  persuad- 
ed ’ to  cast  in  their  lot  with  the  hap- 
py band  of  converts;  but  the  storm 
of  obloquy  and  reproach  which  soon 
gathered  around  the  devoted  compa- 
ny— without  in  the  least  disturbing 
their  peace — so  appalled  those  out- 


side, that  they  did  not  dare  to  follow 
the  inspiration,  or  ever  again  to  seek  its 
aid.  Some  became  Spiritualists,  some 
Second  Adventists,  and  those  who  re- 
main nominally  as  they  were  before, 
have  fallen  into  hopeless  indifference 
to  all  religion,  and  intense  worldliness ; 
seeking  in  petty  ambitions  and  tri- 
fling pursuits  the  comfort  they  are 
no  longer  able  to  find  in  the  bosom 
of  any  sect.  The  glimmering  of  Ca- 
tholic light  which  they  accepted  had 
served  only  to  reveal  to  them  the  ut- 
ter emptiness  of  Protestantism,  when 
they  steadfastly  closed  their  eyes  to 
any  further  illumination.  While  life 
remains  there  is  hope ; but  such  cases 
as  these  seem  as  nearly  hopeless  as 
any  in  this  world  can  be.” 

We  visited  the  cemetery,  where  re- 
posed the  mortal  remains  of  so  many 
friends  who  had,  been  the  theme  of 
our  conversation ; and  I found  fami- 
liar names  more  numerous  there  than 
were  familiar  faces  among  the  living. 
We  also  sought  together  the  spacious 
church  which  had  been  erected  dur- 
ing my  absence,  and  which  is  a beau- 
tiful and  enduring  evidence  of  the 
active  zeal  of  a congregation  which 
is  richer  in  holy  memories,  and  in 
faith,  hope,  and  charity,  than  in  the 
goods  of  this  world. 


HAYDN’S  FIRST  LESSONS 

I 

The  Hungarians,  like  the  Austrians 
and  Bohemians,  have  great  love  for 
music.  “ Three  fiddles  and  a dulci- 
mer for  two  houses,”  says  the  pro- 
verb ; and  it  is  a true  one.  It  is  not 
unusual,  therefore,  for  some  out  of 
the  poorer  classes,  when  their  regular 
business  fails  to  bring  them  in  suffi- 
cient for  their  wants,  to  take  to  the 
fiddle,  the  dulcimer,  or  the  harp, 
playing  on  holidays  on  the  highway 
or  in  taverns.  This  employment  is 
generally  lucrative  enough,  if  they 


IN  MUSIC  AND  LOVE. 

are  not  spendthrifts,  to  enable  them 
not  only  to  live,  but  to  lay  by  some- 
thing for  future  necessities. 

An  honest  wheelwright,  called 
“merry  Jobst,”  on  account  of  his 
stories  and  jokes,  lived  with  Elschen 
his  wife,  in  a cottage  in  the  hamlet 
Rohrau,  on  the  borders  of  Hungary 
and  Austria.  They  were  accustomed 
to  sit  by  the  wayside  near  the  inn  on 
holidays;  Jobst  fiddling,  and  El- 
schen playing  the  harp  and  singing 
with  her  sweet,  clear  voice.  Almost 
every  traveller  stopped  to  listen,  well 
pleased,  and  on  resuming  his  journey 
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threw  often  a silver  twopence  into 
the  lap  of  the  pretty  young  woman. 
Jobst  and  his  wife,  on  returning  home 
in  the  evening,  found  their  day’s  work 
a good  one. 

The  old  cantor  of  the  neighboring 
town  of  Haimburg  passed  along  the 
road  one  afternoon,  and  in  the  arbor, 
opposite  the  tavern,  sat  merry  Jobst 
fiddling,  and  beside  him  pretty  El- 
schen,  playing  the  harp  and  singing. 
Between  them,  on  the  ground,  sat  a 
little  chubby-faced  boy  about  three 
years  old,  who  had  a small  board, 
shaped  like  a violin  hung  about  his 
neck,  on  which  he  played  with  a wil- 
low twig  as  with  a genuine  fiddle- 
bow.  The  most  comical  and  surpris- 
ing thing  of  all  was,  that  the  little 
man  kept  perfect  time,  pausing  when 
his  father  paused  and  his  mother  had 
a solo,  then  falling  in  with  his  father 
again,  and  demeaning  himself  exact- 
ly like  him.  Often,  too,  he  would 
lift  up  his  clear  voice,  and  join  dis- 
tinctly in  the  refrain  of  the  song. 

“ Is  that  your  boy,  fiddler  ?”  ask- 
ed the  music-teacher. 

“ Yes,  sir,  that  is  my  little  Seperl.”  * 

“ The  little  fellow  seems  to  have  a 
taste  for  music.” 

“ Why  not  ? I shall  take  him  as 
soon  as  I can  to  one  who  can  teach 
him.” 

The  cantor  came  from  this  time 
twice  a week  to  the  house  of  merry 
Jobst  to  talk  with  him  about  his  little 
son,  and  the  youngster  himself  was 
soon  the  best  of  friends  with  the 
good-natured  old  m.an.  So  matters 
went  on  for  two  years,  at  the  end  of 
which  time  the  cantor  said  to  Jobst, 
“ If  you  will  trust  your  boy  with  me, 
I will  take  him,  and  teach  him  what 
he  must  learn  to  become  a brave  lad 
and  skilful  musician.” 

Jobst  did  not  hesitate  long,  for  he 
saw  clearly  how  great  an  advantage 

* The  diminutive  for  “ Joseph,”  in  the  dialect  of 
the  country. 


the  instruction  of  Master  Wolferl 
would  be  to  his  son.  And  though  it 
went  harder  with  pretty  Elschen  to 
part  with  Joseph,  who  was  her  only 
child,  yet  she  gave  up  at  last.  She 
packed  up  the  boy’s  scanty  wardrobe 
in  a bundle,  gave  him  a slice  of  bread 
and  salt  and  a cup  of  milk,  embrac- 
ed and  blessed  him,  and  accompani- 
ed him  to  the  door  of  the  cottage, 
where  she  signed  him  with  the  sign 
of  the  cross  three  times,  and  then  re- 
turned to  her  chamber.  Jobst  went 
with  them  half  way  to  Haimburg, 
and  then  returned,  while  Wolferl  and 
Joseph  pursued  their  way  till  they 
reached  Wolferl’s  house,  the  end  of 
their  journey. 

Wolferl  was  an  old  bachelor,  but 
one  whose  heart,  despite  his  gray 
hairs,  was  still  youthful  and  warm. 
He  gave  daily  lessons  to  the  little 
Joseph,  and  taught  him  good  princi- 
ples, as  well  as  how  to  sing  and  to 
play  on , the  horn  and  kettle-drum ; , 
and  Joseph  profited  thereby,  as  well 
as  by  the  other  instructions  he  receiv- 
ed in  music. 

Years  passed,  and  Joseph  was  a 
well-instructed  boy;  he  had  a voice 
as  clear  and  fine  as  his  mother’s,  and 
played  the  violin  as  well  as  his  fa- 
ther; he  likewise  blew  the.  horn,  and 
beat  the  kettle-drum,  in  the  sacred 
music  prepared  by  Wolferl  for  church 
festivals.  Better  than  all,  Joseph 
had  a true  and  honest  heart;  had 
the  fear  of  God  continually  before 
his  eyes,  and  was  ever  contented,  and 
wished  well  to  all. 

The  more  Wolferl  perceived  the 
lad’s  wonderful  talent  for  art,  the 
more  earnestly  he  sought  to  find  a 
patron  for  him,  for  he  felt  that  his 
own  strength  could  reach  little  fur- 
ther, when  he  saw  the  zeal  and  abili- 
ty with  which  his  pupil  devoted  him- 
self to  his  studies.  Providence  so 
ordered  it  at  length  that  Master  von 
Reuter,  chapel-master  and  musical 
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director  in  St.  Stephen’s  Church,  Vi- 
enna, came  to  visit  the  deacon  at 
Haimburg.  The  deacon  told  Mas- 
ter von  Reuter  of  the  extraordinary 
boy,  the  son  of  the  wheelwright  Jobst 
Haydn,  the  pupil  of  old  Wolferl, 
and  created  in  the  chapel-master 
much  desire  to  become  acquainted 
with  him.  The  next  morning,  ac- 
cordingly, Von  Reuter  went  to  Wol- 
ferl’s  house,  which  he  entered  quietly 
and  unannounced.  Joseph  was  sit- 
ting alone  at  the  organ,  playing  a 
simple  but  sublime  piece  of  sacred 
music  from  an  old  German  master. 
Reuter,  astonished  and  delighted, 
stood  at  the  door  and  listened  atten- 
tively. The  boy  was  so  deep  in  his 
music  that  he  did  not  perceive  the 
intruder  till  the  piece  was  concluded, 
when,  accidentally  turning  round,  he 
fixed  upon  the  stranger  his  large  dark 
eyes,  expressive  of  astonishment  in- 
deed, but  sparkling  a friendly  wel- 
come. 

“ Very  well  played,  my  son  !”  said 
Von  Reuter  at  last.  Where  is  your 
foster-father  ?” 

“ In  the  garden,”  said  the  boy ; 
“ shall  I call  him  ?” 

“ Call  him,  and  say  to  him  that 
the  chapel-master  Von  Reuter  wishes 
to  speak  to  him.  Stop  a moment ! 
You  are  Joseph  Haydn,  are  you 
not  ?” 

“Yes,  I am  Seperl.” 

“ Well,  then,  go.” 

Joseph  went  and  brought  his  old 
master,  Wolferl,  who  with  uncovered 
head  and  low  obeisance  welcomed 
the  chapel-master  and  music  director 
at  St.  Stephen’s  to  his  humble  abode. 
Von  Reuter,  on  his  part,  praised  the 
musical  skill  of  his  proteg^^  inquired 
particularly  concerning  the  lad’s  at- 
tainments, and  examined  him  formal- 
ly himself.  Joseph  passed  the  exami- 
nation in  such  a manner  that  Reu- 
ter’s satisfaction  increased  witii  every 
answer.  After  this  he  spent  some 


time  in  close  conference  with  old 
Wolferl ; and  it  was  near  noon  before 
he  took  his  departure.  Joseph  was 
invited  to  accompany  him  and  spend 
the  rest  of  the  day  at  the  deacon’s. 

Eight  days  after,  old  \yolferl,  Jobst, 
and  pretty  Elschen,  the  younger  son, 
little  Michael,  on  her  lap,  sat  very  de- 
jectedly together,  and  talked  of  the 
good  Joseph,  who  had  gone  that 
morning  with  Master  von  Reuter  to 
Vienna,  to  take  his  place  as  choristei 
in  St.  Stephen’s  church. 

II. 

Wenzel  Puderlein,  a noted  hair- 
dresser in  the  Leopoldstadt  of  Vien- 
na, was  one  day  dressing  the  hair  of 
the  Baron  von  Swieten,  first  physician 
to  the  empress,  when  he  heard  the 
great  man’s  son  ask  permission  to 
present  to  him  a wonderful  young 
musician,  whose  talents  were  begin- 
ning to  attract  public  attention.  Pu- 
derlein was  happy  to  say  he  knew  all 
about  him,  having  long  been  hair- 
dresser to  the  chapel-master  Von  Reu- 
ter, in  whose  house  young  Haydn 
had  lived  ten  or  eleven  years.  He 
had  been  chorister  at  St.  Stephen’s, 
but  had  been  obliged  to  relinquish 
the  position  two  years  before,  having 
lost  his  fine,  clear  soprano  voice  after 
a severe  illness. 

“And  what  does  young  Haydn 
now?”  asked  the  baron. 

“ Ah  ! your  honor,  the  poor  fellow 
must  find  it  hard  to  live  by  giving 
lessons,  playing,  and  thus  picking  up 
what  he  can;  he  somet;4»)^es  also  com- 
poses, or  what  do  they  call  it  ? He 
lives  in  the  house  with  Metastasio ; 
not  in  the  first  story,  like  the  court 
poet,  but  in  the  fifth ; and  when  it  is 
winter,  he  has  to  lie  in  bed  and  work, 
to  keep  himself  from  freezing ; he  has 
a fire-place  in  his  chamber,  but  no 
money  to  buy  wood  to  burn  therein.” 

“This  must  not  be;  this  shall  not 
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be !”  cried  the  Baron  von  Swieten,  as 
he  rose  from  his  seat.  “Am  I 
ready 

“ One  moment,  your  honor — only 
t!ie  string  around  the  hair-bag.” 

“ It  is  very  good  as  it  is.  Now 
begone !” 

Puderlein  vanished. 

“ And  you,  help  me  on  with  my 
coat,  give  me  my  stick  and  hat,  and 
bring  me  your  young  teacher  this 
afternoon.”  Therewith  he  departed ; 
and  young  Von  Swieten,  full  of  joy, 
went  to  the  writing-table  to  indite  an 
invitation  to  Haydn  to  come  to  his 
father’s  house. 

Meanwhile  Joseph  Haydn  sat  sor- 
rowful, and  almost  despairing,  in  his 
chamber.  He  had  passed  the  morn- 
ing, contrary  to  his  usual  custom,  in 
idle  brooding  over  his  condition. 
Now  it  appeared  quite  hopeless,  and 
his  cheerfulness  seemed  about  to  take 
leave  of  him  for  ever,  like  his  only 
friend  and  protectress.  Mademoiselle 
de  Martinez.  That  young  lady  had  left 
the  city  a few  hours  before.  Haydn 
had  instructed  her  in  singing,  and  in 
playing  the  harpsichord ; and  by  way 
of  recompense,  he  enjoyed  the  privi- 
lege of  boarding  and  lodging  in  the 
fifth  story  in  the  house  of  Metastasio. 
All  this  now  ceased  with  the  lady’s  de- 
parture, and  Joseph  was  poorer  than 
before;  for  all  that  he  had  saved  he  had 
sent  conscientiously  to  his  parents, 
only  keeping  so  much  as  sufficed  to 
furnish  him  with  decent  though  plain 
clothing. 

“ But  where  now  ?”  thought  he ; 
and  asked  himself,  sobbing  aloud, 
“ Where  shall  I go,  without  money  ?” 

Just  then,  without  any  previous 
knocking,  the  door  of  his  chamber 
was  opened,  and,  with  bold  carriage 
and  sparkling  eyes,  entered  Master 
Wenzel  Puderlein. 

“ Come  to  me  !”  cried  the  hair-dress- 
er, while  he  stretched  his  curling-irons 
like  a sceptre  toward  Joseph,  and 


pressed  his  powder-bag  with  an  air  of 
feeling  to  his  heart.  “ To  me ! I will 
be  your  father ; I will  foster  and  pro- 
tect you;  for  I have  feeling  for  the 
grand  and  the  sublime,  and  have  dis- 
cerned your  genius.  I will  lead  you 
to  art — I myself ; and  if,  before  long, 
you  be  not  in  full  chase,  and  have 
not  captured  her,  why,  you  must  be 
a fool,  and  I will  give  you  up !” 

“ Ah  ! worthy  Master  Puderlein,” 
cried  Haydn,  surprised,  “ you  would 
not  receive  me  when  I know  not 
where  to  go  nor  what  to  do  ?” 

“ Now,  sit  you  down  on  that 
stool,”  said  Puderlein,  “ and  do  not 
stir  till  I give  you  leave.  I will  show 
the  world  what  a man  of  genius  can 
make  of  an  indifferent  head.*^ 

“ Are  you  determined,  then,  to  do 
me  the  honor  of  dressing  my  hair. 
Master  von  Puderlein  ?” 

“ Ask  no  questions ; but  sit  still.” 

Joseph  obediently  seated  himself, 
and  Wenzel  began  to  dress  his  hair 
according  to  the  latest  mode. 

When  he  had  done,  he  said  with 
much  self-congratulation,  “ Really, 
Playdn,  when  I look  at  you  and  think 
what  you  were  before  I set  your  head 
right,  and  what  you  are  now,  I may, 
without  presumption,  call  you  a be- 
ing of  my  own  creation.  Now  pay 
attention:  you  are  to  dress  yourself 
as  quickly  as  possible,  and  collect 
your  movables  together,  that  I may 
send  to  fetch  them  this  evening. 
Then  betake  yourself  to  the  Leopold- 
stadt,  to  my  house  on  the  Danube, 
No.  7 ; go  up  the  steps,  knock  at 
the  door,  present  my  compliments  to 
the  young  lady  my  daughter,  and  tell 
her  you  are  so  and  so,  and  that  Mas- 
ter von  Puderlein  sent  you;  and  if 
you  are  hungry  and  thirsty,  call  for 
something  to  eat  and  a glass  of  Ofener 
or  Klosteruenburger ; after  which  you 
may  remain  quiet  till  I come  home, 
and  tell  you  further  what  I design  for 
you.  Adieu !” 
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Therewith  Master  Wenzel  Puder- 
lein  rolled  himself  out  of  the  door, 
and  Joseph  stood  awhile  with  his  hair 
admirably  well  dressed,  but  a little  dis- 
concerted, in  the  middle  of  his  cham- 
ber. When  he  had  collected  his 
thoughts  at  length,  he  gave  thanks  with 
tears  to  God,  who  had  inclined  the 
heart  of  his  generous  protector  toward 
him,  and  put  an  end  to  his  bitter  neces- 
sity ; then  he  gathered,  as  Puderlein 
had  told  him,  his  few  clothes  and 
many  musical  notes  together,  dress- 
ed himself  carefully  in  his  best,  shut 
up  his  chamber,  and  after  he  had  taken 
leave,  not  without  emotion,  of  the 
rich  Metastasio,  walked  away  cheer- 
fully and  confidently,  his  heart  full  of 
joy  and  his  head  full  of  new  melo- 
dies, toward  the  Leopoldstadt  and 
the  house  of  his  patron. 

III. 

When  young  Von  Swieten  came 
half  an  hour  later  to  ask  for  the  young 
composer,  Signor  Metastasio  could' 
not  inform  him  where  “ Giuseppe  ” 
had  gone.  How  many  hours  of  de- 
spondency did  this  forgetfulness  on 
the  part  of  the  renowned  poet  pre- 
pare for  the  poor,  unknown,  yet  in- 
comparably greater  artist,  Haydn ! 

When  Joseph,  after  a long  walk, 
stood  at  length  before  Puderlein’s 
house,  he  experienced  some  novel 
sensations,  which  may  have  been 
consequent  on  the  thought  that  he 
was  to  introduce  himself  to  a young 
lady  and  converse  with  her ; an  idea 
which,  from  his  constitutional  bashful- 
ness and  his  ignorance  of  the  world, 
was  rather  formidable  to  him.  But 
the  step  must  be  taken,  nevertheless. 
He  summoned  all  his  courage  and 
knocked  at  the  door.  It  was  open- 
ed, and  a handsome  damsel  of  eigh- 
teen or  nineteen  presented  herself  be- 
fore the  trembling  young  man. 

In  great  embarrassment  he  faltered 


forth  his  compliments  and  his  mes- 
sage from  Master  Wenzel.  The  pret- 
ty Nanny  listened  to  him  with  an  ex- 
pression of  pleasure,  and  of  sympathy 
for  the  forlorn  condition  of  her  visitor. 
When  he  had  ended,  she  took  him  by 
the  hand,  to  his  no  small  terror,  with- 
out the  least  embarrassment,  and  led 
him  into  the  parlor,  saying  in  insinuat- 
ing tones,  “ Come  in.  Master  Haydn ; 
it  is  all  right.  I am  sure  my  papa 
means  well  with  you ; for  he  concerns 
himself  for  every  dunce  he  meets, 
and  would  take  a poor  wretch  in  for 
having  only  good  hair  on  his  head ! 
But  you  must  give  in  to  his  humors  a 
little;  for  he  is  sometimes  a trifle  pe- 
culiar. Now  tell  me,  what  will  you 
have?  Do  not  be  bashful;  it  is  a 
good  while  since  noon,  and  you  must 
be  hungry  from  your  long  walk.” 

Joseph  could  not  deny  that  such 
was  the  case,  and  modestly  asked  for 
a piece  of  bread  and  a glass  of  water. 
Nanny,  laughing,  tripped  out  of  the 
room.  Ere  long  she  returned,  follow- 
ed by  an  apprentice  whom  she  had 
loaded  with  cold  meats,  a flask  of 
wine,  tumblers,  etc.  She  arranged 
the  table,  filled  Joseph’s  glass,  and 
invited  him  to  help  himself  to  the 
cold  pastry  and  whatever  else  await- 
ed his  choice.  The  youth  fell  to, 
timidly  at  first,  then  with  more  cour- 
age, till,  after  he  had,  at  Nanny’s 
persuasion,  emptied  a couple  of 
glasses,  he  took  heart  to  attack  the 
cold  meats  more  vigorously  than  he 
had  done  for  a long  time  before ; mak- 
ing the  observation  mentally  that  if 
Mademoiselle  Nanny  Puderlein  was- 
not  quite  as  distingiii  and  accomplish- 
ed as  his  departed  patroness,  the  hon- 
ored Mademoiselle  de  Martinez,  still, 
as  far  as  youth,  beauty,  and  polite 
manners  were  concerned,  she  would 
not  suffer  by  a comparison  with  the 
most  distinguished  dames  in  Vienna. 
When  Master  Wenzel  Puderlein 
came  home  an  hour  or  two  later,  he 
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found  Joseph  in  high  spirits,  with 
sparkling  eyes  and  cheeks  like  the 
rose,  already  more  than  half  in  love 
with  the  pretty  Nanny. 

Joseph  Haydn  lived  thus  many 
months,  in  the  house  of  Wenzel  Pu- 
derlein,  burgher  and  renowned  friseur 
in  the  Leopoldstadt  of  Vienna,  and 
not  a man  in  the  imperial  city  knew 
where  the  poor  but  gifted  and  well- 
educated  artist  and  copiposer  was 
gone.  In  vain  he  was  sought  by  his 
few  friends;  in  vain  by  young  Von 
Swieten ; in  vain,  at  last,  by  Metas- 
tasio  himself.  Joseph  had  disappear- 
ed from  Vienna  without  leaving  a 
trace.  Wenzel  Puderlein  kept  his 
abode  carefully  concealed,  and  won- 
dered and  lamented,  like  the  rest, 
over  his  loss,  when  his  aristocratic 
customers,  believing  he  knew  every 
thing,  asked  him  if  he  could  give 
them  any  information  as  to  what  had 
become  of  Joseph.  He  thought  he 
had  good  reason  and  undoubted 
right  to  exercise  now  the  hitherto 
unpractised  virtue  of  silence ; be- 
cause, as  he  said  to  himself,  he  only 
aimed  at  making  Joseph  the  happiest 
man  in  the  world ! 

Joseph  cheerfully  resigned  himself 
to  the  purposes  of  his  friend,  and  was 
only  too  happy  to  be  able  undisturb- 
ed to  study  Sebastian  Bach’s  works, 
to  try  his  skill  in  composing  quar- 
tettos,  to  eat  as  much  as  he  wanted, 
and,  day  after  day,  to  see  and  chat 
with  the  fair  Nanny.  It  never  oc- 
curred to  him  to  notice  that  he  lived, 
in  a manner,  as  a prisoner  in  Puder- 
lein’s  house;  that  all  day  he  was 
banished  to  the  garden  behind  the 
dwelling  or  to  his  own  snug  chamber, 
and  only  permitted  to  go  out  in  the 
evening  with  Wenzel  and  his  daugh- 
ter. It  never  occurred  to  him  to 
wish  for  other  acquaintances  than 
their  nearest  neighbors,  among  whom 
he  was  known  simply  as  “ Master 
Joseph;  ” and  he  cheerfully  delivered 


every  Saturday  to  Master  Wenzel  the 
stipulated  number  of  minuets,  waltzes, 
etc.,  which  he  was  ordered  to  com- 
pose. Puderlein  carried  the  pieces 
regularly  to  a music-dealer  in  the 
Leopoldstadt,  who  paid  him  two 
convention-guilders  for  every  full- 
toned  minuet,  and  for  other  pieces  in 
proportion.  This  money  the  hair- 
dresser conscientiously  locked  up  in 
a chest,  to  use  it,  when  the  time 
should  come,  for  Joseph’s  advan- 
tage. With  this  view,  he  inquired 
earnestly  about  Joseph’s  greater 
works,  and  whether  he  would  not 
soon  be  prepared  to  produce  some- 
thing which  would  do  him  credit  in 
the  eyes  of  the  more  distinguished 
part  of  the  public. 

“Ah!  yes,  indeed,”  replied  the 
young  man.  “ This  quartetto,  when 
I shall  have  finished  it,  might  be  ven- 
tured before  the  public;  for  I hope 
to  make  something  good  of  it.  Yet 
what  can  I do  ? No  publisher 
would  take  it,  because  I have  no  dis- 
tinguished patron  to  whom  I could 
dedicate  it  1” 

“ That  will  all  come  in  time,”  said 
Puderlein,  smiling.  “ Do  you  get 
the  thing  ready,  yet  without  neglect- 
ing the  dances.” 

Joseph  went  to  work;  yet  every 
day  he  appeared  more  deeply  in  love 
with  the  pretty  Nanny;  and  the  dam- 
sel herself  looked  with  very  evident 
favor  on  the  dark  though  handsome 
youth.  Wenzel  saw  the  progress  of 
things  with  satisfaction  the  lovers 
behaved  with  great  propriety,  and  he 
suffered  matters  to  go  on  in  their 
own  way,  only  interfering,  with  a lit- 
tle assumed  surliness,  if  Joseph  at  any 
'time  forgot  his  tasks  in  idle  talk,  or 
Nanny  her  housekeeping. 

But  not  with  such  eyes  saw  Mosjo 
Ignatz,  Puderlein’s  journeyman  and 
factotum  hitherto;  for  he  thought 
himself  possessed  of  a prior  claim  to 
the  love  of  Nanny.  It  was  gall  and 
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wormwood  to  Ignatz  to  see  Joseph 
and  the  fair  girl  together.  He  would 
often  fain  have  interposed  his  pow- 
der-bag and  curling-irons  between 
them  when  he  heard  them  singing 
tender  duets;  for  Nanny  had  really 
a charming  voice,  was  very  fond  of 
music,  and  was  Joseph’s  zealous  pu- 
pil in  singing. 

At  length  Ignatz  could  no  longer 
endure  the  torments  of  jealousy. 
One  morning  he  sought  out  the  mas- 
ter of  the  house,  to  discover  to  him 
the  secret  of  the  lovers.  How  great 
was  his  astonishment  when  Master 
Wenzel,  instead  of  falling  into  a vio- 
lent passion  and  turning  Joseph  out 
of  doors  without  further  ado,  .replied, 
with  a smile,  that  he  was  well  pleased 
to  have  it  so.  In  vain  Ignatz  urged 
his  own  prior  claims  to  Nanny’s  favor, 
and  the  encouragement  he  had  re- 
ceived from  father  and  daughter. 
His  pretensions  were  treated  with 
the  utmost  scorn. 

The  journeyman  declared  he  would 
instantly  quit  the  hair-dresser’s  treach- 
erous roof,  and  him  and  his  periwig 
stock.  He  hastened  to  pack  up  his 
goods,  demanded  and  received  his 
wages,  and  left  the  house  vowing 
vengeance  against  its  inmates.  Pu- 
derlein  was  incensed;  Nanny  laugh- 
ed; Joseph  sat  in  the  garden,  troub- 
ling himself  about  nothing  but  his 
quartetto,  at  which  he  was  working. 

Wenzel  Puderlein  saw  the  hour 
approaching  when  the  attention  of 
the  imperial  city,  and  of  the  world, 
would  be  directed  to  him  as  the  pro- 
tector and  benefactor  of  a great  mu- 
sical genius.  The  dances  Joseph  had 
composed  for  the  music-dealer  in 
the  Leopoldstadt  were  played  again 
and  again  in  the  halls  of  the  nobility. 
All  praised  the  lightness,  the  spright- 
liness and  grace  that  distinguish- 
ed them ; but  all  inquiries  were 
vain,  at  the  music-dealer’s,  respecting 
the  name  of  the  composer.  None 


knew  him,  and  Joseph  himself  had 
no  idea  what  a sensation  the  pieces 
he  had  thrown  off  so  easily  created 
in  the  world.  Master  Wenzel,  how- 
ever, was  well  aware  of  it,  and  wait- 
ed with  impatience  the  completion 
of  the  first  quartetto.  At  length  the 
manuscript  was  ready.  Puderlein  re- 
ceived it,  took  it  to  the  music  pub- 
lisher, and  had  it  sent  to  press  imme- 
diately, which  the  sums  he  had  from 
time  to  time  laid  by  for  Joseph  enabled 
him  to  do.  Haydn,  who  was  confident 
his  protector ' would  do  every  thing 
for  his  -advantage,  committed  all  to 
his  hands ; he  commenced  a new 
quartetto,  and  the  old  one  was  soon 
nearly  forgotten. 

They  were  not  forgotten,  however, 
by  Mosjo  Ignatz  Schuppenpelz,  who 
was  continually  on  the  watch  to  play 
Master  Puderlein  some  ill  tiick. 
The  opportunity  soon  offered;  his 
new  principal  sent  him  one  morning 
to  dress  the  hair  of  the  Baron  von 
F iirnberg.  Y oung  V on  S wieten  chanc- 
ed to  be  at  the  baron’s  house,  and 
in  the  course  of  conversation  men- 
tioned the  balls  frequently  given  by 
Prince  Esterhazy,  and  the  delight- 
ful new  dances  by  the  unknown  com- 
poser. In  the  warmth  of  his  descrip- 
tion the  youth  stepped  up  to  the 
piano  and  began  a piece  which  caus- 
ed Ignatz  to  prick  up  his  ears,  for  he 
recognized  it  too  well;  it  was  Nan- 
ny’s favorite  waltz,  which  Joseph  had 
executed  expressly  for  her. 

“ I would  give  fifty  ducats,”  cried 
the  baron,  when  Von  S wieten  had 
ended,  “ to  know  the  name  of  the 
composer.” 

“ Fifty  ducats  !”  repeated  Ignatz. 
“Your  honor,  I can  tell  your  honor 
the  name  of  the  composer.” 

“ If  you  can,  and  with  certainty, 
the  fifty  ducats  are  yours,”  answered 
Fiirnberg  and  Von  Swieten. 

“ I can,  your  honor.  It  is  Pepi 
Haydn.” 
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“ How  ? Joseph  Haydn  ? How 
do  you  know  ? Speak  !”  cried  both 
gentlemen  to  the  friseur.,  who  pro- 
ceeded to  inform  them  of  Haydn’s 
abode  and  seclusion  in  the  house  of 
Wenzel  Puderlein;  nor  did  the  ex- 
journeyman lose  the  opportunity  of 
be-powdering  his  ancient  master  plen- 
tifully with  abuse  as  an  old  miser, 
a surly  fool,  and  an  arch  tyrant. 

“ Horrible !”  cried  his  auditors, 
when  Ignatz  had  concluded  his  story, 
“ Horrible ! This  old  frisetcr  makes 
the  poor  young  man,  hidden  from  all 
the  world,  labor  to  gratify  his  avarice, 
and  keeps  him  prisoner ! We  must 
set  him  at  liberty.” 

Ignatz  assured  the  gentlemen  they 
would  perform  a good  deed  by  doing 
so;  and  informed  them  when  it  was 
likely  Puderlein  would  be  from  home, 
so  that  they  could  find  an  opportuni- 
ty of  speaking  alone  with  young 
Haydn.  Young  Von  Swieten  resolv- 
ed to  go  that  very  morning,  during 
the  absence  of  Puderlein,  to  seek  his 
favorite  ; and  took  Ignatz  along  with 
him.  The  hair-dresser  was  not  a lit- 
tle elated  to  be  seated  opposite  the 
baron,  in  a handsome  coach,  which 
drove  rapidly  toward  Leopoldstadt. 
When  they  stopped  before  Puderlein’s 
house,  Ignatz  remained  in  the  coach, 
while  the  baron  alighted,  entered  the 
house,  and  ran  up  stairs  to  the  cham- 
ber before  pointed  out  to  him,  where 
Joseph  Haydn  sat  deep  in  the  com- 
position of  a new  quartetto. 

Great  was  the  youth’s  astonish- 
ment when  he  perceived  his  distin- 
guished visitor.  He  did  not  utter  a 
word,  but  kept  bowing  to  the  ground. 
Von  Swieten,  however,  hesitated  not 
to  accost  him  with  all  the  ardor  of 
youth,  and  described  the  affliction  of 
his  friends  (who  they  were  Joseph 
knew  not)  at  his  mysterious  disap- 
pearance. Then  he  spoke  of  the  ap- 
plause his  compositions  had  received, 


and  of  the  public  curiosity  to  know 
who  the  admirable  composer  was 
and  wdiere  he  lived.  “ Your  fortune 
is  now  made,”  concluded  he.  “ The 
Baron  von  Fiirnberg,  a connoisseur, 
my  father,  I myself — we  will  all  re- 
ceive you ; we  will  present  you  to 
Prince  Esterhazy  ; so  make  ready  to 
quit  this  house,  and  to  escape,  the 
sooner  the  better,  from  the  illegal 
and  unworthy  tyranny  of  an  avaricious 
periwig-maker.” 

Joseph  knew  not  what  to  reply; 
for  with  every  word  of  Von  Swie- 
ten his  astonishment  increased.  At 
length  he  faltered,  blushing,  “ Your 
honor  is  much  mistaken,  if  you  think 
I am  tyrannized  over  in  this  house ; 
on  the  contrary.  Master  Puderlein 
treats  me  as  his  own  son,  and  his 
daughter  loves  me  as  a brother.  He 
took  me  in  when  I was  helpless  and 
destitute,  without  the  means  of  earn- 
ing my  bread.” 

“ Be  that  as  it  may,”  interrupted 
young  Von  Swieten  impatiently,  “ this 
house  is  no  longer  your  home ; you 
must  go  into  the  great  world  under 
very  different  auspices,  worthy  of 
your  talents.  To-morrow  the  baron 
and  I come  to  fetch  you  away.” 
Therewith  he  embraced  young 
Haydn  with  cordiality,  quitted  the 
house,  and  drove  back  to  the  city, 
while  Joseph  stood  and  rubbed  his 
forehead,  and  hardly  knew  whether 
all  was  a dream  or  reality. 

But  the  pretty  Nanny,  who,  listening 
in  the  kitchen,  had  heard  all,  ran  in 
grief  and  affright  to  meet  her  father 
when  he  came  home,  and  told  him. 
every  thing. 

Puderlein  was  dismayed ; but  he 
soon  collected  himself,  and  command- 
ed his  daughter  to  follow  him,  and, 
to  put  her  handkerchief  to  her  eyes. 

Thus  prepared,  he  went  up  to 
Haydn’s  chamber.  Joseph,  as  soon 
as  he  heard  him  coming,  opened  the 
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door  and  went  to  meet  him,  to  in- 
form him  of  the  strange  visit  he  had 
received. 

But  Puderlein  pushed  him  back 
into  the  chamber,  entered  himself, 
followed  by  the  weeping  Nanny,  and 
cried  in  a pathetic  tone,  “ I know  all ; 
you  have  betrayed  me,  and  are  now 
going  to  leave  me  like  a vagabond.” 

“ Surely  not,  Master  Puderlein. 
But  listen  to  me.” 

“ I will  not  listen ! Your  treachery 
is  clear ; your  falsehood  to  me  and  to 
my  daughter ! O ingratitude ! see 
here  thine  image.  I loved  this  boy 
as  my  own  son.  I received  him,  when 
he  was  destitute,  under  my  hospitable 
roof;  clothed  and  fed  him.  I have 
dressed  his  hair  with  my  own  hands, 
and  labored  for  his  renown ; and  for 
my  thanks,  he  has  betrayed  me.  and 
my  innocent  daughter !” 

“ Master  Puderlein,  listen  to . me. 
I will  not  be  ungrateful ; on  the  con- 
trary, I will  thank  you  all  the  days 
of  my  life  for  what  you  have  done  for 
me.” 

And  marry  that  girl  ?” 

Marry  her?”  repeated  Joseph, 
astonished.  “ Marry  her  ? I — your 
daughter  ?” 

“ Who  else  ? Have  you  not  told 
her  she  was  handsome  ? that  you 
liked  her  ?” 

“ I have  indeed ; but — ” 

“No  buts ; you  must  marry  her, 
or  you  are  a shameless  traitor  1 
Think  you  a virtuous  damsel  of  Vien- 
na lets  every  callow  bird  tell  her  she 
is  handsome  and  agreeable  ? My  in- 
nocent Nanny  thought  you  wished  to 
marry  her,  and  made  up  her  mind 
honestly  to  have.  you.  She  loves 
you;  and  now  will  you  desert  her 
and  l^ave  her  to  grief  and  shame  ?” 

Joseph  stood  in  dejected  silence. 
Puderlein  continued,  “ And  I — have 
I deserved  such  black  ingratitude 
from  you,  eh  ? ha\«e  I ?”  With  these 
words,  Master  Wenzel  drew  forth  a 


roll  of  paper,  unfolded  and  held  it  up 
before  the  disconcerted  Joseph,  who 
uttered  an  exclamation  of  surprise  as 
he  read  these  words  engraved  on  it, 
“ Quartetto  for  two  violins,  bass  viol, 
and  violoncello.  Composed  by  Master 
Joseph  Haydn,  performer  and  com- 
poser in  Vienna.  Vienna.  1751.” 

“ Yes  !”  cried  Puderlein,  triumph- 
antly, when  he  saw  Haydn's  joyful 
surprise — “ yes,  cry  out  and  make 
your  eyes  as  large  as  bullets.  I did 
that ; with  the  money  I received  in 
payment  for  your  dances  I paid  for 
paper  and  press-work,  that  you  might 
present  the  public  with  a great  work. 
Still  more:  I have  labored  to  such 
purpose  among  my  customers  of  rank 
that  you  have  the  appointment  of 
organist  to  the  Carmelites.  Here  is 
your  appointment.  Now  go,  ingrate, 
and  bring  my  daughter  and  me  with 
sorrow  to  the  grave.” 

Joseph  went  not;  with  tears  in  hi ,5 
eyes  he  threw  himself  into  Puderlein’s 
arms,  who  struggled  and  resisted  vig- 
orously, as  if  he  would  have  repelled 
nim.  But  Joseph  held  him  fast,  say- 
ing, “ Master  Puderlein ! listen  to 
me!  There  is  no  treachery  in  me! 
Let  me  call  you  father;  give  me  Nan- 
ny for  my  wife.” 

Master  Wenzel  was  at  last  quiet. 
He  sank  exhausted  into  an  arm-chair, 
and  cried  to  the  young  couple, 
“ Come  hither,  my  children ; kneel 
before  me,  that  I may  give  you  my 
blessing.  This  evening  shall  be  the 
betrothal,  and  a month  hence  we  will 
have  the  wedding.” 

Joseph  and  Nanny  knelt  down 
and  received  the  paternal  benedic- 
tion. All  was  festivity  in  No.  7 
on  the  Danube,  that  evening,  when 
the  organist,  Joseph  Haydn,  was  sol- 
emnly betrothed  to  the  fair  Nanny, 
the  daughter  of  Wenzel  Puderlein, 
burgher  and  proprietor  in  the  Leo- 
poldstadt  in  Vienna. 

The  Baron  Von  Fiirnberg  and 
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young  Von  Swieten  were  not  a 
little  astonished,  when  they  came 
the  next  morning  to  take  Haydn 
from  Puderlein’s  house,  to  find 
him  affianced  to  the  pretty  Nan- 
ny. They  remonstrated  with  him 
earnestly  in  private;  but  Joseph  re- 
mained immovable,  and  kept  his 
word,  pledged  to  Puderlein  and  his 
bride,  like  an  honorable  young  man. 

At  a later  period  he  had  reason  to 
acknowledge  that  the  step  he  had 
taken  was  somewhat  precipitate ; but 


he  never  repented  it,  and  consoled 
himself,  when  his  earthly  muse 
caused  a little  discord  among  his 
tones,  with  the  companionship  of  that 
immortal  partner,  ever  lovely,  ever 
young,  who  attends  the  skilful  artist 
through  life,  and  who  proved  herself 
so  true  to  him  that  the  name  of 
Joseph  Haydn  shall,  after  the  lapse 
of  centuries,  be  pronounced  with  joy- 
ful and  sacred  emotion  by  our  latest 
posterity. 


HAYDN’S  STRUGGLE  AND  TRIUMPH. 


I. 

“ Seventeen  kreutzers  for  a morn- 
ing’s work!”  exclaimed  a pretty  but 
slovenly-dressed  young  woman,  stand- 
ing at  the  door  of  an  apartment  in  a 
mean-looking  house  in  one  of  the 
narrow  streets  of  Vienna,  addressing 
a man  of  low  stature  and  sallow 
complexion,  who  had  just  come  in. 

And  the  printers  running  after  you 
ever  since  you  went  out!  Profitless 

• doings  for  you  to  spend  your  time  ! 
At  eight,  the  singing-desk  of  the 
brothers  De  la  Merci;  at  ten,  Count 
de  Plaugwitz’s  chapel;  grand  mass 

.at  eleven ; and  all  this  toil  for  a few 
kreutzers !” 

“ What  can  I do  ?”  said  the  weary, 
-desponding  man. 

“ Do ! Give  up  this  foolish  busi- 
ness of  music,  and  take  to  something 
that  will  enable  you  to  live.  Did 
not  my  father,  a hair-dresser,  give  you 
•shelter  when  you  had  only  your  gar- 
net and  skylight,  and  had  to  lie  in 
bed  and  write  for  want  of  coals  ? 
Had  he  not  a right  to  expect  you 
would  dress  his  daughter  as  well  as 
she  had  been  used  at  home,  and 
that  she  should  have  servants  to  wait 

• on  her,  as  in  her  father’s  house  ?” 

“ You  should  not  reproach  me, 
Nanny.  Have  I not  worked  till  my 
health  has  given  way?  If  fortune  is 
inexorable — ” 

“ Fortune  ! As  if  fortune  did  not 
.always  wait  upon  industry  in  a pro- 
per calling.  Your  patrons  admire 
and  applaud,  but  they  will  not  pay  ; 
yet  you  will  drudge  away  your  life 

• in  this  ungrateful  occupation.  I tell 
you,  Joseph  Haydn,  music  is  not  the 
thing !” 
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Here  a knock  was  heard  at  the 
door ; and  the  wife,  with  exclama- 
tions of  impatience,  flounced  away. 
The  unfortunate  artist  threw  himself 
on  a seat,  and  leaned  his  head  on  a 
table  covered  with  notes  of  music. 
So  entirely  had  he  yielded  himself  to 
despondency  that  he  did  not  move, 
even  when  the  door  opened,  till  the 
sound  of  a well-known  voice  close  at 
his  side  startled  him  from  his  melan- 
choly reverie. 

“ How  now,  Haydn ! what  is  the 
matter,  my  boy  ?” 

The  speaker  was  an  old  man,  shab- 
bily dressed,  but  with  something  strik- 
ing and  even  commanding  in  his  no- 
ble features.  His  large,  dark,  flashing 
eyes,  his  olive  complexion,  and  the 
contour  of  his  face  bespoke  him  a 
native  oi  a sunnier  clime  than  that 
of  Germany.  Haydn  sprang  up  and 
welcomed  him  with  a cordial  em- 
brace. 

“ And  when,  my  dear  Porpora, 
did  you  return  to  Vienna  ?”  he  asked. 

“ This  morning  only ; and  my  first 
care  was  to  find  you  out.  But  how 
is  this  ? I find  you  thin,  and  pale, 
and  gloomy.  Where  are  your  spi- 
rits ?” 

“ Gone,”  murmured  the  composer, 
and  dropped  his  eyes  on  the  floor. 
His  visitor  regarded  him  with  a look 
of  affectionate  interest. 

In  answer  to  Porpora’s  inquiries, 
Haydn  told  him  of  the  struggles  and 
failures  by  which  he  had  been  led  to 
doubt  his  own  genius,  till  he  had 
succumbed  under  the  crushing  hand 
of  poverty.  “ I am  chained,”  he 
concluded  bitterly;  and,  giving  wny 
to  the  anguish  of  his  heart,  he  burst 
into  tears. 
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Porpora  shook  his  head,  and  was 
silent  for  a few  moments.  At  length 
he  said : 

“ I must,  I see,  give  you  a little 
of  my  experience.  I was,  you  know, 
a pupil  of  Scarlatti  more  fortunate 
than  you;  for  my  works  procured  me 
almost  at  once  a wide-spread  fame. 
I was  called  for  not  only  in  Venice, 
but  in  Vienna  and  London.” 

“ Ah ! yours  was  a brilliant  lot,” 
cried  the  young  composer,  looking 
up  with  kindling  eyes. 

“ The  Saxon  court,”  continued  Por- 
pora, “ offered  me  the  direction  of  the 
chapel  and  of  the  theatre  at  Idresden. 
Even  the  princesses  received  my  les- 
.sons ; in  short,  my  success  was  so 
great  that  I awakened  the  jealousy 
of  Hasse  himself.  All  this  you  know, 
and  how  I returned  to  London  upon 
the  invitation  of  amateurs  in  Italian 
music.” 

“ Where  you  rivalled  Plandel  !”  said 
Haydn  enthusiastically.  “ Handel, 
with  all  his  greatness,  had  no  versatili- 
ty. Your  sacred  music,  Porpora,  will 
live  when  your  theatrical  composi- 
tions have  ceased  to  enjoy  unrivalled 
popularity.” 

“ My  sacred  compositions  may  sur- 
vive and  carry  my  name  to  posterity; 
for  taste  in  such  things  is  less  muta- 
ble than  in  the  opera.  You  see  now, 
dear  Haydn,  for  what  I have  lived 
and  labored.  I was  once  renowned 
and  wealthy.  What  did  prosperity 
bring  me  ? Envy,  discontent,  rival- 
ship,  disappointment  I Would  you 
know  to  what  period  I can  look  back 
with  self-approbation,  with  thankful- 
ness ? To  the  toil  of  early  years ; 
to  tfie  struggle  after  an  ideal  of  great- 
ness, goodness,  and  beauty ; to  the 
self-forgetfulness  that  saw  only  the 
glorious  goal  far,  far  before  me ; to 
the  undismaved  resolve  that  sought 
only  its  attainment.  Or  to  a time 
still  later,  when  the  visions  of  man- 
hood’s impure  and  selfish  ambition 


had  faded  away,  when  the  soul  had 
shaken  off  some  of  her  fetters,  and 
roused  herself  to  a perception  of  the 
eternal,  the  perfect,  the  divine;  when 
I became  conscious  of  the  delusive 
vanity  of  earthly  hopes  and  earthly 
excellence,  but  at  the  same  time 
awakened  to  the  revelation  of  tliat 
which  cannot  die ! 

“You  see  me  now,  seventy-three 
years  old,  and  too  poor  to  command 
even  a shelter  for  the  few  days  that 
yet  remain  to  me  in  this  world.  I 
have  lost  the  splendid  fame  I once 
possessed ; I have  lost  the  riches  that 
were  mine ; I have  lost  the  power 
to  win  even  a competence  by  my 
own  labors ; but  I have  not  lost  my 
passion  for  our  glorious  music,  nor 
enjoyment  of  the  reward  she  bestows 
on  her  votaries ; nor  my  confidence 
in  Heaven.  And  you.  at  twenty- se- 
ven, you — more  greatly  endowed,  to 
whom  the  world  is  open — you  de- 
spair ! Are  you  worthy  to  succeed, 
O man  of  little  faith  ?” 

“ My  friend,  my  benefactor  !”  cried 
the  young  artist,  clasping  his  hand 
with  deep  emotion. 

“ Cast  away  your  bonds ; cut  and 
rend,  if  your  very  flesh  is  torn  in  the 
effort ; and  the  ground  once  spurned, 
you  are  free.  What  have  you  been 
doing  ?”  And  he  turned  over  rapid- 
ly the  musical  notes  that  lay  on  the 
table.  “ Here,  what  is  this — a sym- 
phony ? Play  it  for  me,  if  you  please.” 

So  saying,  with  a gentle  force  he 
led  his  young  friend  to  the  piano, 
and  Haydn  played  from  the  piece  he 
had  nearly  completed. 

“ This  is  excellent,  admirable  1’ 
cried  Porpora,  when  he  rose  from  the 
instrument.  “ When  can  you  finisln 
this  ? for  I must  have  it  at  once.” 

“ To-morrow,  if  you  like,”  answer- 
ed the  composer  more  cheerfully. 

“ To-morrow  then  ; and  you  must 
work  to-night.  I will  go  and  order' 
you  a physician;  he  will  come  to- 
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morrow  morning — how  madly  your 
pulse  throbs ! — and  when  your  work 
is  done,  you  may  rest.  Adieu  for 
the  present.”  And  pressing  his 
young  friend’s  hands,  the  eccentric 
but  benevolent  old  man  departed, 
leaving  Haydn  full  of  new  thoughts, 
his  bosom  fired  with  zeal  to  struggle 
against  adverse  fortune.  In  such 
moods  does  the  spiritual  champion 
wrestle  with  the  powers  of  the  abyss, 
and  mightily  prevail. 

When  Haydn,  late  that  night, 
threw  himself  on  his  bed,  weary,  ill, 
and  exhausted,  his  frame  racked  with 
the  pains  of  fever,  he  had  accomplish- 
ed the  first  of  an  order  of  works  des- 
tined to  endear  his  name  to  all  suc- 
ceeding time. 

While  the  artist  lay  on  a sick-bed, 
a brilliant  fete  was  given  by  Count 
Mortzin,  an  Austrian  nobleman  of  im- 
mense wealth  and  influence,  at  which 
the  most  distinguished  individuals  in 
Vienna  were  present.  The  musical 
entertainments  given  oy  these  luxuri- 
ous patrons  of  the  arts  were  at  that 
time,  and  for  some  years  after,  the 
most  splendid  in  Europe. 

When  the  concert  was  over,  Prince 
Antoine  Esterhazy  expressed  the  plea- 
sure he  had  received,  and  his  obli- 
gations to  the  noble  host.  “ Chief 
among  your  magnificent  novelties,” 
said  he,  “ is  the  new  symphony,  St. 
Maria.  One  does  not  hear  every 
day  such  music.  Who  is  the  com- 
poser ?” 

The  count  referred  to  one  of  his 
friends.  The  answer  was,  “Joseph 
Haydn.” 

“ I have  heard  his  quartettes ; he 
is  no  common  artist.  Is  he  in  your' 
service,  count  ?” 

“ He  has  been  employed  by  me.” 

“With  your  good  leave,  he  shall 
be  transferred  to  ours;  and  I shall 
take  care  he  has  no  reason  to  regret 
the  change.  Let  him  be  presented 
to  us.” 


Tliere  was  a murmur  among  the 
audience  and  a movement,  but  the 
composer  did  not  appear;  and  pre- 
sently word  was  brought  to  his  high- 
ness that  the  young  man  on  whom 
he  intended  to  confer  so  great  an 
honor  was  detained  at  home  by  ill- 
ness. 

“ So ! Let  him  be  brought  to  me  as 
soon  as  he  recovers;  he  shall  enter 
my  service.  I like  his  symphony 
vastly.  Your  pardon,  count;  for  we 
will  rob  you  of  your  best  man.”  And 
the  great  prince,  having  decided  the 
destiny  of  a greater  than  himself, 
turned  to  those  who  surrounded  him 
to  speak  of  other  matters. 

News  of  the  change  in  his  fortune 
was  brought  to  Haydn  by  his  friend 
Porpora ; and  so  renovating  was  the 
effect  of  hope  that  he  was  strong 
enough  on  the  following  day  to  pay 
his  respects  to  his  illustrious  patron. 
His  highness  was  just  preparing  to 
ride,  but  would  see  the  composer; 
and  he  was  conducted  through  a 
splendid  suite  of  rooms  to  the  apart- 
ment where  the  proud  head  of  the 
Esterhazys  deigned  to  receive  an 
almost  nameless  artist.  The  prince, 
in ’the  splendid  array  suited  to  his 
rank,  glanced  somewhat  carelessly  at 
the  low,  slight  figure  that  stood  before 
him,  and  said,  as  he  was  presented, 
“ Is  this,  then,  the  composer  of  the 
music  I heard  last  night  ?” 

“This  is  he — ^Joseph  Haydn,”  re- 
plied the  friend  who  introduced  him. 

“ So — a Moor,  I should  judge  from 
his  dark  complexion.  And  you  write 
such  music?  Haydn — I recollect 
the  name;  and  I remember  hearing, 
too,  that  you  were  not  well  paid  for 
your  labors,  eh  ?” 

“ I have  been  very  unfortunate, 
your  highness — ” 

“Well,  you  shall  have  no  reason 
to  complain  in  my  service.  My 
secretary  shall  fix  your  appoint- 
ments ; and  name  whatever  else  you 
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desire.  All  of  your  profession  find 
me  liberal.  Now  then,  sir  Moor, 
you  may  go ; and  let  it  be  your  first 
care  to  provide  yourself  with  a new 
coat,  a wig,  and  buckles  and  heels  to 
your  shoes.  I will  have  you  respect- 
able in  appearance  as  well  as  in  ta- 
lents; so  let  me  have  no  more  of 
shabby  professors.  And  do  your  best, 
my  little  dusky,  to  recruit  in  flesh — 
it  will  add  to  the  stature ; and  to  re- 
lieve your  olive  with  a shade  of  the 
ruddy.  Such  spindle  masters  would 
be  a walking  discredit  to  our  larder, 
which  is  truly  a spendthrift  one.” 

So  saying,  with  a laugh,  the  haugh- 
ty nobleman  dismissed  his  new  de- 
pendent. The  artist  chafed  not  at 
the  imperious  tone  of  patronage ; for 
he  did  not  yet  feel  the  superiority  of 
his  ‘Own  vocation.  It  was  the  bond- 
age-time of  genius;  the  wings  were 
not  yet  grown  which  were  to  bear  his 
spirit  up,  when  it  brooded  over  a 
new  world. 

The  life  which  Haydn  led  in  the 
service  of  Prince  Esterhazy,  to  which 
service  he  was  permanently  attached 
by  Nicolas,  the  successor  of  Antoine, 
in  the  quality  of  chapel-master,  was 
one  so  easy  that  it  might  have 
proved  fatal  to  an  artist  more  inclin- 
ed to  luxury  and  pleasure,  or  less  de- 
voted to  his  art.  Now  for  the  first 
time  relieved  from  the  care  of  the.  fu- 
ture, he  was  enabled  to  yield  to  the 
impulse  of  his  genius,  and  create 
works  which  gradually  extended  his 
fame  over  all  the  countries  of  Eu- 
rope. 

II. 

On  the  evening  of  a day  in  the  be- 
ginning of  April,  1809,  all  the  lovers 
of  art  in  Vienna  were  assembled  in 
the  theatre  to  witness  the  perform- 
ance of  the  oratorio  of  The  Crea- 
tion. The  entertainment  had  been 
given  in  honor  of  the  composer  of 
tliat  noble  work  — the  illustrious 


Haydn — ^by  his  numerous  fi  lends  and 
admirers.  He  had  been  enticed 
from  Gumpendorf,  his  retreat  in  the 
suburbs,  the  cottage  surrounded  by  a 
little  garden  which  he  had  purchas- 
ed after  his  retirement  from  the  Ester- 
hazy  service,  and  where  he  was 
spending  the  last  years  of  his  life. 
Three  hundred  musicians  assisted  at 
the  performance.  The  audience  rose 
e7i  ?nasse  and  greeted  with  rapturous 
applause  the  white-haired  man,  who, 
led  forward  by  the  most  distinguished 
nobles  in  the  city,  was  conducted  to 
the  place  of  honor.  There,  seated 
with  princesses  at  his  right  hand, 
beauty  smiling  upon  him,  the  centre 
of  a circle  of  nobility,  the  observ- 
ed and  admired  of  all,  the  object  of 
the  acclamations  of  thousands — who 
would  not  have  said  that  Haydn  had 
reached  the  summit  of  human  great- 
ness, had  more  than  realized  the 
proudest  visions  of  his  youth  His 
serene  countenance,  his  clear  eye,  his 
air  of  dignified  self-possession,  show- 
ed that  prosperity  had  not  overcome 
him,  but  that  amid  the  smiles  of  for- 
tune he  had  not  forgotten  the  true 
excellence  of  man. 

“ I can  see  plainly,”  remarked  one 
of  Haydn’s  friends,  whom  we  will  call 
Manuel,  “ that  he  will  write  no  more.” 

“He  has  done  enough;  and  now 
we  are  ready  for  the  farewell  of 
Haydn,”  said  another. 

“ The  farewell  ?” 

“ Did  you  never  hear  the  story  ? 
I have  heard  him  tell  it  often  myself. 
It  concerns  one  of  his  most  celebrat- 
ed symphonies.  The  occasion  was 
this : Among  the  musicians  attached 
to  the  service  of  Prince  Esterhazy, 
were  several  who,  during  his  sojourn 
upon  his  estates,  were  obliged  to 
leave  their  wives  at  Vienna.  At  one 
time  his  highness  prolonged  his  stay 
at  Esterhazy  castle  considerably  be- 
yond the  usual  period.  The  discon- 
solate husbands  entreated  Haydn  to 
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become  the  interpreter  of  their  wishes. 
Thus  the  idea  came  to  him  of  com- 
posing a symphony  in  which  each 
instrument  ceased,  one  after  another. 
He  added  at  the  close  of  every  part 
the  direction,  ‘ Here  the  light  is  ex- 
tinguished.’ Each  musician,  in  his 
turn,  rose,  put  out  his  candle,  rolled 
up  his  notes,  and  went  away.  This 
pantomime  had  the  desired  effect ; tlise 
next  morning  the  prince  gave  orders 
for  their  return  to  the  capital. 

“ He  used  to  tell  us  a somewhat 
similar  story  of  the  origin  of  his 
Turkish  or  military  symphony.  You 
know  the  high  appreciation  he  met 
with  in  his  visits  to  England;  but 
notwithstanding  the  praise  and  hom- 
age he  received,  he  could  not  prevent 
the  enthusiastic  audience  from  falling 
asleep  during  the  performance  of  his 
compositions.  It  occurred  to  him  to 
devise  a kind  of  ingenious  revenge. 
In  this  piece,  while  the  current  is 
gliding  softly,  and  slumber  beginning 
to  steal  over  the  senses  of  his  audi- 
ence, a sudden  and  unexpected  burst 
of  martial  music,  tremendous  as  a 
thunder-peal,  startles  the  surprised 
sleepers  into  active  attention.  I 
would  have  liked  to  see  the  le- 
thargic islanders,  wdtli  their  eyes 
and  mouths  thrown  open  by  such 
an  unlooked-for  shock !” 

A stop  was  suddenly  put  to  the 
conversation  by  the  commencement 
of  the  performance.  The  Creation^ 
the  first  of  Haydn’s  oratorios,  was  re- 
garded as  his  greatest  work,  and  had 
often  elicited  the  most  heartfelt  ap- 
plause. Now  that  the  aged  and 
honored  composer  was  present,  pro- 
bably for  the  last  time,  to  hear  it,  an 
emotion  too  deep  for  utterance  seem- 
ed to  pervade  the  vast  audience. 
The  feeling  was  too  reverential  to  be 
expressed  by  the  ordinary  tokens  of 
pleasure.  It  seemed  as  if  every  eye 
in  the  assembly  were  fixed  on  the 
calm,  noble  face  of  the  venerated  ar- 


tist ; as  if  every  heart  beat  with  love 
for  him.  Then  came,  like  a succes- 
sion of  heavenly  melodies,  the  music 
of  The  Creation^  and  the  listeners  felt 
as  if  transported  back  to  the  infancy 
of  the  world.  At  the  words,  “ Let 
there  be  light,  and  there  was  light,” 
when  all  the  instruments  were  united 
in  one  full  burst  of  gorgeous  harmo- 
ny, emotion  seemed  to  shake  the 
whole  frame  of  the  aged  artist.  His 
pale  face  crimsoned;  his  bosom 
heaved  convulsively;  he  raised  his 
eyes,  streaming  with  tears,  toward 
heaven,  and,  lifting  upward  his  trem- 
bling hands,  exclaimed,  his  voice  au- 
dible in  the  pause  of  the  music,  “ Not 
unto  me — not  unto  me — but  unto 
thy  name  be  all  the  glory,  O Lord !” 

From  this  moment  Haydn  lost  the 
calmness  and  serenity  that  had  mark- 
ed the  expression  of  his  countenance. 
The  very  depths  of  his  heart  had* 
been  stirred,  and  ill  could  his  wasted 
strength  sustain  the  tide  of  feeling. 
When  the  superb  chorus  at  the  close 
of  the  second  part  announced  the 
completion  of  the  work  of  creation, 
he  could  bear  the  excitement  no 
longer.  Assisted  by  the  prince’s 
physician  and  several  of  his  friends, 
he  was  carried  from  the  theatre, 
pausing  to  give  one  last  look  of  grati- 
tude, expressed  in  his  tearful  eyes,  to 
the  orchestra  who  had  so  nobly  exe- 
cuted his  conception,  and  followed 
by  the  lengthened  plaudits  of  the 
spectators,  who  felt  that  they  were 
never  to  look  upon  his  face  again. 

Some  weeks  after  this  occurrence, 
his  friend  Manuel,  who  had  sent  to 
inquire  after  his  health,  received  from 
him  a card  on  which  he  had  written, 
to  notes  of  music,  the  words,  “ Meine 
kraft  ist  dahinp  “My  strength  is 
gone.”  Haydn  was  in  the  habit  of 
sending  about  these  cards,  but  his 
increased  feebleness  was  evident  in 
the  handwriting  of  this;  and  Manuel 
lost  no  time  in  hastening  to  him 
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There,  in  his  quiet  cottage,  around 
which  rolled  the  thunders  of  war,  ter- 
rifying others  but  not  him,  sat  the 
venerable  composer.  His  desk  stood 
on  one  side,  on  the  other  his  piano ; 
he  smiled,  and  held  out  his  hand  to 
greet  his  friend. 

“ Many  a time,”  he  murmured 
“ you  have  cheered  my  solitude,  and 
now  you  have  come  to  see  the  old 
man  die.” 

Speak  not  thus,  my  dear  friend,” 
cried  Manuel,  grieved  to  the  heart; 
“ you  will  recover.” 

“ Not  here,”  answered  Haydn,  and 
pointed  upward. 

He  then  made  a sign  to  one  of  his 
attendants  to  open  the  desk,  and 
reach  him  a roll  of  papers.  From 
these  he  took  one  and  gave  it  to  his, 
friend.  It  was  inscribed  in  his  own 
hand,  “ Catalogue  of  all  my  musical 
compositions,  which  I can  remember, 
since  my  eighteenth  year.  Vienna, 
4th  December,  1805.”  Manuel,  as 
he  read  it,  understood  the  mute  pres- 
sure of  his  friend’s  hand,  and  sighed 
deeply.  That  hand  would  never 
trace  another  note. 

“ Better  thus,”  said  Haydn  softly, 
“ than  a lingering  old  age  of  care, 
disease,  perhaps  of  poverty ! No ; I 
am  happy.  I have  lived  not  in  vain. 

I have  accomplished  my  destiny;  I 


have  done  good.  I am  ready  for 
thy  call,  O Master !” 

His  spiritual  adviser  and  guide  was 
with  him  the  next  hour,  and  adminis- 
tered the  last  consolations  of  religion. 
The  aged  man  was  wrapped  in  devo- 
tion. At  length  he  asked  to  be  sup- 
ported to  his  piano;  it  was  opened, 
and  as  his  trembling  fingers  touched 
the  keys,  an  expression  of  rapture 
was  kindled  in  his  eyes.  The  music 
that  answered  his  touch  seemed  the 
music  of  inspiration.  But  it  gradual- 
ly faded  away ; the  flush  gave  place 
to  a deadly  pallor ; and  while  his  fin- 
gers still  rested  on  the  keys,  he  sank 
back  into  the  arms  of  his  friend,  and 
gently  breathed  out  his  parting  spirit. 
It  passed  as  in  a happy  strain  of 
melody ! 

Prince  Esterhazy  did  honor  to  the 
memory  of  his  departed  friend  by  the 
pageant  of  funeral  ceremonies.  His 
remains  were  transported  to  Eisen- 
stadt,  in  Hungary,  and  placed  in 
the  Franciscan  vault.  The  prince 
also  purchased,  at  a high  price,  all 
his  books  and  manuscripts,  and  the 
numerous  medals  he  had  obtained. 
But  his  fame  belongs  to  the  world ; 
and  in  all  hearts  sensible  to  the  mu- 
sic of  truth  and  nature  is  consecrat- 
ed the  memory  of  Haydn. 
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I'nis  most  golden  of  all  the  bright 
October  days,  why  are  we  not,  as 
we  fain  would  be,  on  a brown 
hillside,  yielding  care  to  whispered 
persuasions  of  the  wind,  or  afloat  on 
waters  that  reflected  our  sky,  when — 
if  it  was  not  always  without  clouds — 
its  clouds  were  tinged  with  glory,  or 
lying  upon  a shore  where  we  built 
sand  castles  in  play — alas ! for  castles 
v/e  built  in  earnest,  to  hold  treasures 
of  hope — and  laughed  to  see  them 
dissolve  in  the  laughing  waves. 

We  have  no  wish  to  pluck  the  hill- 
side flowers;  we  shall  never  build 
castles  again,  never  chase  back  the 
encroaching  waves,  which,  while 
they  seemed  to  recede,  rose  till  they 
buried  our  castles  and  swept  away 
our  treasures. 

But  it  will  be  something  to  share 
the  repose  of  nature;  to  lie  on  her 
lap  lulled  by  the  requiem  of  the  past, 
chanted  by  the  voice  that  sang  the 
anthem  of  the  future.  For  we — her 
deluded  children — are  weary,  and 
only  ask  of  her  a foretaste  of  the  rest 
we  hope  to  find  by  and  by  in  her 
bosom. 

How  v/eary  we  are ! Of  strivings 
from  which  we  have  no  power  to 
cease ! Of  reachings,  from  which  we 
cannot  withhold  our  hands,  toward 
objects  that  elude  us  or  turn  worth- 
less in  our  grasp ! Weary  of  our  own 
and  others’  weakness  and  meanness ! 
Of  lying  lives ; of  suspicions,  envyings, 
and  covetings ! How  tired  of  home- 
ly work ; oppressed  by  narrow  rooms, 
vexed  by  noises  of  neighbors  sepa- 
rated from  us  only  by  the  legal  num- 
ber of  inches  in  brick  and  mortar — a 
loiul-tplking,  stamping  family  on  one 
.side,  and  on  the  ocher  the  household 


of.  Widow  Smith,  who  keeps  board 
ers  and  a piano ! 

By  sounds  that  come  up  through 
the  open  window,  I know  that  the 
widow  is  in  her  kitchen  helping  to 
get  the  dinner.  I seem  to  see  her, 
hot  and  worried.  She  is  always 
worried.  Her  face  would  be  a sad 
one  if  she  had  time  to  let  it  settle 
into  its  proper  expression.  As  she 
never  has  time,  it  is  anxious  and  fret- 
ful, and  older  than  her  years.  In 
the  parlor,  so  near  that  the  jangling 
of  untuned  wires  sets  my  whole  be- 
ing on  edge,  her  daughter  is  playing 
the  piano  as  she  sings,  / dreamt  that  I 
dwelt  in  Marble  Halls.  Poor  child ! 
Yet  dream  on.  Who  could  unde- 
ceive thee,  knowing  that  there  is 
woven  into  thy  dream  the  pious  re- 
solve to  wan  out  of  that  discordant 
instrument  money  wherewith  to  buy 
thy  mother  ease  ? Heaven  help 
thee  and  bring  to  naught  the  spite 
of  the  bachelor  boarder  in  the  room 
above,  who,  instead  of  employing  his 
grizzly  brain  with  the  plan  gossips 
have  devised,  by  wdiich  he  might 
brighten  her  life  and  thine,  and  his 
own  most  of  all,  paces  up  and  down, 
cursing  the  noise,  and  consigning 
“ that  old  tin  pan”  to  a place  his  im- 
agination keeps  in  a blaze  with  fuel 
of  whatsoever  offends  him.  He  hates 
“ that  eternal  thrumming,”  hates 
“genteel  daughters  of  working  mo- 
thers. Teach  music ! Better  dismiss 
Nora  and  make  Miss  Julia  help  in  the 
kitchen  !” 

It  might  be  as  well,  but  it  is  no 
affair  of  his. 

Moreover,  the  mother  has  her 
dream.  In  it  she  sees  her  daughter 
less  hard-worked  than  she  has  been 
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and  higher  in  the  social  scale  than 
she  ever  hopes  to  rise ; except,  per- 
haps, when  that  daughter  shall  have 
exchanged  Smith  for  Smythe. 

But  of  all  the  vexations  of  our  life 
here,  the  most  persistent  is  the  row 
of  houses  across  the  way.  Beset  by 
so  many  things  that  offend  the  other 
senses,  we  think  it  hard  that  our  sight 
should  be  so  meanly  thwarted.  I 
grow  angry  whenever  I look  out,  and 
wish  that  I could  push  those  houses 
down.  I pine  to  see  beyond  them 
the  curve  of  a bay  bounded  by  hills, 
a stretch  of  river  with  steamboats 
and  sails,  and  of  shore  with  a village 
and  farms  on  its  slope,  distant  moun- 
tains blending  with  sky,  or  outlined 
against  ]uled  thunder-cajas.  Or  a 
harbor  with  ships;  some  at  anchor, 
some  bound  outward,  and  some  com- 
ing in  from  strange  countries. 

I keep  fancying  that  the  houses 
hide  these  sights,  though  I know 
there  is  nothing  behind  them  but  row 
on  row,  more  brown,  stony,  and  dull. 
These  are  low,  and  shut  out  less  of 
the  sky.  The  veneering,  which  is  of 
jdaster  instead  of  stone,  is  falling 
off,  here  and  there,  to  save  it  from 
monotony.  The  uniform  dwellings, 
with  their  line  of  connecting  porches, 
remind  one  of  the  inside  of  a fort, 
and  of  careless,  gossiping,  uncertain 
sojourn  in  quarters. 

Widow  Smith  does  not  mind  the 
wall  that  offends  us.  She  told  me 
her  story  the  other  day ; all  she  had 
gone  through.  What  grieves  her 
most,  as  nearly  as  I could  make  it 
out,  is  living  in  a house  that  is  not 
high.  “ For,”  said  she,  as  with  a 
little  tearful  burst  of  eloquence  she 
ended  her  tale,  “ I hev  lived  in  a 
three-story  and  basement,  all  to  our- 
selves, and  always  kept  a girl,  and 
the  folks  next  door  didn’t  let  out 
ther  floors.  Though,”  (wiping  her 
eyes.)  “ Fve  nothin’  aginst  them 
Browns.  They  behave  themselves  as 


well  as  some”  (Mrs.  Green,  over  the 
way,  who  keeps  two  servants,  and 
does  not  visit  Mrs.  Smith  and  me) 

thet’s  hed  more  advantages.” 

I answered,  “ These  houses  might 
do  while  rents  are  so  high,  if  the  par- 
titions were  thicker,  and  if  that  row 
opposite  did  not  hide  the  view;” 
meaning  the  view  in  my  mind.  Mrs. 
Smith  could  not  have  seen  it ; for  she 
replied  that  “ We  mustn’t  be  notion- 
al; real  troubles  come  fast  enough 
without  borrowin’.  Since  Smith 
died,”  she  had  “ hed  her  share,  the 
Lord  knew.”  If  she  “ let  sech  things” 
make  her  “ mis’rable,”  she  should  think 
that  she  was  “ goin’  contrary  to  Scrip- 
ter,  wich  speaks  aginst  the  sight  of  the 
eyes.”  Then,  “ of  all  things,  a place 
not  built  up  was  the  forlornist.”  Be- 
sides, she  liked  “ neighbors.”  Good 
soul!  so  she  does;  loves  them,  too. 
I have  known  her  to  do  “ them 
Browns”  more  than  one  kind  turn; 
and  to  us,  when  we  came,  poor,  dis- 
couraged, and  unused  to  city  ways, 
she  was  guide,  philosopher,  and 
guardian  angel,  in  the  guise  of  a lu- 
gubrious little  woman  in  a rusty 
mourning  gown  and  yarn  hood. 
She  taught  us  to  market,  urged  upon 
us  the  importance  of  asking  the  price 
before  buying,  and  of  counting  our 
change  afterward ; encouraged  us  to 
resist  the  aggressions  of  “ the  girl,” 
enlightening  us  at  the  same  time  as 
to  the  amount  of  service  we  might 
require  of  that  personage;  stood  up 
for  us  with  the  milk-man,  ice-man, 
and  man  that  peddles  every  thing, 
and  made  them  give  us  weight  and 
measure. 

But  notwithstanding  that  Mrs. 
Smith  is  so  sympathizing,  it  would 
not  have  been  worth  while  to  return 
her  confidence  by  telling  her  of  our 
former  affairs — pleasant  places  where 
our  lot  Avas  cast ; the  old  house  beau- 
tiful Ave  Avere  born  in  ; the  hills,  and 
and  the  river  that  bathes  their  feet; 
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purple  ridges  that  lie  eastward,  blue 
mountains  that  hide  the  west — 
scenes  so  changeless  in  form  that 
memory  does  not  err  in  always  show- 
ing them  the  same ; so  changeful  in 
aspect  that  they  never  wearied  even 
our  accustomed  eyes. 

We  cannot  talk  of  these  things  to 
one  whose  world  is  the  city.  Yet 
there  are  in  that  world  many  who 
will  understand  us — living  in  high 
houses  and  low  ones;  on  floors,  in 
garrets  and  dens ; walking  in  rich  at- 
tire, shrinking  in  garments  worn  and 
unseemly;  mingling  with  others  in 
the  mart,  lying  on  sick-beds,  shut 
up  in  prisons — men  for  whom  fame 
blows  glorious  bubbles,  but  hollow 
and  frail,  as  none  know  better  than 
themselves. 

Devotees  of  science  whose  Eure- 
kas  sound  more  faintly  at  every  step 
as  they  mount  her  endless  ladders; 
not  because  they  fall  from  such  alti- 
tudes, but  because  they  become  dis- 
couraged as  the  conviction  dawns  on 
them  that  all  they  have  gained 
amounts  to  little.  - 

The  trader  whose  vessels  dot  the 
seas,  who  is  not  so  elate  with  fortune 
that  he  never  sends  a sigh  after  ear- 
lier <!^ntures — ships  of  bark  with 
freight  of  sand,  on  waters  the  width 
of  a boy’s  stride. 

The  gambler  in  the  bread  of  the 
poor,  not  so  callous  that  he  never 
feels  a twinge  of  the  old  wound,  the 
stab  conscience  gave  the  first  time  he 
])layed  “ pitch  and  toss”  on  the  blind 
side  of  the  school-house  and  won 
foolish  Richard’s  penny.  He  re- 
members that  Richard  went  crying 
to  his  father  for  redress,  and  his  mo- 
ther came  and  told  the  master,  who 
would  not  believe  foolish  Richard’s 
story  against  “ the  smartest  boy  and 
the  best  at  cypherin’  in  his  school.” 
He  escai)ed,  but  Richard  was  whipped 
by  his  father  for  losing  his  money 
and  telling  a lie.  He  distrusts  con- 


science. Why  smite  so  then,  why 
touch  so  lightly  now,  if  she  can  find 
the  difference  between  that  childish 
sin  and  this  wringing  hard-earned 
pence  from  thousands  of  simple  ones  ? 

And  the  Father  to  whom  the 
wretches  clamor  so  does  not  seem  to 
be  a credulous  father  to  them.  Per- 
haps, after  all,  he  does  not  hear ; or  is, 
like  the  master,  on  the  side  of  those 
who  can  help  themselves.  At  any 
rate,  his  mills  grind  so  slowly  that  it 
would  hardly  pay  to  compute  the 
time  one’s  turn  would  take  to  come. 
It  may  be  that  the  wheels  stand  still, 
waiting  for  all  his  floods  to  gather. 

The  politician,  not  so  lost  in  tor- 
tuous ways  that  the  man  depicted  in 
his  first  piece  to  speak,  (it  was  cho- 
sen by  his  good  mother,  and  often 
said  over  to  her  for  fear  of  “ missing  ” 
on  the  momentous  Friday,) 

“ The  man  whose  utmost  skill  was  simple  truth  ; 

Whose  life  was  free  from  servile  bands 

Of  hope  to  rise  or  fear  to  fall,” 

does  not  still  stand  on  the  old  pedes- 
tal in  his  secret  heart. 

Absent-eyed  women,  automatic 
figures  in  collections  of  cabinet-work, 
upholstery,  pictures,  and  marbles,  to 
which  no  memories  of  theirs  have 
grown,  lending  attention  to  formal 
visitors  while  their  thoughts  stray  to 
the  play-house  under  a tree,  where  they 
used  to  receive  little  friends  in  calico 
sun-bonnets.  The  house  of  which 
they  themselves  laid  the  moss  carpet 
and  chose  and  placed  the  ornaments, 
deserted  bird’s-nests  filled  with  speck- 
led Solomon’s  Seal,  curiosities  from 
the  wood,  and  pretty  stones  from 
the  brook.  For  paintings,  they  had 
green  vistas  and  glimpses  of  village, 
water,  and  sky.  The  service,  of 
acorn  cups  and  bits  of  colored  glass 
and  “ chaney,”  was  daily  polished 
and  set  out  by  their  own  hands  on 
the  flat  rock  they  “ made  believe’ 
was  a table. 

Women  shawled  with  fabric  o/ 
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Cashmere,  borne  above  the  envious 
street,  but  heeding  neitlier  its  shift- 
ing crowd  nor  its  shows.  They  are 
thinking  of  chances  enjoyed  the 
more  for  their  unexpectedness,  and 
paid  in  “kerchies”  and  “thank’ee, 
sirs”  they  used  to  “catch,”  when 
they  went  to  the  district  school  wrap- 
ped in  homespun  shoulder  blankets 
that  took  caressing  softness  from  fin- 
gers— cold  alas!  now — that  pinned 
them  on.  Of  balmy,  luxurious  rides 
on  the  heaped  hay-rigging.  Slow, 
never  to  be  forgotten  cart  rides  in 
back-woods,  where  wintergreen  and 
princess-pine  send  up  aromatic  odors 
from  beneath  the  oxen’s  feet;  with 
wheels  now  sinking  in  moss,  now 
craunching  the  pebbles  of  the  stream, 
now  swept  by  ferns,  and  anon  press- 
ing down  saplings  that,  released, 
spring  back  with  a jerk  and  an  im- 
patient protest  of  leaves.  Onward, 
through  sun-glorified  arcades,  listen- 
ing to  comments  of  birds  that  are  ail 
about,  though  each  one  seems  solitary, 
startled  by  the  beat  of  a partridge, 
or  catching  a sight  of  her  nest. 
Bending  low  to  escape  unbending 
arms  of  patriarchs  of  the  wood  that 
fend  the  way.  Peering  anxiously  in- 
to the  gathering  night;  coming  out 
upon  the  clearing,  w'here  skeletons  of 
forest  trees,  martyrs  to  progress,  that 
perished  by  her  axe  or  her  flames, 
lie  dimly  outlined  amid  shadows,  or 
stand  gaunt  against  the  sky,  with 
charred  arms  outstretched  in  motion- 
less appeal. 

Or  of  rides  in  the  lumber-wagon, 
when  grandfather — whom  we  cannot 
describe  from  lack  of  words  sufficient- 
ly expressive  of  venerableness  and 
benignity  — held  the  “lines,”  and 
“Tom  and  Jerry,”  in  sympathy  with 
childish  impatience  and  delight,  sped 
up  hill  and  down,  till,  amid  clatter 
and  rattle,  and  excited  barkings,  and 
joyful  exclamations,  and  a peremp- 


tory “ whoa!”  and  “ stand  there,  you 
Jerry!”  (Jerry  never  would  stand 
there,  nor  anywhere,  he  was  such  a 
horse  to  go,)  followed  by  a volley  of 
juvenile  “ whoas  !”  and  “ stand,  Jer- 
rys,”  the  wagon  drew  up  before  the 
house,  and  a young  aunt  ran  to  lift 
the  children  out,  while  grandmother 
stood  in  the  door  beaming  on  them 
a smile  whereof  the  warmth  has 
passed  down  through  the  folds  of 
years,  and  glows  still  on  hearts  from 
which  time  has  shut  out  the  light  of 
ardent  fires. 

Did  I say  that  crowd  and  shows 
were  unheeded  ? That  elegant  lead- 
er and  lawgiver  of  society,  Mrs.  Au- 
gustus Jonesnob,  who  glides  along  in 
an  emblazed  carriage,  behind  those 
splendid  ponies,  would  not  pass,  if 
she  knew  that  she  and  her  “ turnout” 
elicited  only  a vague,  half  pitying 
recollection  of  a “ they  say  ” that 
gives  her  the  keeper  of  a junk-shop 
for  grandfather,  making  it  likely  that 
she  has  no  heirloom  of  tapestry,  in 
fadeless  azure,  and  green,  and  gold, 
wherewith  to  hang  the  halls  she  al- 
ways dreamed  of,  without  dreaming 
how  bare  she  would  find  them. 

Y oung  Augustus — “ Point-Lace  J one- 
snob,”  the  girls  call  him — rides  beside 
his  mother’s  carriage,  well-dressed, 
well-mounted,  smiling  complacently, 
for  he  knows  that  he  looks  about  the 
thing ; and  the  day  being  neither  too 
cold  nor  too  warm,  nor  muddy,  dus- 
ty, windy,  nor  too  early  in  the  sea- 
son, he  thinks  it  will  do  to  show  him  - 
self. Does  any  one  suppose  his 
smile  to  be  the  emanation  from  some 
reminiscence  of  “ taking  the  horses  to 
water  ” in  boyhood  ? The  riding-mas- 
ter’s hand,  and  not  the  proud  father’s, 
held  him  on  the  first  time  he  was 
mounted.  He  has  no  breezy  remem- 
brances of  free  gallops  whither  he 
would ; no  pensive  memories  of  sol- 
emn rides  across  lonesome  barrens, 
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where  heavenward-pointing  pines  wor- 
ship God  with  ceaseless  harmonies  and 
unfailing  incense. 

]Men  whose  life,  sold  for  a salary, 
is  the  property  of  others ; wlio  spend 
the  hours  they  ought  to  have  for  re- 
creation in  street-cars,  while  ill-used 
brutes  drag  them  from  and  to  hom.es 
in  comfortless  suburbs,  where  faded 
wives,  worn  with  housework  that 
never  ends,  busy  over  piles  of  mend- 
ing that  never  diminish,  wait,  un- 
cheerfully  ruminating  devices  and 
economies  by  which  they  are  for  ever 
trying  to  make  ends  approach  that 
are  fated  never  to  meet. 

Broken-spirited  gentlemen  in  thread- 
bare black,  worn  and  brushed  till  the 
seams,  notwithstanding  the  times  they 
have  been  inked,  are  gray,  walking, 
walking,  in  search  of  employment ; 
asking  it  deprecatingly,  for  they  are 
honorable,  and  are  beginning  to  re- 
alize— others  have  long  seen  it — their 
incapacity.  Returning  faint — the  bite 
at  the  baker’s  counter  is  beyond  their 
means — to  pale  wives,  who  meet  them 
with  smiles  that  are  more  sad  than 
tears,  and  talk,  while  their  hearts  be- 
lie their  tongues,  of  better  luck  ^to- 
morrow. Perhaps  children,  too,  with 
eyes  that  ask  — they  are  too  well 
trained  by  their  mother  to  demand 
with  their  lips. 

Women  that  have  seen  better  days, 
paying  their  last  dollar— it  will  bring 
no  return — for  the  ambiguous  an- 
nouncement that  makes  known  their 
willingness  to  accept  any  position  not 
menial. 

Elderly  women,  delicately  bred, 
once  sheltered  and  inclosed  by  refin- 
ed prejudices  and  conventionalisms, 
obliged,  who  knows  by  what  stress,  to 
step  out  of  the  sacred  (to  them;  they 
are  old-fashioned  ladies)  retirement 
of  home.  If  we  must  refuse  to  buy 
the  petty  stationery,  print,  or  book 
they  so  courteously  proffer,  let  it 
be  seen  that  we  do  it  with  pain ; let 


us  not  shut  the  door  against  these 
timid  sparrows  till  they  have  flitted 
from  the  steps.  They  are  not  of 
those  to  whom  compassionate  hesita- 
tion suggests  importunity. 

Women  narrow-chested  and  grim- 
visaged,  in  whom  there  is  no  beauty 
or  charm  left — ^pupils  of  virtue,  to 
whom  she  gives  neither  holiday  nor 
reward — toiling  up  steep  flights  with 
bundles  of  shop-work. 

Bedraggled  women,  that  lug  heavy 
baskets  down  wet  area  steps  into 
sunless  abodes,  v/here  they  wash  all 
day,  while  the  babes  they  have  not 
time  to  fondle  want  care  and  comfort- 
ing, and  must  want  these  or  bread. 

Sinful  women,  at  whom,  since 
Christ  is  dead  in  the  souls  of  men, 
all  may  cast  stones.  For  them  there 
is  but  little  help  or  hope  in  a righte- 
ous world. 

Those  who,  by  hallowed  memories 
of  purer  scenes,  have  been  kept  from 
evil. 

Those  who,  though  fallen  and 
fouled,  still  guard,  fair  and  apart,  pic- 
tures that  fill  their  eyes  with  tears 
and  their  hearts  with  yearnings — 
visions  of  morning  stepping  down 
tjie  cliffs  into  valleys  where  they 
dwelt ; of  sun-sets  in  mountain  coun- 
tries ; tropical  lands  planted  with 
palms  that  incline  exile- ward;  snowy 
regions  where  blazing  hearths  and 
true  hearts  keep  the  place  of  the 
wanderer  warm. 

Home  dwells  pictured  in  their  soul. 
It  is  an  unpainted  road-side  house. 
Sweet-pinks,  marigolds,  and  holly- 
hocks grow  in  the  front-yard ; morn- 
ing-glories creep  up  the  clap-boards, 
festoon  the  windows,  and  peep  into 
the  wren’s  nest  under  the  eve-trough. 
In  the  maple  by  the  door-step  a pair 
of  robins  have  made  their  habitation, 
and  amid  the  green  of  the  elm  that 
roofs  the  spring  and  wash-block — the 
stump  of  a former  mighty  tree — is 
seen  the  glint  of  a fire-bird’s  wing. 
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Or  a form-house,  with  gardens  and 
rows  of  hives,  and  barns  with  their 
swallows,  fields  of  corn  and  stubble, 
and  upland  pasture  where  cattle  are 
feeding.  In  “ the  new  piece,”  between 
t'ae  pasture  and  higher  woodland, 
buckwheat  blossoms  for  the  bees,  as 
it  climbs  perseveringly  up  the  ridge 
to  overtake  the  poke,  that,  bending  to 
its  weight  of  berries,  mingles  dawn- 
ing crimson  with  changing  hues  of 
blackberry-vines  which  hide  the  rocks. 
Along  stone  fences,  golden-rod  and 
wild-aster  still  mingle  their  blooms  un- 
touched, though  autumn  has  reach- 
ed. stained  fingers  forth  to  trifle  with 
tlie  leaves  of  his  favorite  sumach. 
In  the  swamp  below,  the  scarlet 
lobelia  burns  amid  clumps  of  green 
and  brown  sedge.  Beyond  the 
swamp  and  meadow,  and  wind-whit- 
ened willows  by  the  creek,  hills  rise 
and  bound  the  view. 

Or  it  is  a homestead,  with  venerable 
trees  shading  a lawn  that  slopes  to  a 
lake  in  which  house  and  trees  lie  mir- 
rored. They  are  playing  with  their 
brothers  on  the  lawn,  while  their 
mother  watches  them  from  her  win- 
dow; or  gliding  on  the  lake  with 
companions  and  loves  of  youth,, 
steering  their  boat  for  a distant  head- 
land. 

These  are  living  pictures.  Their 
woods  sing  Eolian  measures ; their 
brooks  talk  of  childhood  and  inno- 
cence; their  clouds  and  seasons  are 
always  changing;  their  swallows  ever 
flying  homeward,  whither  the  trees 
beckon.  Miraculous  pictures!  their 
sun  always  shines  on  our  brides ; their 
skies  rain  constant  tears  on  our  dead. 
Yea,  in  them  the  dead  are  risen,  and 
eyes  long  sealed  look  down  on  us 
with  love. 

But  beyond  the  headland  the  lake 
has  its  outlet  into  a stream  that  winds 
and  tarries,  all  the  while  widening, 
till  it  empties  into  the  harbor,  where 
ships,  laden  with  costly  merchandise, 


are  spreading  .sails  for  havens  of  un- 
certain promise.  They  fade  along  the 
fading  coast ; glide  across  the  dim  belt 
that  separates  land’s  end  from  sky; 
like  phantoms  disappear.  And  watch- 
ers turn,  with  a foreboding  chill,  from 
windy  piers,  to  confront  dirty  water 
side  stores,  and  pick  their  way  amid 
trucks  and  bales  that  obstruct  bro- 
ken sidewalks,  between  tall  ware- 
houses that  glower  at  each  other 
acro.ss  lanes,  to  meet  odors  of  fish 
and  oils,  and  spices  and  drugs,  and 
countless  other  foetid  smells ; to  enter 
dull,  ledger-lined  offices,  or  seek, 
through  jostling  ways,  ticketed 
dwellings  that  are  as  alike  as  prison - 
cells. 

Along  the  track  that  divides  the 
farm,  and  cuts  the  hill  in  two,  shrieks 
a train,  grudging  its  passengers  the 
glimpse  of  beautiful  places  of  the 
rich  ; slackening  its  pace  to  prolong 
the  dreariness  of  the  ugly*  outskirts, 
and,  lo  ! dead  rows  of  houses ; long 
thoroughfares ; mean  streets,  with 
vile  shops  and  squalid  swarms ; the» 
clash  of  vehicles ; confusion  of  cries ; 
rush  of  multitudes — the  city. 

From  the  small  house  the  by-road 
leads  to  a turnpike  that  speeds  dusti- 
ly on  to  a cobble-paved  town  by  the 
river.  The  river  flows  down  to  the 
city;  where  all  night  long,  hungrily 
lapping  slimy  piers,  with  dark  hints 
of  oblivion,  with  winks  and  gleams 
that  the  wretched  interpret,  with 
noiseless,  snaky  undulations,  and  the 
fascinating  glitter  of  its  thousand  eyes, 
it  charms  the  lost  to  loathsome  death. 

Would  we,  if  cares  did  not  bind  us, 
go  back  to  the  scenes  of  those  pic- 
tures ? If  our  mother’s  face  had 
not  gone  from  the  window  i If  the 
farm  had  not  been  sold  ? If  alien 
hands  had  not  cut  down  the  maple 
and  the  elm,  and  strange  faces  and 
the  burr  of  unknown  voices  had  not 
scared  the  wrens  from  their  nest  ? If 
we  had  money  or  time  for  the  jour- 
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ney  ? If  we  did  not  feel  too  much 
ashamed  or  disgraced — we  have  been 
so  unsuccessful,  or  false  to  early  pro- 
mises— to  meet  the  pitying  or  con- 
temptuous looks  of  our  acquaintance  ? 
For  did  they  not  know  how  it  would 
be  ? Did  not  they  too,  in  youth, 
scent  from  afar  the  battle  they  knew 
better  than  to  enter  without  the  cer- 
tainty of  winning  ? 

If  we  have,  or  seem  to  have  won 
it,  is  there  not  something  in  ourselves 
that  holds  us  back  ? We  have  now 
no  desire  for  sports  of  childhood. 
We  are  not  sorry  that  our  mother 
faded  from  her  window  before  we  got 
hurts  that  her  kisses  could  not  make 
well.  The  halo  that  surrounds  vene- 
rated figures  would  pale  in  the  broad 
light  of  mid-life.  We  are  not  so  for- 
bearing with  the  old  who  are  with  us 
that  we  could  trust  ourselves  to  have 
the  departed  back. 

Do  we  recognize  the  boys  and 
girls  who  lived  in  the  small  house  by 
the  road,  who  used  to  get  up  early 
and  run  laughing  to  the  spring  to 
take  turns  washing  in  the  tin  basin 
that  hung  against  the  elm  ? And  the 
faces  mirrors  now  show  us — are  they 
the  same  that  rose  radiant  from  that 
bath  ? Could  we  sleep  soundly  in  a 
garret,  and  wake  delighted  to  see 
snow  sifting  through  the  roof?  Or 
relish  the  food  we  thought  it  neither 
shame  nor  labor  to  carry  when,  bare- 
footed in  summer  and  shod  in  calf- 
skin in  winter,  we  walked  a mile  to 
the  red  school-house  down  by  the 
’pike  ? Would  we  feel  honored  if  the 
madam  were  now  to  visit  us  in  the 
modest  dress  that  we  once  thought 
the  perfection  of  taste  ? 

When  it  was  our  week  to  conduct 
her  home,  we  neither  hunted  bird’s- 
nests,  nor  swung  upon  low  branches 
of  the  “ mill -pines,”  nor  dipped  our  feet 
in  mud-puddles  to  get  ‘‘wedding- 
shoes”  on,  nor  sought  berries  along 


the  fences,  unless  it  was  to  string  them 
on  tiniothy-rods  and  present  them 
shyly  for  her  acceptance. 

Have  we  strength  or  inclination 
for  harvest  work  ? Then  to  leaden 
hearts  and  sluggish  blood  what  plea- 
sure in  moonlight  sail,  or  midnight 
sleigh -ride,  or  mad  gallop  over  lift  and 
level ! 

Let  us  guard  our  sacred  pictures. 
To  their  scenes  we  will  not  return. 
For  if,  instead  of  patches  of  sky,  the 
circle  of  the  firmament  were  ours, 
with  changing  glory  of  dawn,  and 
noon,  and  sundown,  and  deeps  gleam- 
ing with  stars,  yet  our  spirits  would 
not  soar  with  their  swallows.  Their 
mountains  would  not  draw  our  feet 
as  they  did  when  we  believed  that 
every  summit  reached  was  a height 
gained,  knew  not  that  the  peaks 
which  pierced  the  clouds  hid  higher 
ranges,  yet  no  nearer  the  heaven  of 
hope  than  those  which  limited  our 
sight. 

Is  there  no  spot,  dear  friend,  that 
you  and  I would  revisit  ? 

Behold  a worn  foot-path  in  which 
we  may  walk  and  gather  immortelles  ! 
It  leads  to  a city  whereof  the 
houses  are  low  and  hide  none  of  the 
sky ; narrower  than  these,  but  strait- 
ness  does  not  inconvenience  dwellers 
who  have  no  call  to  go  to  and  fro ; 
not  uniform — the  occupants’  names 
are  cut  into  fronts  of  marble  and 
granite  and  mossy  red  sand-stone. 
Some  are  marked  by  columns,  others 
by  crosses.  Around  many  plants  are 
set.  But  here  are  others.  The  ten- 
ants were  poor  or  friendless  folk,  or 
strangers ; they  have  only  clay  walls 
and  roofs  of  sod,  upon  which  every 
blade,  green  or  sere,  all  day  long  and 
all  night,  bending  lightly  to  airs  of 
summer  or  swept  low  , by  winter 
winds,  keeps  sighing,  “ May  he  rest 
in  peace.” 

Old  neighbors  are  here;  but  no 
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looks  of  theirs  question  us  as  to  what 
we  have  done  in  the  world,  or  in 
what  failed. 

Did  the  sight  of  these  at  last  turn  in- 
ward ? and  did  lips  that  were  so  ready 
with  the  Pharisee’s  prayer  close  with 
the  cry  of  the  publican  ? 

Old  friends!  But  their  hands  are 
cold  and  will  never  clasp  ours  again. 
Enemies  1 Between  them  and  us  may 
judgment  be  the  offspring  of  Christian 
kindness  1 

And  here,  hedged  with  arbor-vitae, 
is  the  place  of  our  kin.  Those  of 
them  who  passed  hither  before  our 
time  we  could  never  realize.  Others 
are  dim  remembrances ; like  the  baby 
sister  that  came  one  wild  winter  night, 
to  our  great  wonder,  and,  to  our  equal 
sorrow,  left  us  in  spring  for  this  small 
habitation. 

These  were  not  long  separated. 
Dear  old  folks ! one  roof  and  one  tab- 
let for  two  who  had  but  one  mind  and 
one  heart.  Here  lies  the  little  cousin 
we  quarrelled  with  at  evening,  to 
shed  over  her  in  the  morning  our 
first  remorseful  tears.  Look  through 
the  break  in  the  hedge,  on  that  square 
slab — 

Evelyn  Grant. 

Aged  35. 

Our  first  school-mistress.  We  ha- 
ted her  with  the  impotent  bitter- 
ness of  childish  hearts  outraged.  For 
did  she  not  show  partiality  to  the 
dullest  scholar  she  had  ? — because  his 
father  was  rich,  the  big  boys  said  ; 
and  thus  we  repeated  it  to  our  fond 
if  not  judicious  friend,  old  Diana, 
when  we  complained  to  her  of  Miss 
Evelyn’s  injustice  in  sending  Alf 
Whitfield  up  head  every  Monday. 

“ He  is  the  oldest,”  she  would  say. 
“ As  if  oldness  is  any  reason  why  a 
great  fellow  like  that  should  have  a 
better  chance  than  the  rest,”  we 
would  think.  Ifwe  had  understood  how 
much  of  Miss  Evelyn’s  support  de- 


pended upon  the  favor  of  rich  Squire 
Whitfield,  we  might  have  felt  different- 
ly. They  say  that  Alfs  mother  used 
to  beg  of  the  mistress  to  encourage  and 
make  much  of  the  bashful  half-wit, 
who  often  wept  because  he  could  not 
learn  like  the  others. 

We  will  pull  the  old  weeds  from 
her  grave.  They  shall  not  choke 
flowers  planted  by  the  orphan  neph- 
ews she  worked  so  hard  to  bring  up 
respectably — worked  without  a com- 
plaint long  after  the  cough  we  mock- 
ed behind  our  primers  had  hacked 
into  her  vitals. 

Let  us  follow  this  road,  beyond 
the  pines — a little  higher — here. 
The  spot  we  have  thought  and  dream- 
ed about  but  never  before  seen. 

If  any  one  should  ask  why  we  came, 
hardly  pausing,  by  so  many  mounds 
of  soldiers  who  died  in  the  same 
cause,  as  may  be  read  on  their  tab- 
lets, we  would  answer  that,  with  the- 
soul  of  this  one,  all  glory  for  us  pass- 
ed out  of  our  marvellous  sunsets, 
warmth  from  the  color  of  our  au- 
tumns, charm  from  our  ice-bound  win- 
ters, sweetness  from  the  breath  of 
our  springs. 

Down  there,  bordering  this  field 
consecrated  to  Catholic  dead,  is  the 
“ colored  folks’  ground.” 

How  tidy  it  looks.  Formerly  it 
was  a huddle  of  neglected  hillocks; 
many  of  them  sunken  as  if  they  who, 
deprecating  scorn,  had  crept  througli 
the  world  in  the  shadow  of  the  wall, 
shrank  even  here  from  obtruding. 

How  many  of  us  Catholics,  of  the 
thousands  that  crowd  that  church  of 
which  we  see  the  cross  above  the  hill- 
top, or  lie  here  with  hands  crossed  to 
God,  ever  offered  a prayer  for  those 
neglected  souls,  living  or  dead  ? 

Before  that  church  was  built  there 
came  from  the  West  Indies,  following 
the  fortunes  of  an  exiled  family,  a 
gray-haired  negro.  He  did  not  per- 
severe ip  hearing  Mass  because  the 
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children  insulted  him  on  the  street — 
waited  for  him  with  stones  in  their 
hands  at  the  corners  of  the  church. 
He  died,  and,  to  fulfil  his  last  wish, 
some  of  his  people  planted  a cross 
upon  his  unsodded  grave. 

I used  to  know  every  mound,  from 
that  Egyptian-faced  vault, 

“ Against  whose  portal  I had  thrown, 

In  childhood,  many  an  echoing  stone  ; 

And  shrank  to  think,  poor  heart  of  sin, 

It  was  the  dead  that  groaned  within 

to  the  cheerful  nook  where  the  nur- 
seryman’s children  sleep  under  their 
coverlet  of  flowers.  From  the  hero’s 
pillar  by  the  highway,  with  the  record, 

“ He  lived  as  mothers  wish  their  sons  to  live, 

He  died  as  fathers  wish  their  sons  to  die,” 

to  the  monument  of  the  beloved  wo- 
man whose  husband  and  daughters 
came  every  year  from  distant  homes 
to  add  a tribute  of  plants  and  gar- 
lands to  the  granite  offering  they 
had  raised  to  her  memory. 

Here,  broken  and  half  buried,  is 
the  old  slab  with  death’s-head  and 
bones,  and  the  verse  exhorting  all 
Christians  to  pray  for  the  soul  of 
Peter  Curran. 

Under  this  willow — she  that  plant- 
ed it,  in  the  belief  that  it  would  shade 
her  rest,  lies  far  away — our  patriarch 
is  buried:  a father  to  orphans;  to 
the  poor  a brother.  That  memorial 
in  the  stranger’s  ground — the  only 
• one — he  caused  to  be  placed  above 
the  remains  of  the  decayed  gentle- 
man he  entertained  so  many  years 
and  laid  to  rest  at  his  own  cost.  An- 
other, to  whom  he  gave  shelter,  lies 
beside  “the  chevalier.”  The  droll 


Swede,  the  whaleman,  is  buried  bs- 
hind  them  both.  In  our  village  for- 
eigners were  not  looked  upon  with 
favor  in  those  ante-emigration  times ; 
and  this  one  was  so  blundering  that 
no  one  would  give  him  work  after  his 
honesty  was  proved.  They  were  go- 
ing to  send  him  to  jail  as  a vagrant, 
when  Uncle  Allan  made  up  his  mind 
that  he  needed  just  such  a man  for 
odd  jobs.  Bastian  never  learned 
enough  English  to  thank  him,  but 
the  tears  that  wet  his  parchment 
cheeks  the  day  they  brought  his  bene- 
factor here  were  expressive. 

Figures  homely  yet  gracious,  how 
they  rise  in  memory ! 

Some  fell  asleep  in  hope;  others 
drew  back  in  doubt,  or  struggled 
with  doom.  Some,  having  done  their 
best,  lay  down,  offering  it  and  that 
wherein  they  had  failed  to  God,  be- 
side others  who  had  nothing  to  offer 
but  remorse. 

All  these  yet  speak  to  us,  with 
more  significance  on  this  October 
afternoon  in  the  October  of  our  life 
than  they  did  in  past  autumns ; while 
to  every  one,  according  to  his  need, 
they  teach  a lesson. 

They  say  to  the  covetous,  “ Not 
one  of  your  things  shall  pass  through 
the  gate  of  this  city.” 

To  the  envious,  “ Behold  the  state 
of  him  you  wished  to  change  places 
with  yesterday.” 

They  promise  those  who  are  kept 
awake  by  care  “ a blessed  sleep.” 

They  speak  of  rest  to  the  world- 
weary  ; to  the  good,  of  beatitude ; to 
the  bad,  of  judgment ; to  all,  of  the 
end  that  is  hastening  on  swift  wings. 


TRANSLATED  FROM  THE  GERMAM. 


BELLINI’S 

I WAS  a guest  at  a pleasant  coun- 
try festival  at  Eisenberg,  a few  hours’ 
ride  from  Dresden,  at  the  close  of 
September,  1835.  The  post-boy 
brought  me  a letter  that  caused  me 
to  order  my  horse  saddled  immedi- 
ately. It  was  a brief  note  from  my 
friend  J.  P.  Pixis,  informing  me  that 
La  Sonnambula  was  to  be  per- 
formed that  evening;  my  favorite 

songstress,  Francilla ^ in  the  part 

of  Amina.  I was  more  than  half  in 
love  with  that  enchantress,  and  trem- 
bled with  delight  at  the  prospect  of 
seeing  her,  while  I took  a hasty  leave 
of  my  rural  entertainers. 

I arrived  in  time,  but  would  not 
call  upon  Francilla  till  after  the 
opera ; not  until  the  next  morning, 
for  I wished  to  see  her  alone.  I was 
early  at  the  door  of  her  lodgings  in 
Castle  street.  When  she  came  into 
the  drawing-room  and  advanced  to 
greet  me,  I was  startled  to  see  her 
pale,  with  eyes  red  with  weeping.  I 
gazed  anxiously  on  her  face,  pressing 
the  hand  she  held  out  to  me  in  si- 
lence, for  my  emotion  was  too 
great  for  speech.  She  asked  quiet- 
ly if  I had  witnessed  the  last  even- 
ing’s representation.  I assured  her 
I had,  and  endeavored  to  express  my 
rapturous  appreciation  of  her  singing. 
But  my  praises  were  dashed  with 
gloom  as  I saw  her  so  sadly  altered. 

“It  is  no  wonder  J am  dejected,” 
she  replied  to  my  questioning  looks. 
“ We  have  all  cause  to  mourn.” 

“ What  has  happened  ?” 

“ Alas  !”  she  faltered,  weeping 
afresh,  “ Bellini  is  dead  !” 

I had  not  heard  the  fatal  news. 
Bellini ! the  glorious  composer  of  the 
noble  work  that  had  so  delighted  me 
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a few  hours  before  ! So  admirable  an 
artist — so  young — so  much  honored 
and  beloved ! I could  have  wept 
with  Francilla. 

After  a few  moments’  silence,  she 
wiped  her  eyes,  then  rose,  and  took 
a volume  from  the  table.  It  was  her 
album,  for  which  I had  sent  her  a 
drawing — a sketch  of  her  fair  self  as 
Romeo,  at  the  moment  when  Juliet 
calls  on  his  name  in  the  tomb,  while 
he  thinks  it  the  voice  of  an  angel 
from  the  skies. 

We  turned  over  the  leaves  of  the 
album,  lingering  as  we  came  to  the 
different  autographs.  Francilla’s 
soft,  languishing  eyes  kindled  with 
haughty  fire  as  we  noted  the  bold, 
rude  characters  traced  by  the  hand 
of  Judith  Pasta ; and  when  we  came 
to  the  signature  of  Countess  Rossi, 
her  expressive  features  were  lighted 
with  a tender  smile. 

One  letter  was  written  by  her 
Uncle  Pixis  in  Prague.  She  stopped 
to  give  me  an  account  of  his  family. 
Turning  the  leaves  and  talking  rapid- 
ly, she  paused  of  a sudden,  and  I 
saw  two  names  recorded  opposite 
each  other — those  of  Vincenzo  Belli- 
ni and  Maria  Malibran.  Bellini  had 
written  a passage  from  the  Capuletti, 

Francilla  signed  for  me  to  give  her 
my  pencil — it  was  one  she  had  given 
me — and  drew  a large  cross  under 
Bellini’s  signature.  Her  look  was 
intensely  significant.  Her  silence 
was  strangely  prolonged.  At  last  I 
asked,  merely  to  say  something: 
“ Why  is  it,  Francilla,  that,  in  the  last 
act  of  the  Capulettiy  you  use  Vaccai’s 
music  instead  of  Bellini’s  ? Bellini’s 
composition,  as  a whole,  is  superior, 
and  the  close  far  more  touching.  I 
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never  could  understand  why  a cele- 
brated vocalist  like  yourself  should 
prefer  the  tamer  close  of  Vaccai.’’ 

Francilla  looked  earnestly  in  my 
face,  but  did  not  answer  for  some 
time.  At  length,  fixing  her  eyes  on 
the  cross  she  had  pencilled,  she 
said,  in  a tone  of  deepest  solemnity : 
“ I will  tell  you  a story,  my  friend, 
and  you  will  see  then  how  much  our 
poor  friend  suffered.  Neither  Maria 
nor  I could  sing  his  last  act;  you 
shall  know  why.” 

“ Madame  Malibran,  too  ?”  I ex- 
claimed. 

She  interrupted  me  with  a ges- 
ture enjoining  silence.  “ You  know,” 
she  said,  “ though  of  fair  com- 
plexion and  blue  eyes,  Bellini  was 
born  at  the  foot  of  Etna.  You 
have  yourself  described  him  to  me  as 
effeminate  and  a little  foppish ; but 
he  was  a genuine  son  of  Sicily,  and 
he  - glowed  with  the  warmth  of  the 
south,  notwithstanding  his  gentle- 
ness and  weakness.  That  was  a 
wonderful  nature  of  his ! It  was 
not,, like  Sicily’s  volcano,  spread  over 
luxuriant  meadows,  through  w'oods 
and  snow-fields,  across  a lava  waste 
to  the  brink  of  the  fiery  abyss  ; nor 
was  it  like  the  Elecla  of  your  own 
land,  where  eternal  fire  burns  under 
eternal  ice.  He  reminded  me  of  an 
English  garden  tastefully  laid  out, 
with  smooth  walks  and  quiet  streams, 
delicate  flowers  and  quaint  shrubbery, 
fountains  and  fluted  shafts  ; beneath 
which  glowed  an  abyss  of  fire  ! That 
was  Bellini;  under  his  sentimental 
culture  burned  a quenchless  flame — 
the  love  of  art,  fed  by  another  love — 
for  Malibran !” 

“ You  amaze  me,  Francilla,”  I ex- 
claimed. “ His  passion  for  art  was 
one  for  Maria,  too.  How  could  he 
help  it  ? Was  it  not  she  who  inspired 
his  wondrous  creations  with  their  ir- 
resistible charm  ? Was  she  not  his 
soul  of  all  other  performers  in  the 


operas  ? ‘ What  v/ill  Malibran  say  to 
it  ?’  was  Bellini’s  question  concern- 
ing everything  he  composed.  She 
was  his  queen  of  art,  his  muse,  his 
ideal ! Life  without  her  was  gloom. 
How  can  Malibran  survive  him  ? 
Your  own  imagination,  Francilla,” 
I said,  “ weaves  this  pretty  ro- 
mance. You  know  Malibran  married 
M.  Beriot” 

“ Do  I not  remember  how  the  news 
of  that  marriage  affected  Vincenzo  ?” 
she  retorted.  “ How  pale  he  grew, 
how  he  trembled,  and  left  the  com- 
pany in  silence  ! Yet  he  could  not 
have  hoped  to  win  Malibran ; for  she 
always  treated  him  as  a boy,  though 
he  was  a year  older  than  herself. 
But  he  could  not  have  dreamed  she 
would  marry  M.  Beriot,  w’ho  was  at 
one  time  distracted  for  Madame  Son- 
tag.” 

With  a pause  she  went  on  : “ Bei- 
lini  avoided  both  Maria  and  her  hus- 
band after  the  marriage.  If  he  saw 
M.  Beriot,  he  went  out  of  the  way — 
very  wisely;  for  in  case  of  an  en- 
counter he  might  have  been  tempted 
— after^the  Sicilian  fashion — you  un- 
derstand ?”  And  with  flashing  eyes 
she  swung  her  arm  as  one  who  gives 
a dagger-thrust. 

“ I understand  the  pantomime,  my 
pretty  Romeo  ! But  your  fancy  car 
ries  the  thing  too  far.” 

“No  one  knows  what  might  have 
happened,”  she  said,  “ in  spite  of 
Vincenzo’s  soft  heart.  It  was  well 
Malibran  left  Paris  and  went  to  Italy. 
Bellini  never  confided  his  secret  to 
any  one  ; but  it  became  suspected 
among  his  friends.  And  Malibran 
must  have  heard  of  it ; for  she  sud- 
denly became  reluctant  to  sing  in 
any  of  Bellini’s  pieces.  She  con- 
tinued, however,  to  represent  Romeo  ; 
she  could  not  give  up  that  part. 
When  the  last  representation  of  the 
Capuletti  was  given  in  Milan,  it  hap- 
pened that,  in  the  final  act,  when 
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Romeo  takes  the  poison,  such  a 
death-like  shuddering  seized  Maria’s 
frame,  it  was  with  great  difficulty  she 
could  go  through  with  the  part.  After 
the  performance  was  over,  she  was 
greatly  exhausted  ; and  with  emotion 
she  declared  that  no  power  on  earth 
should  compel  her  to  sing  again  the 
P.omeo  of  Bellini.  She  adopted  the 
part  as  composed  by  Vaccai.  But 
she  was  not  satisfied  with  that ; and 
afterward  she  returned  to  poor 
Bellini’s  music  so  far  as  to  retain  the 
first  acts  of  the  opera.  The  last  act 
she  always  sang  as  Vaccai  wrote  it.” 

“What  said  Vincenzo  to  this  ?” 

“ When  he  heard  of  it,  he  fell  into 
the  deepest  despondency.  He  would 
neither  write  nor  think  anything 
more ; he  seemed  at  times  to  forget 
himself,  and  smiled  and  talked  like  a 
man  who  had  lost  his  reason.  All 
his  friends  noticed  and  lamented  the 
change. 

“ One  day,  Labi  ache  came  to  see 
him.  He  found  Bellini  lying  listless 
on  the  sofa,  pale,  depressed,  misera- 
ble, his  eyes  half-closed,  indifferent 
to  every  one.  The  giant  singer  went 
up  to  him,  opened  his  big  mouth,  and 
roared  out:  ‘Halloa,  Bellini!  what 
are  you  lying  there  for,  like  an  idle 
lout  of  a lazzaroni  on  the  Molo,  wea- 
ry of  doing  nothing  1 Get  up  and  go 
to  work  ! Paris,  France,  all  Europe 
is  full  of  expectation  as  to  what  you 
are  to  give  the  world  after  your  Nor- 
ma^ which  your  adversaries  silenced. 
Up,  I s:ay ! Do  you  hear  me,  Bellini  ?’ 

“ ‘ Indeed,  I do  hear  you,  my  dear 
Lablache,’  replied  the  composer  in  a 
. achrymose  voice.  ‘ I have  good  ears, 
and,  if  I had  not,  your  brazen  base 
pierces  like  a trumpet!  Leave  me, 
caro;  leave  me  to  myself.  I am 
good  for  nothing,  unless  it  be  the 
dolcefar  7iiente  ! I have  lost  interest 
in  everything !’ 

“ ‘ The  mischief  you  have  !’  ex- 
claimed Lablache,  striking  his  hands 


together,  with  a tone  that  caused  the 
walls  to  vibrate.  ‘And you — Bellini 
— talk  thus?  You,  who  have  ever 
pressed  on  to  the  goal,  and  reached  it 
in  spite  of  obstacles ! Are  you  an 
artist?  Are  you  a man?  Amico 
mio  I will  you  be  checked  midway  in 
your  glorious  career  ? Will  you  lose 
the  prize  fame  holds  out  ? Will  you 
spend  your  life  whining  out  loverlike 
complaints,  like  some  silly  Damon  of 
his  cruel  Doris  or  Phillis  ? Shame 
on  you ! Such  womanish  pinings  are 
unworthy  of  you !’ 

“ Bellini  interrupted  him  very  gent- 
ly. ‘My  good  Lablache,’  he  said, 
‘you  do  me  injustice!  I make  no 
complaints  ; I am  not  pining — ’ 

“ ‘ Silence  !’  roared  Lablache. 
‘ You  are  a fool ! Do  you  think  I do 
not  know  where  the  shoe  pinches  ?’ 

“Bellini  colored  deeply  and  cast 
down  his  eyes. 

“‘Have  you  nothing  to  say,  Bel- 
lini?’ continued  Lablache.  ‘Don’t 
look  so  stupidly  like  an  apprehended 
school-boy !’ 

“ Vincenzo  sighed  piteously.  '‘If 
you  know  all,’  he  replied,  ‘ you  know 
that  she  will  sing  nothing  of  my  mu- 
sic !’ 

“ Lablache  came  closer,  grasped 
the  shoulders  of  the  young  composer 
in  his  powerful  hands,  lifted  him  from 
the  cushions  of  the  sofa  to  his  feet, 
and  gave  him  a good  shaking  ! Then, 
as  he  released  him,  he  said,  with  flash- 
ing eyes : 

“‘You  shall  hear  sing  something 
of  yours.’  He  began  the  allegro  to 
the  duet  from  1 Puritani.,  “ Suoni  la 
tromba  e intrepido.”  His  stentorian 
voice  rang  like  a clarion  or  a martial 
shout.  The  flush  of  enthusiasm  rush- 
ed to  Bellini’s  pale  face ; the  tears 
sprang  into  his  eyes;  at  length,  he 
threw  himself  into  Lablache’s  arms, 
and  joined  his  voice  in  the  splendid 
song.  When  it  was  ended,  he  thank- 
ed his  friend,  and  pledged  his  word 
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that  he  would  finish  the  composition 
of  the  entire  opera  in  a few  weeks. 

“The  promise  was  kept.  Bellini 
worked  diligently,  and  in  the  stipu- 
lated time  put  the  opera  into  the 
hands  of  Lablache,  who  undertook 
to  see  that  it  should  be  worthily  re- 
presented. 

“All  Paris  was  delighted  at  the 
announcement  of  the  representation. 
The  opera  was  splendidly  cast,  and 
the  rehearsals  commenced.  Bellini 
was  present  at  the  first  rehearsal ; 
at  the  second,  he  was  absent,  and 
word  came  that  he  was  ill  at  his  coun- 
try-seat at  Porteaux,  near  the  capital. 
They  hoped  he  would  recover  in  time 
to  attend  the  first  performance  of  the 
opera. 

“All  went  on  successfully  ; and  a 
large  audience  attended  the  opening 
representation.  The  famous  duet 
Lablache  had  sung  was  repeated  and 
encored  amid  thunders  of  applause. 
Just  then  a murmur  went  round  the 
theatre,  and  the  applause  was  silenc- 
ed. The  news  was  : 

“‘Bellini  died  an  hour  ago,  at  his 
country-seat.’  ” 

Francilla  ceased.  She  dossed  the 
alburn^  rose  hastily,  and  went  to  the 
window.  I was  deeply  affected,  and 
was  leaving  the  room  quietly.  But 


she  turned  round,  and,  bidding  me 
stay,  went  and  seated  herself  at  the 
piano.  The  song  was  a melancholy 
one,  sung  with  wonderful  expression 
and  feeling.  It  was  a farewell  to  the 
dead. 

My  friend  Pixis  came  into  the  room 
at  its  close,  and  asked  what  it  was  we 
were  so  mournful  about. 

I replied,  “ Francilla  has  been  tell- 
ing me  of  Bellini’s  unhappy  love  for 
Malibran.” 

“Do  not  believe  a word  of  it!” 
cried  Pixis,  laughing.  “ She  will  get 
you  up  a fine  romance  on  that  chap- 
ter.” 

I had  my  doubts  of  its  truth  ; yet 
the  fact  is  indisputable  that  Bellini 
was  always  in  love. 

Here  the  pretty  artist,  Maschinka 
Schneider,  came  in,  and  the  conver- 
sation was  of  the  representation  of 
the  Capuletti^  already  announced.  I 
gave  advice  as  to  improvements  in 
the  arrangement  of  the  scenes. 

I could  not  help  remembering  the 
sad  tale  my  little  friend  had  told  me. 

I thought  of  it  again  when,  a year 
afterward,  I read  in  the  newspapers 
that  Malibran  had  died  at  Manches- 
ter, on  the  23d  of  September,  the 
same  day  on  which  Bellini  had  ex- 
pired a year  before. 


THE  MIRACLE  OF  ST.  FRANCIS. 


FROM  THE  SPANISH  OF  FERNAN  CABALLERO. 


We  are  not  telling  a romance,  but 
relating  an  occurrence  exactly  as  its 
details  proceeded  from  the  mouth  of 
the  responsible  narrator,  who  is  an  ox- 
driver.  He  who  takes  offence  at  the 
source,  the  stream,  and  the  receptacle, 
that  is  to  say,  at  the  ox-driver,  his 
story,  and  the  recipient  who  is  going 
to  set  it  down  in  black  and  white,  had 
better  pass  this  by;  for  the  thought 
that  we  were  going  to  be  read  with 
prejudice  would  change  the  nimble 
pen  we  hold  in  our  hand  into  an  im- 
movable petrifaction. 

In  a town  of  Andalusia  that  lifts 
its  white  walls  under  the  sky  that  God 
created  solely  to  canopy  Spain,  from 
the  heights  of  Despenaperros  to  the 
city  that  Guzman  el  Bueno  defended, 
upon  an  elevation  at  the  end  of  a 
long,  solitary  street,  stands  a convent, 
abandoned,  as  they  all  are,  thanks  to 
the  progress  of  ruin.  This  convent  is 
now,  more  properly  than  ever  before, 
the  last  house  of  the  place.  Its  mas- 
sive portal  faces  the  town,  and  its 
grounds  reach  back  into  the  country. 
In  these  grounds  there  were  formerly 
many  palm-trees — the  old  people 
remember  them — but  only  two  re- 
main, united  like  brothers.  In  this 
convent  there  were  formerly  many 
religious ; now  but  one  remains.  The 
palms  lean  upon  each  other ; the  reli- 
gious is  supported  by  the  charity  of 
the  faithful.  He  comes  every  Tues- 
day to  say  mass  in  the  magnificent 
deserted  church,  which  no  longer  pos- 
sesses a bell  to  call  worshippers. 

No  words  can  express  the  senti- 
ments that  are  awakened  by  the  sight 


temple,  offering  the  august  sacrifice 
in  silence  and  solitude.  One  cannot 
help  fancying  that  the  sacred  precinct 
is  filled  with  celestial  spirits,  in  the 
midst  of  whom  the  celebrant  only  is 
visible.  The  church  is  of  an  immense 
height,  and  so  peacefully  cheerful  that 
it  would  seem  to  have  been  built 
solely  to  resound  to  the  sublime 
hymn  of  the  Te  Demriy  and  the  no 
less  sublime  canticle  of  the  Gloria. 

The  high  altar,  exquisitely  carved 
in  the  most  elaborate  and  lavish  style 
of  adornment,  astonishes  the  sight 
with  the  multitude  of  flowers,  fruits, 
garlands,  and  gilded  heads  of  angels 
it  displays  with  a profusion  and  lustre 
which  prove  that  in  its  execution 
neither  time  nor  labor  were  taken  into 
account.  What  use  is  made  of  gold 
in  our  day  ? Or  of  time  ? Are  they 
better  employed  ? He  who  can  show 
us  that  they  are,  will  console  us  for 
the  suppression  of  the  convents.  Until 
it  is  proved,  we  shall  continue  to 
mourn  that  noble  choir,  those  sump- 
tuous chapels,  that  splendid  taber- 
nacle, cold  and  empty  as  the  incredu- 
lous heart. 

Incredulity ! Grand  triumph  of  the 
material  over  the  spiritual,  of  earth 
over  heaven;  of  the  apostate  angel 
over  the  angel  of  light ! 

The  small  square  that  separates  the 
convent  from  the  street  which  leads 
to  it  is  overgrown  with  grass,  and  in 
it,  in  their  hours  of  rest,  the  drivers 
let  their  oxen  loose. 

Within  the  inclosure,  in  place  of 
stairs,  a slight  terraced  ascent,  sustain-^ 


of  the  venerable  man,  in  this  vast 


ed  at  the  sides  by  benches  of  stone 
mason-work,  leads  to  the  door  of  the 
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church.  On  the  right  is  the  chapel 
of  the  third  order ; the  path  to  the  left 
conducts  to  the  principal  entrance  to 
the  convent. 

Reader,  if  you  love  the  things  of 
our  ancient  Spain,  come  hither.  Here 
the  church  still  stands ; here  still  flour- 
ish, without  care,  the  two  palms ; here 
is  still  a Franciscan  friar  who  says 
mass  in  the  unoccupied  temple.  Here 
are  still  found  ox-drivers  who  tell 
tales,  in  which  things  humorous  and 
pious  are  mingled  with  the  good  faith 
and  wholesomeness  of  heart  of  the 
child  that  plays  with  the  venerated 
gray  hairs  of  its  parent  without  a 
thought  that  in  doing  so  it  is  wanting 
in  filial  respect.  But  hasten ! for  all 
these  things  will  soon  disappear,  and 
we  shall  have  to  mourn  over  ruiils — 
ruins  to  which  the  past,  in  reparation, 
•will  lend  all  its  magic. 

The  third  day  of  the  week  shone 
pure  and  gay,  ignorant,  doubtless,  of 
the  unlucky  quality  which  men  at- 
tribute to  it,  and  very  far  from  sus- 
pecting that  its  enemy — a foolish  say- 
ing— would  fain  deprive  it  of  the  hap- 
piness of  witnessing  weddings  and 
embarkations.'^ 

On  a Tuesday,  then,  that  was  as 
innocent  of  any  hostile  disposition  as 
if  it  had  been  a Sunday,  the  lady  who 
told  us  that  which  we  are  going  to 
repeat,  walked  up  the  long  street  of 
San  Francisco  to  the  vacant  convent 
to  hear  the  weekly  mass  in  which 
God  himself  would  fill  the  abandoned 
temple  with  his  most  worthy  presence. 
She  arrived  before  the  priek,  and 
finding  the  church  closed,  sat  down 
to  wait  upon  one  of  the  benches  that 
sustain  the  terrace.  The  morning 
was  cool  enough  to  make  the  sun- 
shine agreeable.  In  sight  rose  the 
two  palms,  like  a pair  of  noble  bro- 
thers, bearing  together  persecution 
and  slight,  without  yielding  or  hu- 

• Maries  ni  te  cases,  ni  te  emharques,  “ Tuesday, 
neither  marry  nor  embark.” — Spanish  saj  ing. 


miliating  themselves.  The  oxen  lying 
down  within  the  inclosure  ruminated 
measuredly,  but  with  so  little  motion 
that  the  small  birds  passing  poised 
themselves  upon  their  horns.  The 
efts,  gazing  at  all  with  their  intelligent 
eyes,  glided  along  the  walls  in  a gar- 
den of  gilly-flowers  and  rose-colored 
caper-blooms.  Light  clouds,  like  smoke 
from  a spotless  sacrifice  in  honor  of 
the  Most  High,  floated  across  the 
enamel  of  the  sky — if  it  is  permitted 
to  compare  that  with  enamel  with 
which  no  enamel  that  was  ever  made 
can  compare.  It  was  a morning  to 
sweeten  life,  so  entirely  did  it  make 
one  forget  the  narrow  circles  in  which 
we  fret  our  lives  away,  and  in  which 
living  is  a weariness. 

Two  drivers  seated  themselves  upon 
the  same  bench  with  the  lady. 

Your  Andalusian  is  never  bashful. 
The  sun  may  be  eclipsed;  but,  in  the 
lifetime  of  God,  not  the  serenity  of 
an  Andalusian.  Sultan  Haroun  Al- 
raschid  might  have  spared  himself  the 
trouble  of  .the' disguises  he  employed 
when  he  mingled  among  his  people 
without  causing  them  the  least  diffi- 
dence, if  he  had  ruled  in  Andalusia. 
Not  that  the  people  despise  or  cannot 
appreciate  superiority;  but  they  know 
how  to  lift  the  hat  without  dropping 
the  head. 

Therefore  it  happened  that,  although 
the  lady  was  one  of  the  principal  per- 
sons of  the  place,  and  although  there 
were  other  benches  to  sit  on,  that  one 
appearing  to  them  the  pleasantest,  on 
that  one  they  sat  down,  without 
thought  or  care  as  to  whether  their 
talk  would  be  overheard.  In  the 
northern  provinces,  where  the  people 
are  entirely  good,  and  as  stupid  as 
they  are  good,  they  think  little  and 
speak  less;  but  in  Andalusia  thought 
flies,  and  words  follow  in  chase,  d'hese 
people  can  go  two  days  without  eat- 
ing or  sleeping,  and  be  little  the  worse 
for  it;  but  remain  two  minutes  si- 
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lent,  they  cannot.  If  they  have  no 
one  to  talk  with,  they  sing. 

“ Man,”  said  one  to  the  other,  “ I 
can  never  see  that  chapel  without 
thinking  of  my  father,  who  was  a bro- 
ther of  the  third  order,  and  used  to 
bring  me  here  with  him  to  say  the 
rosary,  which  the  brothers  recited 
every  night  at  the  Angelus.” 

“ Christian ! and  what  sort  of  man 
must  your  father  have  been  ? There 
are  1^0  stones  out  of  that  quarry  now- 
adays.” 

“ And  how  should  there  be  ? My 
father — heaven  rest  him ! — used  to  say 
that  the  guillotine  war  of  the  French 
upset  the  cart.  Men  nowadays 
are  a pack  of  idlers,  with  no  more 
devotion  than  that  of  San  Korro,  the 
patron  of  drunkards.  But  to  come 
back  to  what  I was  telling  you — a 
thing  his  worship  once  told  me,  that 
happened  in  this  very  convent. 

“ All  the  people  of  the  barrier  used 
to  send  to  the  friars  for  assistance  to 
enable  them  to  die  in  a Christian 
fashion.  In  these  timel  the  majority 
go  to  the  other  world  like  dogs  or 
Jews.  Every  night,  therefore,  one  of 
the  fathers  remained  up,  so  as  to  be 
ready  in  case  his  services  should  be 
wanted.  Each  kept  watch  in  his  turn. 
One  night,  when  it  was  the  turn  of  a 
priest  named  Fdther  Mateo,  who  was 
w'cll  known  and  liked  in  the  town, 
three  men  knocked  and  asked  for' a 
religious  to  succor  a person  who  was 
at  the  point  of  death.  The  porter 
informed  Father  Mateo,  who  came 
down  immediately.  Hardly  was  the 
door  of  the  convent  closed  after  him, 
Avhen  they  told  him  that,  whether  it 
pleased  him  or  not,  they  were  going 
to  bandage  his  eyes.  It  pleased  him 
as  much  as  it  would  have  pleased  him 
to  have  his  teeth  pulled.  There  was 
nothing  for  it,  however,  but  to  drop 
his  ears;  for  although  he  was  young, 
and  as  tall  as  a foremast,  with  a good 
pair  of  fists  to  defend  himself  with, 


the  others  were  men  of  brass,  all  arm- 
ed. Besides,  neither  could  his  reve- 
rence neglect  his  ministry ; and  only 
God  knew  the  intentions  of  those 
who  had  come  for  him. 

“ So  he  said  to  himself,  ‘ Rome  will 
have  this  matter  to  look  after;’  and 
let  them  blindfold  him. 

“No  one  can  know  what  streets 
they  made  him  walk;  into  this  and 
out  of  that,  till  they  came  to  a mise- 
rable den,  and  led  him  up  a flight  of 
stairs,  pushed  him  into  a room,  and 
locked  the  door. 

He  took  off  the  bandage ; it  was 
as  dark  as  a wolfs  mouth,  but  in  the 
direction  of  one  corner  of  the  room 
he  heard  a moan. 

“ ‘ Who  is  in  distress  ?’  asked  Fa- 
ther Mateo. 

“ ‘ I am,  sir,’  answered  the  doleful 
voice  of  a woman ; ‘ these  wicked 
men  are  going  to  kill  me  as  soon  as 
my  peace  is  made  with  God.’ 

“ ‘ This  is  an  iniquity !’ 

“ ‘ Father,  by  the  love  of  the  Bless- 
ed Mother,  by  the  dear  blood  of 
Christ,  by  the  breasts  that  fed  you, 
save  me !” 

“ ^ How  can  I save  thee,  daughter  ? 
What  can  I do  against  three  men  that 
are  armed  ?’ 

“ ‘ Untie  me,  in  the  first  place,’  said 
the  unhappy  woman. 

“ Father  Mateo  begun  to  feel  about, 
and,  as  God  vouchsafed  him  deftness, 
to  undo  the  knots  of  the  cords  that 
bound  the  poor  creature’s  hands  and 
feet;  but  they  were  hard,  he  could 
not  see,  and  time  flew  as  if  a bull 
had  been  after  it. 

“ The  men  were  knocking  at  the 
door.  ‘ Haven’t  you  got  through,  fa- 
ther ?’  asked  one  of  them. 

^ ‘ Ea  ! don’t  be  in  a hurry !’  said 

the  father,  who,  though  his  will  was 
good  enough,  could  hit  upon  no 
means  of  saving  the  woman,  wflio 
was  trembling  like  a drop  of  quick- 
silver, and  weeping  like  a fountain. 
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“ ‘ What  are  we  to  do  ? ’ said  the 
poor,  perplexed  man. 

“ A woman  will  think  of  an  artifice 
if  she  has  one  foot  in  the  grave,  and 
it  entered  into  this  one’s  head  to  hide 
herself  under  Father  Mateo’s  cloak. 
I have  told  you  that  the  father  was  a 
man  who  couldn’t  stand  in  that  door. 
‘ I would  prefer  another  means,’  said 
his  reverence;  ‘but,  as  there  is  no 
other,  we  must  take  this,  and  let  the 
sun  rise  in  Antequera.’  * 

“ He  stationed  himself  at  the  door 
with  the  woman  under  his  cloak. 

“ ‘ Have  you  ended,  father  ? ’ asked 
the  villains. 

“ ‘ I have  ended,’  answered  Father 
Mateo,  with  as  calm  a voice  as  he 
could  command. 

“ ‘ Do  not  forsake  me,  sir,’  moaned 
the  poor  woman,  more  dead  than 
alive. 

‘ Hush ! Commend  yourself  to  our 
Lord  of  the  forsaken  ones,  and  his 
v/ill  be  done.’ 

“ ‘ Come,’  said  the  men,  ‘ be  quick ; 
we  must  blindfold  you  again.’  And 
they  tied  on  the  bandage,  locked  the 
door,  and  all  three  descended  into 
the  street  with  the  father  in  custody, 
for  fear  that  he  might  take  off  the 
blind  and  know  the  place. 

“ They  turned  and  turned  again, 
as  before,  till  they  came  to  the  street 
of  San  Francisco;  then  the  rascals 
took  to  their  heels,  and  disappeared 
so  quickly  that  you  would  have 
thought  they  had  been  spirited  away. 

“ The  minute  they  were  out  of 
sight.  Father  Mateo  said  to  the  wo- 
man, ‘ Now,  daughter,  scatter  dust, 
and  find  a hiding-place.  No;  don’t 
thank  me,  but  God,  who  has  saved 
you ; and  don’t  stop ; for  when  those 
brigands  find  the  bird  flown,  they  will 
come  back  and  perhaps  overtake  me.’ 

♦ Y saiga  el  sol  for  A ntequera.  A common 
ing,  equivalent  to,  And  let  the  sky  fall ; let  the  conse- 
quences be  what  they  may. 


“ The  woman  ran,  and  the  father 
in  three  strides  planted  himself  inside 
of  his  convent. 

“ He  went  right  away  to  the  cell 
of  the  father  guardian  and  told  him 
all  that  had  happened,  adding  that 
the  men  would  surely  come  to  the 
convent  in  search  of  him. 

“ The  words  were  hardly  out  of  his 
mouth  when  they  heard  a knocking 
at  the  door.  The  guardian  went 
down  and  presented  himself.  ‘ Can 
I serve  you  in  any  thing,  gentlemen  ? ’ 
he  asked. 

“‘We  have  come,’  answered  one, 
‘ for  Father  Mateo,  who  was  out  just 
now  confessing  a woman.’ 

“ ‘That  cannot  be,  for  Father  Ma- 
teo has  confessed  no  woman  this 
night.’ 

“‘How!  he  has  not,  when  we 
have  proof  that  he  brought  her  here  ? ’ 

“ ‘ What  do  you  mean,  you  black- 
guards? brought  a woman  into  the 
convent!  So  this  is  the  way  you 
take  to  injure  Father  Mateo’s  repu- 
tation, and  cast  scandal  upon  our 
order ! ’ 

“‘No,  sir,  we  did  not  say  it  with 
that  intention ; but — ’ 

“ ‘ But  what  ? ’ asked  the  guardian, 
very  indignant.  ‘ What  honorable  mo- 
tive could  he  have  had  in  bringing  a 
woman  here  at  night  ? ’ 

“ The  men  looked  at  each  other. 

“ ‘ Didn’t  I tell  you,’  grumbled 
one,  ‘ that  the  thing  wasn’t  natural, 
but  miraculous  ? ’ 

“‘Yes,  yes,’  said  another;  ‘this  is 
the  doing  of  God  or  the  devil — ^and 
not  of  the  devil,  for  he  wouldn’t  in- 
terfere to  hinder  his  own  work.’ 

“ ‘ In  God’s  name  go,  evil  tongues ! ’ 
thundered  the  guardian ; ‘ and  take 
heed  how  you  approach  convents 
with  bad  designs,  and  lay  snares,  and 
invent  calumnies  against  their  peace- 
ful dwellers,  who,  like  Father  hlateo, 
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sleep  tranquilly  in  their  cells ; for  our 
holy  patron  watches  over  us.* 

“ ‘ You  can’t  doubt  now/  said  the 
most  timid  of  the  three,  ‘ that  it  was 
the  very  St.  Francis  himself  who  went 
with  us  to  save  that  woman  by  a mi- 
racle.’ 

“‘Father  Mateo/  said  the  guar- 
dian when  they  had  gone,  ‘ they  are 
terribly  frightened,  and  have  taken 


you  for  St.  Francis.  It  is  better  so; 
for  they  are  wicked  men,  and  they 
are  furious.’ 

“ ‘ They  honor  me  too  much,’  an- 
swered the  good  man ; ‘ but  give  me 
leave,  your  fathership,  to  depart  at 
daybreak  for  a seaport,  and  from 
thence  to  America,  before  they  have 
time  to  think  better  of  it,  and  hang 
upon  me  this  miracle  of  St.  Francis.’  ” 
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